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7 HEN we wrote W. Ryerson 
/ Johnson some time ago and 
told him that we liked sian 
OF THE RED HORSESHOE, this week’s 
feature book-length novel, so much 
that we were buying it for Western 
Story, we thought we’d ask him to 
get busy on another novel for us 
pronto. Johnson, who is taking him- 
self a pasear up in the North Coun- 
tree, had evidently gone us one bet- 
ter, for there came an immediate 
reply, with the good news that he 
was already working on the kind 
of story we’ve wanted to publish 
for some time. Here’s what Johnnie 
has to say: 

“Tve finished plotting a swift- 
moving gold-rush story for you— 
plenty of action and things going on, 
and the story will be along soon. 

“While I’m up here along the Bor- 
der, I’m going on up into Canada, 
way up, jumping off from Edmonton 
to Lake Athabaska, according to my 
present plans. That'll be by air- 
plane, Edmonton to Chipewyan, 
where the Peace River flows in at 
the east end of the lake. From 
there I'll see what happens. 

“Only TIl come down out of the 
air and stay. Air’s all right for cov- 
ering distance and planes have made 
it possible now to drop men down on 
prospects in the spring and pick 
them up in the fall where before it 
took all summer trekking in and out 
through deadfall, muskeg and loose 
talus. And so, though there’s noth- 
ing like air travel for distance, you 
still have to stay down on the 
ground to pick up material for sto- 
ries. 


“T’ve never seen those round- 


THE ROUNDUP 


topped hills of the Lake Athabaska 
region when they were white. Swap- 
ping a canoe and blanket for snow- 
shoes and an eiderdown sleeping 
bag will be a new experience in that 
territory, but I think it’ll be worth 
it just to be rid of the mosquitoes 
that cover you like a humming 
cloud in the summer and the brile 
flies that actually bite little chunks 
out of you. (They’ve got mouths 
that work like steel traps closing.) 

“Interesting how such tiny things, 
the flies and mosquitoes, combined 


-with deadfall timber—timber that 


5 


falls and doesn’t rot, but piles up 
year after year until it’s a match- 
stick jumble—have held up progress 
in the great outland stretches of 
Canada. They have practically lim- 
ited transportation to the water- 
ways, and held it to restricted 
periods. Airplanes, of course, are 
changing all.that, pulling the fron- 
tiers together. For those who can 
afford a plane! Most of us can’t. 
So a handful of Mounties still boss 
the show, and canoes in summer, 
snowshoes and dog teams in the win- 
ter still take the place of automo- 
biles in the outlands. 

“I spoke of going up to Canada. 
My mistake. It’s ‘down’ north. 
Because it’s a downhill drag to the 
pole, I guess.” 

Well, whether it’s airplanes or 
snowshoes, we wish you happy land- 
ings, Johnnie, and here’s hoping that 
story doesn’t get lost. We'll be 
waiting for it! 


Alta M. Worden, of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, is among the many 
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readers who have written in lately 
inquiring for information concern- 
ing the Apaluche. Space forbids our 
answering these inquiries in this col- 
umn, but we refer all these readers 
to the very excellent account of this 
interesting breed, by Charles L. 
MeNichols, which was published in 
the September 3rd issue of Western 
Story Magazine. Another of Mc- 
Nichols’ authentic and informative 
articles on Western mounts will ap- 
pear in a forthcoming issue. 


The many readers who enjoy E. 
C. Lincoln’s Big and Willie stories, 
one of which appears on page 61 of 
this issue, will be sorry to learn that 
Mr. Lincoln has been very ill in a 
New York hospital. He came here 
from his home in California for a 
vacation, but was stricken with 
pneumonia shortly after his arrival. 
We called on him the other day and 
are glad to report that we found him 
much improved. Here’s wishing him 
a speedy recovery! 


Word reaches us that Phil Sharpe, 


author of our GUNS THAT MADE THE 
WEST series, has resigned as firearms 
editor of Outdoors, and will become 
connected with National Sportsman 
and Hunting and Fishing magazines. 


Lots of good luck in the new bee 


Phil. 


Coming next week— 


Tip Woodring knew that finding 


Blackie Mayfell’s murderer wasn’t. 


going to be any Sunday-school pic- 


nic, but he didn’t expect that within 
twenty-four hours of the time he 
rode into the little, feud-torn town 
of Hagen he’d be so deeply involved 


in the Bolling-Shields war that he 
couldn’t get out if he tried. Things 
start happening on the very first 
page of Luke Short’s dramatic new 
serial, BOUNTY GUNS, and they keep 
on happening. The first installment 
of this fast-moving story by the au- 
thor of DEATH RIDES TORNADO BASIN 
will appear in next week’s Western 
Story. 

Being outside rider for Tom Nevin 
took lots of savvy and a firm trig- 
ger-finger, but Chet Loveless’ mid- 
dle name was “trouble shooter,” and 
he had a reputation for getting to 
the bottom of any plain or fancy 
rustling he came across. A full- 
length novel by Bennett Foster is 
headline news; NOOSE BAIT is the title 
of this one. 

Most of you folks got acquainted 
with Windy Bill and his pard Bluey 
Beck sometime back when they be- 
came foster fathers to Dick, the 
wrangler’s son. In C. K. Shaw’s 
newest story, TROUBLE ON THE BAR H, 
the problems of parenthood hang 
pretty heavy over their heads, but 
Bluey and Windy never let anything 
get them down—even if it’s a case 
of mutiny on the roundup. 


Utah Sloan had not come back to 
Geronimo to help the law, for Utah 
and the law were generally on 
opposite sides of the fence, but when 
double-crossing six-guns started roar- 
ing, the old renegade found he was 
DEATH'S DEPUTY. John G. Pearsol’s 
newest story is a memorable, human 
interest tale you certainly won’t 
want to miss. 

Besides this line-up, there be other 
outstanding stories and articles by 
Kenneth Gilbert, Charles L. Mc- 


‘Nichols, Gerard Delano and many 


others; the dynamic conclusion of 
Jackson Gregory’s thrilling serial, 
ACES COME HIGH; and, of course, all 
your departments. 
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‘When I finished training I accepted a 
job as serviceman with a Radio store. 
In three weeks I was made service man- 
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dreds, while Ilcarning. . I send you special 
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“I had an $18 a week job in a shoe 

factory. I’d probably be at it today if 

I hadn’t read about the opportunities in 

genoma started training at home for 
em.” 


“Eight months later N.R.I. Employment 
Department sent me to Station KWCR 
as a Radio operator. Now I am Radio 
Engineer at Station WSUI. I am also con- 
nected with Television Station W9XK.” 


how I Train 


Radio equipment to conduct experiments and 
build circuits. This 50-50 method of training 
makes learning at home interesting, fascinat- 
ing, practical. I ALSO GIVE YOU A MOD- 
ERN, PROFESSIONAL ALL-WAVE, ALL- 
PURPOSE RADIO SET SERVICING IN- 
STRUMENT to help you make good money 
fixing Radios while learning and equip you 
for full time jobs after graduation. 
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SS SS 
“The training National Radio Institute 
gave’ me was sọ practical I was soon 
ready to make $5, $10, $15 a week in 
spare time servicing Radio sets.” 


Teena P Ske z 

“N.R.I. Training took me out of a low- 

pir shoe factory job and put me into 

adio at good pay. Radio is growing 

fast. The field is wide open to properly 
trained men.” 
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CAN IT HAPPEN 
HERE? 


Newspapers, today and yesterday, re- 
port trains, boats, and airplanes wrecked 
and missing; people of prominence vanish 
without leaving a trace. Investigation hints 
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Founded on these facts, Eric Frank Rus- 
sell has written "Sinister Barrier,” a most 
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in your life. It's a story destined to take its 
place with "War of the Worlds," by H. G. 
Wells, "Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea," by Jules Verne, "The Lost World,” 
by Conan Doyle and "Outward Bound," 
by Sutton Vane. 
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Sign of the 
Red Horseshoe 


CHAPTER I 
THE PIMO KID 


N the spill of yellow light from 
the grimy wall lamps an old 
printer sat hunched on his 
stool, working late. There was 

_ odd frenzy in his movements. 

Shadows, like black goblins, skit- 
tered across the ceiling as his gnarled 
fingers darted over the type case 
with the deftness of a bird pecking 
grain. 

The print-shop windows were 
shuttered from the inside and barred 
with iron, the handiwork of Hack 
Slawton, Gold Hill’s ingenious black- 
smith. But in spite of this extraordi- 
nary protection the printer kept 
looking around apprehensively. 

A younger man, Ink Ebery, 
worked by the printer’s side in the 
same kind of silent fury, his pale 
eyes intent and feverish under a 
green shade. Such concern for his 
employer’s business was unusual, 
perhaps. Ink Ebery was merely the 
print-shop assistant. He wasn’t paid 
e worry. He was only paid to work 
ate. 

At a few minutes after midnight 
the forms were locked and the special 
edition of the Gold Hill Enterprise 
was put to bed. Ink Ebery moved 
over from the type case and manipu- 
lated the press rollers which were 
made of glue and molasses and which 
distributed ink evenly over the type. 
Four times a minute, working fast. 

And four times a minute old Lafe 
Criswell, the printer, fiercely yanked 
the bar on the Washington hand 
press, the identical wrought-iron 
press which he himself had freighted 
across the plains along with his 


household goods from Independence, 
Missouri—and one wet copy after 
another of the Gold Hill Enterprise 
built up. One was pulled every fif- 
teen seconds until there was a paper 
for every man in the diggings. 

“That'll hold ’em,” Lafe Criswell 
muttered. With the print job fin- 
ished, some of the tension seemed to 
leave him. His weary shoulders 
straightened and there was grim tri- 
umph in his voice as he said, 
“Enough dynamite in this special 
edition to blow this gold camp high- 
er’n a kite!” 

“Reckon as how,” Ink Ebery 
agreed, but he wasn’t as enthusiastic 
about it as his boss. The light that 
burned in his pale eyes appeared 
more indicative of fear than crusad- 
ing zeal. 

They wiped ink-stained hands on 
their aprons, took the aprons off and 
hung them up. The last thing be- 
fore they went home the old printer 
took a horseshoe and put it on top 
of the stacked papers. 

Ink Ebery’s blond fuzz of a mus- 
tache quivered. “You give me the 
creepin’ jimmies every time I see 
you do that!” he complained. 

“Been weightin’ papers down that- 
away all my born life,’ Lafe Criswell 
told him. “Horseshoe’s good luck.” 


“Not in this town it ain’t. Not 
since the . . the Red Riders 
started ridin’.” 

The old printer snorted. “There 


won't be any more Red Horseshoe 
Riders after this special edition is 
distributed in the morning.” 

Ink Ebery rubbed nervous fingers 
against his cheek. A smudge of ink 
remained, showing darkly against 
the natural pallor of his skin. 
“You're circulatin’ the papers come 
hell and high water, ain’t you?” 

- “Dad-burn right [ll circulate ’em. 
Personal. Free of charge to every 
man in Gold Hill. What’s the mat- 
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ter, Ink? Gettin’ cold feet?” 

“What I’m gettin’ is the red horse- 
shoe jitters,” Ink said flatly. “I keep 
thinkin’ about them miners and their 
skulls bashed in—and nothin’ to 
show how they got it—” 

“Im thinkin’ about the miners, 
too,” old Lafe interrupted fiercely. 
“That’s why I’m bringin’ everything 
out in the open. Terror can’t live 
under the light of truth and under- 
standin’.”. He moved toward the 
door, reached out to unlock it. 

“Wait’ll I blow these lamps out,” 
Ink snapped. “No use illuminatin’ 
ourselves for a rifle slug.” 

“Dad-burn it, Ink, you are gettin’ 
jittered.” 

With the lamps out, darkness 
closed down in the print shop like 
a swaddling of velvet. Ink Ebery 
evidently felt more secure in the 
darkness. But old Lafe didn’t. 

“Terror strikes best in the dark,” 
he muttered. He could hear his as- 
sistant groping forward through the 
blackness, ad he opened the door. 

Bright starlight flooded in. They 
stepped outside and Lafe secured the 
door with the new and formidable 
lock which the blacksmith, Hack 
Slawton, had provided at the same 
time he had devised the window 
shutters. 

“Sure is nice out,” the old printer 
said, breathing deeply of cool air 
tanged with sage. “Remind me to 
weed my flower garden first thing in 
the mornin’. Night, Ink.” 

“Night, Lafe.” 

They stepped off in different direc- 
tions, and that was the last word 
either of them ever spoke to the 
other. 


HE next morning, early, old 
-Lafe showed up at the shop 
with a young lady. Her name 


was Sally, and she was lovely. She 
was Lafe’s daughter, his only child. 


Whenever men at the diggings 
wanted to wash their minds clean of 
the greed and dirt—and the red 
horseshoe terror which stalked the 
gold camp—they let their thoughts 
wander to Sally Criswell and her 
black hair, made gay and fragrant 
with a flower from her father’s gar- 
den. Although the girl only empha- 
sized the intolerable loneliness of the 
camp, in thinking of her, men 
dreamed a little and for a while their 
faith was firm in the ultimate good- 
ness of life. 

Old Lafe unlocked the door to the 
print shop and pushed in ahead of 
his daughter. He didn’t know what 
it was he wanted to protect her from. 
He had an uneasy feeling, that was 
all. His eyes probed the shadows. 
Everything seemed to be in place— 

Suddenly he caught his breath. 
His glance was centered on the thin 
stack of papers, the special edition 
which he and Ink had printed off 
the night before and left on the table 
weighted down with the horseshoe. 


-At first glance it had seemed as 


though the horseshoe was still there. 
Something not quite right, though. 

He stepped nearer—and stood 
rigid, fingers clenched. 

“Dad!” Sally called in alarm, 
“what is it?” 

She came close and looked where 
he was looking—at the place where 
the horseshoe had been. 

“Oh!” her stricken voice sounded. 

White-faced and trembling, she 
reached out for her father’s hand. 
They stood there silently. What 
they looked at was a brand the shape 
and size of a horseshoe which had 
been burned through the stack of 
newspapers. 

Presently Lafe moved close. His 
bony fingers brushed across the 
charred surface of the brand and 
burrowed to the bottom of the thin 
stack of papers. He brought to light 
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a horseshoe, the identical one which 
he had placed on top of the stack 
the night before. i 

Up to a certain point it was simple 
enough to recreate what had hap- 
pened. Someone had entered the 
print shop. Whoever it was had 


taken the horseshoe, heated it red- 


hot and replaced it on top of the 
papers. The hot iron had eaten its 
way down through the papers which 
had been ink-moistened enough to 
keep them from flaming. That was 
all. 

On the face of it, nothing to get 
inordinately excited about. And yet 
it— 

“Niles Anderson found the horse- 
shoe brand in the bottom of his Tom- 


rocker when he went out to wash 


gravel one morning.” Lafe spoke the 
words in tired and hollow tones. 

“And that young Stevie Dey”— 
Sally’s voice was trembling—“dis- 
covered the brand on his own door- 
step.” 

“And both of them were dead be- 
fore night, kicked in the head by a 
horse, a . . a phantom horse! 
And Jim Coles the same way—” 
Lafe Criswell pressed his hands to 
his eyes, shook his gray head vio- 
lently. “Forgive me, my dear. I 
was unnerved for a moment. All 
right now. I won’t be worrying any 
more, And don’t you.” 

He looked into her tearful face, 
squeezed her two shoulders between 
his corded hands. “Your old daddy 
knows more about this red horse- 
shoe business than anyone. Knowl- 
edge is power. The minute Ink 
comes in, we'll print off another is- 
sue. Things will go right ahead as 
I’ve planned. I’ve got these self- 
styled Red Riders on the run and 
they know it.” 

“lint e. lm so frad for 


“Now, now,” old Lafe said reas- 
suringly. “I’ve taken certain meas- 
ures that even the riders don’t know 
about, measures for my safety—and 
for your happiness perhaps.” A soft 
glow crept over his face. “My safety 
and your happiness—which will be 
my happiness too and your safety. 
You don’t understand now. But you 
will. Soon. Things are looking very 
bright, my dear. And now I think 
Tl just step out in the garden. 
When I’m among my flowers all the 
sordid turmoil of this gold-mad town 
leaves me.” He sighed. “You call 
me when Ink comes. TIl bring you 
in a posy for your hair.” 

She nodded mutely, and he turned 
from her, walking in his slow, careful 
stride. He let himself out the back 
door.. From just outside his hand 
lifted in a fluttering wave. She blew 
him a kiss. 

Then she turned resolutely to the 
type case to set up a job-print or- 
der for Henry Becker’s dry-goods 
store. The town was beginning to 
stir. She could hear an ore wagon 
clank past outside, and one of Ra- 
mon Diego’s scrubby hens was cack- 
ling. From the sound of it, beer 
kegs were bemg unloaded at Dice 
Oatman’s saloon down the street. 
And from the gold hill at the other 
edge of town unpatterned sounds 
wafted up as the diggings came to 
life. 

None of the noises touched her 
personally. But when the step 
sounded from just beyond the front 
door, sharp and assertive on the 
wooden sidewalk, she started so vio- 
lently that she spilled a line of type 
from the stick in her hand. When 
the door was thrust open and she 
saw a tall, range-garbed stranger 
push his way inside, she would have 
screamed if the sound hadn’t caught 


in her throat. 
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HE man was a gunner! 

Paired sixes with worn wal- 

nut butts protruded from cut- 
away holsters . . . holsters which 
had been, obviously, hand-kneeded, 
and which were worn low, thonged 
to the leg. The brand of his gun- 
hawk calling stuck out all over him 
—in the loose way he held his hips, 
in the slight sag of his wide shoul- 


ders which put his hands in easy . 


grab-reach of the gun butts. In the 
somber recklessness glinting from his 
blue eyes, and the hard sardonic 
smile that touched his lips. 

But the smile changed, because al- 
most warmly human as he continued 
to meet her glance. “Did I startle 
you, ma’am?” he asked courteously. 
SEM sorry.” 

That this hard-case gunnie could 
be sorry for anything struck Sally as 
highly incredible. She stiffened de- 
fensively. 

“Youre Sally Criswell, 
you?” he spoke again. 

It didn’t mean a thing that he 
knew her name. Every man in Gold 
Hill knew her, and she didn’t know 
one in ten. 

“You the printer’s devil in this 
shop?” he continued lightly. “Look 
a heap more like the printer’s angel.” 

Her chin went up. He tried again. 
“I came to see your father. I came 
a long way.” 

She answered him then in an as- 
sured voice. “I’m quite certain my 
father doesn’t want to see you.” 

“How come you're so sure, 
ma’am?” His eyes, usually hard and 
rather secretive, were tolerant now, 
amused. 

“Tf you’d ever read his newspaper, 
you'd know. He doesn’t like gun- 
men. I don’t either.” 

His eyes were still amused, and it 
was making her furious. “Ordinary 
gunmen, ma’am, I don’t blame him,” 
he admitted. “Ordinary gunmen, I 


aren’t 


don’t like °em myself. But plumb 
superior gunmen—say one like the 
Pimo Kid—” 5 

“T’ve heard of him,” Sally cut in 
scornfully. “Gun-swaggering bully. 
Paid killer for anyone who'll hire 
him. He’s about the worst of the 
lot.” 

The stranger bowed. His quartz- 
blue eyes were mocking her. “Now 
that we’ve been properly introduced 
—I still want to see your father.” 

A chill of cold terror struck 
through the girl. She was correct, 
she told herself, in her first estimate 
of this man. He was a killer and he 
had come to kill her father! The 
Pimo Kid! The Red Riders had im- 
ported him. Last night they had 
left their fatal warning, the horse- 
shoe brand on the stack of papers. 
Now this morning they had sent the 
Pimo Kid to gun her father down. 

She wondered if she could possibly 
loosen her throat enough so that 
she could scream. Her lips parted 
as she tried to bring the sound out. 
Then the front door opened and Ink 
Ebery came in. 

Sally was never so glad to see any- 
one. Not that she expected her fa- 
ther’s mild-mannered assistant to go 
to town with the Pimo Kid. She 
didn’t know what she expected. She 
was just unutterably glad for the in- 
trusion. It gave her a chance to 
compose herself enough to think. 

Ink said good morning to her and 
nodded incuriously at the stranger. 
He took off his coat and shook out 
a clean apron that he had brought 
with him. One part of her mind 
watched his action with cold detach- 
ment, observing such insignificant 
details as a smudge which he had on 
the fresh apron already. Ink, hav- 
ing tied the apron on, started rolling 
up his sleeves. 

By that time the thinking part of 
Sally’s mind had decided on a course 
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of action. “This is the Pimo Kid,” 
she said carefully to Ink. “He wants 
to see father. But father’s not here. 
I think he’s in the garden. Would 
you just run home please and get 
him and tell him the Pimo Kid is 
waiting for him here?” 

She thought she was being quite 
clever about it. Ink would know 
that the only garden was the one 
in back of the shop. But the Pimo 
Kid couldn’t be expected to know it. 
While he waited, Ink would have a 
chance to warn her father. 


UT Sally’s triumph was short- 
lived. Ink Ebery seemed not 
to sense the situation at all. 

He actually stepped up to the Pimo 
Kid and extended his hand. 

“Always wanted to meet you,” he 
said, a look that was suspiciously like 
hero-worship in his eyes. “Mr. Cris- 
well, why if he’s in the garden, that’s 
right outside. Go on back and talk 
to him, why don’t you?” 

The Pimo Kid said he would, and 
swung on his heel. Then he stopped 
as he saw the naked fear on Sally’s 
face. 

“Miss Sally, ma’am,” he said gen- 
tly, “everything’s under control.” 

Ink Ebery seemed to really notice 
her for the first time this morning. 
“Why, sure, Sally. Did you think— 
Why, look, the Pimo Kid is some- 
body your dad wants to see. He sent 
for him!” 

She blinked her eyes. “If—if you 
say it’s all right, Ink.” She wouldn’t 
meet the Pimo Kid’s stare, and after 
a moment he walked on out into the 
yard in back. 

When the sound of his boot heels 
was buried in the dust outside, she 
turned to Ink. “If you want to 
know why I’m so upset, look at 
this!” She removed a covering pa- 
per from the stack of newspapers. 

Ink Ebery stared at the horseshoe 


brand. A glaze came to his pale 
eyes, and he swallowed twice. 
“Gosh,” he said, “Oh, my gosh!” 

“Tm going out to dad,” Sally said 
tensely. “I don’t care what you say 
about it being all right. I don’t like 
the idea of dad being alone with that 
—that killer.” 

She turned, walked swiftly to the 
door. Outside she lifted her hands 
in a helpless way, said something in a 
shrill voice, something that wasn’t a 
word at all, just a sound. She would 
have collapsed if Ink Ebery, coming 
close behind her, hadn’t reached out 
and caught and held her. 


CHAPTER II 
RED HORSESHOE DEATH 


AFE CRISWELL was dead! 

| Pitched on his face there in 

the soft dirt of his flower bed. 

He had a red zinnia in one gnarled 

hand. And redder than the flower 

was the blood that capped his skull, 
glistening in the morning sun. 

The Pimo Kid was bending over 
the printer’s body. He motioned Ink 
Ebery to take Sally away when she 
started forward with a low cry. But 
Sally eluded him, flung herself on her 
knees by her father’s side. 

“You . . . you murderer!” she 
choked, staring dully at the Kid. 

Ink Ebery took her in hand, strug- 
gling with her when she tried to get 
at the Kid. 

“No, Sally, no,” Ink pleaded with 
her tragically. “Not the Pimo Kid. 
This is no gun job. Look!” He 
pointed to the horseshoe marks in 


- the ground. 


They seemed to be everywhere. 
Gouged deep in the soft dirt of the 
flower bed and leading away over the 
eroded gravel surface to join the 
front street. 

“You see,” Ink Ebery said, his 
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voice hoarse, “it’s just—like those 
others. It’s the phantom horse!” 

The Pimo Kid was studying the 
tracks. 
the blacksmith shop and led off in 
the same direction. The blacksmith 
shop, a stone’s long throw away, was 
built in the lee of the same low butte 
which frowned above the back yard 
of the print shop. 

From the looks of it a horse had 
left the street, angled between the 
blacksmith shop and the butte, and 
come stomping down on Lafe Cris- 
well while he bent over his flowers. 
The printer’s skull had been crushed 
in, apparently from a direct kick. 

“He . he couldn’t have been 
out here more than five minutes,” 
Sally said, between choking sobs. 

Ink Ebery was thinking out loud, 
words dropping woodenly from his 
lips. “In broad daylight a horse 
comes in and kicks Lafe dead, and 
goes away again. And nobody sees 
it and nobody hears it. That makes 
four that’s died like that. It... 
it’s plumb unnatural. Weird. It’s 
enough to make a man lose his mind. 
Riders of the Red Horseshoe they 
call themselves—” 

The Pimo Kid had bent and was 
carefully examining the dead wound. 
Ink Ebery kept muttering. “First 
the warnin’—the horseshoe brand. 
Then the red horseshoe—on a man’s 
skull!” 

Not even the Pimo Kid heard the 
man who approached. The first he 
or any of them knew was when a 
shadow fell across the flower bed. 
The Kid. glanced up sharply. A 
squat and scowling man looked down 
at him. The man wore greasy moc- 
casins on his bare feet. A greasy 
shirt with no buttons on it was open 
almost to his belt, exposing a chest 
like a gorilla’s and very nearly as 
hairy. The-shirt sleeves had been 
cut off at the shoulders. Muscles 


They came in from back of . 


bunched on his huge arms and the 
curly hair covered even the backs 
of his fingers. 

“So it come, huh?” he said heavily. 

“Yeah,” Ink Ebery jerked. 

The newcomer lifted his arm to- 
ward the blacksmith shop. “I was 
openin’ up,” he said vaguely. “I 
seen everybody here, so I come on 
over.’ 

“Tt’s jus’ like the plies Hark,” 
Ink Ebery told him. s ee 

Hack Slawton grunted. “You 
mean the warnin’ brand and all?” 

“Yeah. Inside. On the stack of 
papers. The special edition that we 
were aimin’ to distribute today.” 

The blacksmith’s perpetual scowl 
deepened. “How come inside? I 
fixed them windows and doors. Devil 
himself couldn’t get in.” 

“The Red Riders got in!” 

Hack Slawton’s arm pushed out 
toward the Kid. “Who’s he?” 

“Pimo Kid,” Ink Ebery said in a 
hushed voice. “It’s all right, Lafe 
sent for him.” 


HE circle was widening. A 

miner had come and stared 

and gone away and come 

back with three others. Word that 
the red horseshoe terror had struck 
again was circulating fast. Gold 
Hill folks were standing two-deep 
around the flower bed, trampling the 
flowers, some of them, in their mor- 
bid frenzy to see. And then Gill 
Clay, the Gold Hill marshal, shoul- 
dered in. And close behind him, in 
creaking patent-leather shoes and 
jangling watch chain, came Alvin K. 
Mulch, local banker and the most 
important man in Gold Hill. 
“Git back, everybody,” Gill Clay 
ordered. The marshal was a sharp- 
featured, acid-tongued man, with a 
disposition like a riled rattler’s. 
Stomach ulcers and one unsolved red 
horseshoe crime after another didn’t 
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contribute to his good nature. “You, 
too,” he barked at the Kid, while 
everybody else was backing up. 
“Who the hell are you, anyway?” 

“That’s the Pimo Kid,” somebody 
said, and talk tapered off while the 
crowd waited in tense expectation 
for some kind of showdown. 

“Pimo Kid, huh?” the marshal 
growled. “What’s he doin’ here?” 

The Pimo Kid answered for him- 
self. “What’s anybody doin’ here?” 

They stared at each other, and 
not pleasantly. 

From around the corner of the 
print shop sounded the soft plud of 
hoofs. It brought the hair tugging 
at the roots of the more fearful of 
the onlookers. They had vivid men- 
tal pictures of a killer horse. A horse 
which appeared like magic from the 
sky—and hoofed down its victims 
in the open, only to disappear like 
the wind. A phantom horse! 

Everybody looked around. A 
horse was there all right. A blue 
roan, a huge, splendid animal, sad- 
dled and with reins trailing. 

The Pimo Kid made a thin whis- 
tling noise through his teeth. The 
horse nickered and stood still. 

“Your ‘bronc, Kid?” the marshal 
shot in. 

“Yeah.” 

“How come he’s prowlin’ around 
here like a slinking wolf?” 

“I wouldn’t call it prowlin’,” the 
Kid shot back. “When I ain’t aimin’ 
to stay long at a place I leave the 
reins hang down. Pretty soon the 
horse comes lookin’ for me.” 

“Got him well trained, ain’t you?” 

“Got him damn well trained,” the 
Kid agreed. 

The marshal glared, but the Pimo 
Kid’s eyes did not waver. 

Alvin K. Mulch, important as al- 
ways, did what he could to break up 
the tension that was building fast 
between these two. The genial 


banker folded his hands across his 
wide stomach and beamed at them 
both. Or if he didn’t beam, he 
looked as pleasant as he decently 
could under the circumstances. Al- 
vin K. Mulch was the kind of man 
who got around and had a hearty 
word and a glad hand for everybody. 
He was a great peacemaker. 

“Come, come,” he urged, “save 
your private quarrel, men, till an- 
other time, and we'll sell tickets, and 
Til be glad to referee. Right now 
we've got serious business on hand.” 

It wasn’t the banker’s fault that 
his plea went unheeded. The red- 
horseshoe jitters were too much with 
everyone, particularly Gill Clay, who 
was being held responsible for the 
unsolved erimes. 

“Take a look, somebody,” the 
marshal shouted, “at the hoofs of 
this damn well-trained horse of the 
Pimo Kid’s. See if there’s new blood 
on the hoofs.” 

Talk ran raggedly through the 
crowd: Men craned their necks ex- 
citedly to look. Some of the ten- 
sion eased away when a miner on the 
outside shouted back, “No blood, 
Gill.” 

“Not on my horse or anyone 
else’s,” said the Pimo Kid. 

“Whadda you mean by that 
crack?” the marshal demanded bel- 


ligerently. 
“Yes... yes, lad,” the banker 
interrupted. “Please justify that 


statement.” 

“Take a close look at that skull 
fracture,’ the Pimo Kid told the 
marshal. 

Scowling, Gill Clay bent to better 
examine the death wound. 

“See anything special?” 

“I see where somebody’s horse 
runnin’ around loose has kicked old 
Lafe and killed him. Am I supposed 
to see any more’n that?” 

“No, bein’ just another dumb mar- 
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shal you wouldn’t be expected to see 
any more’n that,” said the Pimo Kid. 
“But if you used the eyes God gave 
you, you might notice there’s no dirt 
ground into the wound. Then if you 
used the brains of a grasshopper you 
might conclude this man wasn’t 
kicked by a horse at all.” 

“You're so smart, gunnie,” Gill 
Clay sneered. “Why wasn’t he?” 

“T’ve just told you. Look at the 
hoof marks in this garden dirt. 
Stands to reason that if the horse 
had kicked Lafe Criswell, some of 
the dirt would have been carried to 
the wound.” 

An excited stir went up from the 
crowd. 

“A logical deduction, my boy,” 
the banker affirmed. “Yes, very 
logical.” 

“If a horse didn’t kick him,” Gill 
Clay asked angrily, “what’s a horse’s 
tracks doin’ here?” 

“You’re askin’ me?” The Pimo 
Kid shrugged. “Leave me.ask you 
one. How many people knew it was 
Lafe Criswell’s habit to spend some 
time among his flowers every morn- 
ing?” 

“Hell, everybody knowed that.” 

“No help there then.” 

“You never answered my ques- 
tion,” the marshal said sourly. 
“What’s a horse’s tracks doin’ here?” 

“If it was my job to guess, Pd 
say the horse was brought in here 
last night some time for the par- 
ticular purpose of makin’ these 
tracks. Brought in by someone who 
expected to have Lafe murdered this 
mornin’. Settin’ the scene to make 
it look like Lafe was kicked by a 
horse.” 

“Why’d they want to make it look 
like he’d been kicked by a horse?” 

“You folks here in Gold Hill ought 
to know that better’n me. It’s part 
of these here, now, Red Riders’ ter- 
ror tactics, ain’t it? They kill and 


they scare at the same time—if any- 
body is fool enough to believe in a 
phantom horse.” 

“How’d you know the horse tracks 
were made last night, and not at the 
same time the crime was commit- 
ted?” snapped Gill Clay. 


HATS the easiest one of all,” 

the Pimo Kid obliged. “Look 

at some of these hoof marks 
in the garden dirt. See how deep 
they are? There’d be grains of dirt 
still tumblin’ down the sides if the 
hoof marks were fresh. But the 
marks are set. They’ve been here at 
least a few hours.” 

“You know so many ways he 
wasn’t killed,” the marshal insinu- 
ated, “maybe you know how he was 
killed?” 

“Maybe,” the Kid let out slowly, 
“I do—yeah:.” 

“All right, how was it?” Casually, 
it seemed, Gill Clay’s hand moved 
toward his holstered gun. 

“Same way the others were killed 
would be my guess.” 

“In other words,” the marshal 
rasped, “you're not tellin’. You 
know a hell of a lot fer an outsider, 
Kid. I think Ill take you in and 
find out what else you know.” His 
fingers closed hard around his gun 
butt. 

The Pimo Kid stood in an insolent 
slouch, broad shoulders bent a little 
forward, thumbs hooked in his belt. 
“Don’t be any dumber’n you have 
to, marshal,” was all he said. 

Gill Clay’s fingers twitched, but 
he didn’t draw. He stood there glar- 
ing. 

“Come, come men,” the banker’s 
persuasive voice boomed. “This is 
no time for—” 

The marshal didn’t let him finish. 
“Maybe you can give one good rea- 
son,” he slashed at the Kid, “why 
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you're here and mixed up in all 
this?” 

“Sure,” the Pimo Kid said flatly. 
“T came on here to be Lafe Cris- 
well’s bodyguard.” His voice soft- 
ened. “I got here a few minutes too 
late.” 

“Since you admit you got here too 
late, then you'll be movin’ on, I 
reckon—afore sundown.” 

“Wrong guess, marshal. I’m cut- 
tin’ myself in for the rest of the 
game. There’s a couple more at this 
print shop that might need the same 
kind of six-gun protection I’m ex- 
pert at givin’. You might pass the 
word along. The Red Riders might 
be interested—” 

He broke off at a sudden choked 
gasp from Sally Criswell. He turned 
toward her and saw that her face 
was white. The hand she pointed 
was trembling. “Your. . . your 
cartridge belt,” she stumbled the 
words. “In back—it’s stuck in your 
belt. In back—” 

The Pimo Kid felt behind him. 
His fingers closed on something 
wedged under his cartridge belt. It 
was protruding part way, something 
thin, smooth, crisp. He pulled it out 
and looked at it. So did everybody 
else. 

It was a chip of wood. A horse- 
shoe mark had been burned on it. 

In the stark silence which followed 
the discovery the marshal’s harsh 
laugh sounded. “That makes two 
invitations you’ve got to leave town, 
Kid.” 

CHAPTER III 


GOLD HILL GUNS 


HILE the old printer’s body 

\ \ was taken by his friends to 

his home, the Pimo Kid 

made the rounds of the doors and 

windows of the print shop with the 

marshal, Ink Ebery and Hack Slaw- 
ton. 


The irate, glowering blacksmith 
stumped around in his greasy moc- 
casins, making throaty noises and 
reaching out his hairy hands to shake 
the window grills. 

“Fixed ’em myself,” he muttered. 
“A grizzly couldn’t get in.” 

“Somebody got in,” the marshal 
pointed out implacably. 

“Yeah,” said Ink Ebery. “Every- 
thing was locked when we went home 
and Lafe had the only key there was. 
But still somebody got in and left 
that horseshoe brand on the papers.” 

“Old Lafe’s been plumb outspoken 
in the Enterprise about the Red 
Riders,” the marshal observed. 

Hack Slawton couldn’t get his 
mind off the windows. “How'd they 
get in?” he demanded stubbornly. 

“How’d they slip the horseshoe 
brand in the Pimo Kid’s gun belt?” 
Ink Ebery countered shrilly. “Who 
knows how they do anything?” 

“Pimo Kid here claims to know,” 
Gill Clay said dryly. 

The Kid turned as swiftly as a cat, 
his eyes blazing. “You want to make 
anything out of it?” 

The marshal’s. Adam’s apple 
bobbed up and down his long throat. 
He made a pass at grinning. “Just 
talkin’, Kid,” he said weakly. 

“T don’t like it. What I know is 
the same thing anybody could know. 
It was a horseshoe mark on Lafe’s 
skull, wasn’t it? And the same with 
the others who were killed? All 
right, if it wasn’t a horse, it must’ve 
been a man that killed ’°em. That’s 
evident, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah, sure.” 

“Well, if you were fixin’ to make 
a mark on a man’s skull like that, 
how would you do it?” 

Gill Clay rubbed his stubbled 
chin. “I reckon there’d only be one 
way. Yeah, sure, you’d have to 
take a horseshoe and fix it on a 
sledge hammer—somethin’ anyhow 
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with a little weight to it on one end, 
and a handle so’s you could swing 
it 

The Pimo Kid grinned thinly. 
“You surprised even yourself on that 
one, didn’t you? . Or did you?” 

“You accusin’ me?” the marshal 
demanded. 

“Turn about’s fair play, ain’t it?” 

“How anybody’d get in here I 
don’t see,” Hack Slawton muttered, 
his mind still on the single track. 

“Git the Pimo Kid to turn his 
master mind on it,” Gill Clay ad- 
vised. He tossed the Kid a parting 
shot as he turned toward the door. 
“Come night time and you better be 
leavin’. You can’t buck the law and 
the Red Riders both.” 

With the marshal’s boot heels 
sounding away on the walk, the 
Pimo Kid grinned. “There goes a 
nice, pleasant man that I like,” he 
remarked, “about a plugged centa- 
vo’s worth.” 

“Aw, Gill ain’t so bad,” Ink Ebery 
defended. “Little dumb maybe, but 
all right when you get to know him. 
His stomach trouble makes him 
cranky sometimes and gives him 
blind spots, like when you pointed 
out them things about the horse- 
shoes that he’d ought to caught him- 
self. But he ain’t so bad.” 

“You can have him,” the Pimo 
Kid said, and turned his interest to 
the blacksmith. “Nice window job 
of yours,” he complimented. 

“You like it, huh?” Hack Slaw- 
ton’s thundercloud face lit up in a 
brief smile. “Come on over to the 
shop,’ he urged. “Ill show you 
where I do my work.” 

“Td admire to see,” the Pimo Kid 
told him, poker-faced. He had flat- 
tered Slawton into making the offer. 
Had he dropped in uninvited, the 
surly smith would have supected him 
of snooping. 

“You stock a lot of charcoal, don’t 


you?” he observed a little later when 
Slawton, scowling still, was showing 
him around the blacksmith shop. 

“Yeah. This is a busy town. I 
heat a lot of iron.” 

The Pimo Kid had a reason for 
his question. He had watched nar- 
rowly when the blacksmith an- 
swered. But it was like pulling hen 
teeth to use indirection on a man as 
elemental as Hack Slawton. The 
answer revealed nothing. 


HE Kid concentrated his in- 

terest on the shop itself. He 

had better luck there. Some- 
body called the blacksmith outside 
to look at a wagon-wheel job and 
the Kid was left to prowl by him- 
self. He headed straight for the 
charcoal pile in the corner near the 
hooded forge. 

He wasn’t anywhere near the 
forge when the blacksmith came 
back in the shop. Nor was the hard 
glint still showing in his eyes, the 
glint which had come there when he 
had discovered the thing he had been 
looking for. 

He didn’t mention his discovery, 
but back in the print shop again, 
his eyes held a speculative glow. Ink 
Ebery was bending over the type 
case, and the Pimo Kid had a few 
minutes alone with Sally Criswell, 
who had returned from the house. 

One thing bothered the Kid out 
of all proportion to its seeming im- 
portance. That was the attitude of 
Sally Criswell toward him. With 
the wind blowing in at the open 
door, stirring her hair; with the 
morning sun slanting over the red 
rock butte, streaming in to bathe 
her in a golden flood, she looked too 
breathtakingly beautiful to be real. 
The Pimo Kid felt strange pangs, a 
kind of collapse, as though a knife 
were prodding his insides. He put 
it down as the beginning of a strong 
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protective urge toward this lovely, 
unhappy girl. 

‘But Sally Criswell, he could tell, 
did not trust him fully. 

If he could have known precisely 
what was in her mind, he would have 
been more disturbed than ever. 
Over and. over she was saying to 
herself, “Your happiness and my 
safety.” Almost her father’s last 
words. He had been thinking of 
the coming of the Pimo Kid. She 
knew it now. He had so confidently 
expected the Pimo Kid to bring hap- 
piness and safety. Instead he had 
brought death! 

The Pimo Kid couldn’t know what 
he was stepping into when he tried, 
humanly enough, to build himself up 
a little. 

“Miss Sally, ma’am,” he said ear- 
nestly, “looks like your father didn’t 
tell you anything about me. But 
my dad, he was Nolly Pendelton, 
and Pendelton’s my rightful name, 
too, only they mostly call me the 
Pimo Kid on account—” 

He floundered under her stare. If 
it were inattentive only—but it was 
downright hostile, it seemed, to him. 

He started again. “Reckon it 
makes no matter on account of what, 
does it? My dad and yours, any- 
how, they wagon-trained west to- 
gether a good many years ago. Set 
right smart store by each other, I’ve 
heard the Old Man tell. A heap 
plenty he told me about you, too, 
Miss Sally, ma’am. Didn’t—didn’t 
your father ever talk to you about 
me?” 

“Does it matter?” she asked dully. 

He colored. Every inch of his 
range-toughened face between collar 
and hair line went red. “Why, no. 
No, don’t anyways matter, I reckon. 
I was jus’ tryin’ to say, your dad 
sent for me and I I come to 
side him with ‘my guns.” He said 
this last defensively, and why it was 


he didn’t kuow. Something about 
the way Sally looked at him. 

“You came too late,” she said al- 
most accusingly. 

He nodded somberly. Then, “But 
it’s not too late to help you—” 

“Help me?” Her voice was high, 
almost hysterical. “You can’t even 
help yourself!” 

“Now wait!” he said soothingly, 
“youre referrin’ to that horseshoe 
brand somebody slipped under my 
belt. As a scare, that ain’t worth 
two cents. The way folks was millin’ 
around out there anyone could’ve 
slipped that chip in my belt—” 

“That’s just it!” she burst in. 
“Anyone. You can’t trust anyone. 
No one knows who the Red Riders 
are. They might be you or Ink 
or me, for all anyone knows. They’re 
everywhere. They know everything. 
They can do anything. You'd bet- 
ter get out of town like Gill Clay 
told you. That’s what we'll all have 
to do, get out of town—if we live 
long enough!” 

“Now, Miss Sally, ma’am, these 
here Red Riders you talk about, they 
ain’t near so om-omniscient and 
omni-present as what you make out. 
Why, look, we’ve took a puff and 
blowed their phantom horse away al- 
»zady. It’s men we're buckin’, ordi- 
nary men. And there’s nary a man 
that won’t cave in to well-placed gun 
lead—” 


HE Pimo Kid started for- 

ward instinctively, reaching 

toward the stack of branded 
newspapers on the table. The wind 
that blew down from the San La- 
zaro Range, across the hell’s jumble 
of rock in the Buzzard’s Beak desert 
and over the red butte at the edge 
of Gold Hill, had eddied through the 
open door and lifted the top papers 
from the stack, starting to blow 
them to the floor. 
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The Kid reached out to save them 
—and by his action probably saved 
his life! 

A bullet slapped past his face so 


close he felt its lethal breath. It 


pinged off the iron frame of the 


Washington hand press where the. 


Kid’s hat was hanging, and slashed 
through a square tin can holding 
printer’s ink on a shelf against the 
far wall. Wafting through the door 
on the heels of the bullet, the sharp 
cr-aa-ck of a light rifle sounded. 
While the gun echoes still re- 
bounded between the red rock butte 
and the print shop, the Pimo Kid 
shouted at Ink and moved to thrust 
Sally out of the line of fire. - Taking 
a position at the back window, he 
tilted the shutter to see out. There 
was but one place on the butte at 
a low enough level for.a man to 


| 
| 


‘through the print-shop door. 


ee 


out 


ç la: the door 
opened the Pimo 
Kid cocked his 
gun—he was go- 
ing to distribute 
that special edi- 
tion or a lot of 

lead! 


crouch and put an effective bullet 
He 
marked the place in his mind and 
turned back to face the frightened 
girl. . 
“Reckon I better be seein’ you 
home, Miss Sally,” he said evenly. 
His smile counciled courage. He 
stepped to the press and picked up 
his hat. The bullet, he found, had 
rasped through the braided hatband 
of sorrel horsehair. He pulled the 
dangling band away and tossed it 
down. He looked at Sally. “Ready?” 

“Aren’t you,” she gasped, “going 
after them or anything?” 

He shook his head. “By the time 
I could get around atop the butte 
there’d be nobody there.” 

She stared at him. “What—what 
are you going to do after I’m home?” 

“Nothin’ much. Might come back 
and get Ink to show me how to print 
off another special edition of the 
Gold Hill Enterprise.” 

“Not me!” Ink’s too-bright eyes 
reflected his fear. His teeth were 
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chattering. “That was too close. 
Tve had enough. Somebody else. 
Not me.” 

Sally Criswell didn’t hesitate. She 
walked to the peg and took down 
an apron. 

“T’ll show you how to print it,” 
she told the Pimo Kid. 


CHAPTER IV 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN 


HE silence of despair and de- 

feated hopes flooded in be- 

tween them as they faced 
each other in the print shop, Sally 
Criswell and the Pimo Kid. 

But that was only for a moment. 
There was infectious vitality about 
the Pimo Kid. And neither was 
Sally Criswell the type to remain de- 
pressed long. From her pioneer fa- 
ther she had inherited high courage. 

“First thing on the program,” the 
Kid said briskly, “is to lock every- 
thing up and shutter the windows.” 

The place was so dark after they 
had gone the rounds of doors and 
windows that they were forced to 
light the lamps. The pale yellow 
light sifted through the stifling air— 
eerie illumination for the daytime. 
It seemed to draw them together 
again. From opposite sides of the 
long room they came until they 
faced each other, tensely, across the 
thin stack of papers. 

Conflicting emotions tore at Sally. 
She didn’t really blame Ink Ebery 
for walking out. He wasn’t paid for 
taking life-and-death risks, and he 
had taken a lot of them already. 
But she had to admire courage wher- 
ever she saw it. And the Pimo Kid, 
killer though he might be and offer- 
ing his guns for hire, lining his lead 
in the interests of the highest bid- 
der, had shown courage when all 
others had failed her. 

Perhaps the Pimo Kid wasn’t as 


black as folks painted him. There 
was a right and a wrong side to 
everything. Perhaps he hired out 
his famous guns only to the right 
side. Certainly he had taken on this 
“gun job” with no prospect of per- 
sonal gain whatever. She would like 
to think the best about him. There 
was something so warmly human 
about him when he smiled. 

But having argued herself to this 
point, a grave doubt arose. Mingled 
with her grief came a sharp thrust 
of fear at being so utterly alone with 
the notorious Pimo Kid—she had 
to admit it, notorious was the word 
she had always used for character- 
izing him. She almost regretted her 
impulsive offer to work with him. 
What did she know of him really? 
Merely this: that he had been alone 
with her father before anyone had 
discovered him dead! 

He was a gunman with a reputa- 
tion as wide as the West, and he 
could be as guilty as anyone. He 
might be playing a crafty game on 
the side of the Red Riders. When 
all was said and done, she had to 
take him on faith. Gill Clay, whom 
she trusted, seemed not to trust the 
Pimo Kid. Well, and neither did 
she—not quite. How could she 
when the red horseshoe menace hung 
so ominously over the town that all 
men walked in stealth, looking ask- 
ance even at their brothers? 

She became uneasily aware all at 
once of an intentness of expression 
on the Kid’s face. His head was 
slightly turned. She couldn’t be 
sure, but he seemed to be listening 
for something. 

If he was, he didn’t admit it. He 
gave her his quick smile, reassuring 
and friendly. “Let’s start back a 
ways,” he said. “TIl loop my rope 
far’s it'll go, and you take it up from 
there.” 


She nodded faintly. 
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LL right, the way I’ve got. it, 
A this terror ring appeared in 
Gold Hill shortly after the 
diggings proved up. The idea be- 
hind it is to scare men away from 
their minin’ claims. Every time a 
miner strikes it rich, he gets a warn- 
in’ in the form of a horseshoe brand 
burned into somethin’ or other. He 
packs up and gits or—” He paused, 
remembering Lafe Criswell’s crushed 
and bloody skull, “or else the phan- 
tom horse kicks him,” was the way 
he put it. “What I’d admire to 
know,” he rushed on, “is where does 
the law tie in with all this?” 

“You met Gill Clay,” she said. 
“He’s trustworthy—so far as any- 
one in this town is. But you 
wouldn’t exactly call him inspired, 
would your” 

“Don’t he ever deputize anyone 
and try to get to the bottom of 
things?” 

“Oh, yes—and runs around with 
them in circles.” 


“T see. All right, what happens 
to the claims that are abandoned?” 

“Nothing.” 

He frowned. “Don’t anyone take 
*em over?” 

“Sometimes a man drunk or 


foolish squats on one—for about a 
day.” r 

“Then what?” 

“He gets the horseshoe sign, and 
he leaves, too.” 

“And the gold claims just lay there 
idle under the sun?” 

“The good ones, yes.” Her hands 
fluttered. - “You see how hopeless it 
is? The terrorists work completely 
under cover. They left a note or 
two at first signed ‘Riders of the Red 
Horseshoe.’ But now they leave 
only the brand.” 

His head was cocked a little side- 
ways. Again she thought he had 
that appearance of listening. 

Half to himself he said, “One way 


would be to wait till all the good 
claims are proved up. Somebody’ll 
take ’em all over eventually. Who- 
ever does will be the Red Riders.” 

“By that time everybody will be 
gone from here—or dead.” 

“Sure. I was jus’ figgerin’. What 
we've got to do is pull ’em into the 
open fast, afore they do any more 
damage.” 

“That—that was father’s idea. 
Terror can’t live under the light of 
truth and understanding. I’ve heard 
him say it a hundred times.” 

The Pimo Kid was listening, but 
not to her. It was beginning to get 
on her nerves. Listening for what? 
She was about to ask him. But he 
spoke first. 

“Your father, now, he wasn’t 
workin’ a claim?” 

She shook her head. “It was a lit- 
tle different with father. He learned 
something, I don’t know how, about 
the identity of some of the Red Rid- 
ers. He was going to reveal it in his 

aper.” 

“He didn’t reveal what he knew 
to you?” the Pimo Kid asked gently. 

“No 393 


“Or to Ink Ebery, do you think?” 

‘Tm sure not.” 

He was studying the branded pa- 
pers intently. “No help here. 
They’ve burned the middle out, de- 
stroyed whatever it was he printed 
about them.” 

A little color lit her cheeks for 
the first time since the morning’s 
tragedy. “But the type is still in 
the form! They didn’t destroy that.” 

He looked at her admiringly. 
“Maybe our troubles are anyway 
half over.” He turned toward the 
press, but his brow wrinkled as he 
stared at the long primer type in the 
form. “Looks like a foreign lan- 
guage!” 

She came and stood by his side. 
“It’s backward.” 
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“Backward! Whose mistake is 
that?” à 
“Yours,” she said, and smiled 


wanly. “I can read it as well back- 
ward as forward. Listen—” She 
paused, eyes rapidly scanning the 
type; then looked up, a kind of be- 
wildered fright on her face. “Why 
this—it isn’t anything. It isn’t any 
good to us at all!” 

“Why ain’t it?” he demanded. 

“Whatever it was father knew, he 
didn’t reveal it here? He only 
threatened to in the next issue!” 

“Why, damn me for a lop-eared 
maverick—excuse me, Miss Sally, 
ma’am, for cussin’, but I was so sure 
we had a tally on the trouble around 
here. Well, read what it does say.” 

“You'll think it’s pretty rambunc- 
tious language, Pm afraid. When 
dad gets—got steamed up—” Her 
lip quivered. “It—it sounds so much 
like him.” 

“You jus’ go ahead and read what- 
ever it says,” the Kid suggested, with 
quick sympathy. 

She nodded. Bending her head 
over the type bed, she read aloud: 


“TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
This is to notify certain hydrophobia 
skunks besmirching and polluting the air of 
our fair and shining metropolis that their 
nefarious past has caught up with them 
and is reaching to cut their throats. Yea, 
verily, their sins have found them out, and 
their malodorous hides are scheduled sud- 
den for the stretching board. 

“We refer to no other than the cowardly 
perpetrator of the murder that happened 
to poor Stevie Dey when a phantom horse 
(sic) kicked him. Information from a relia- 
ble source has come to this office positively 
identifying same, along with associates in 
sundry other murders around here. We ad- 
vise said skunks to take fast and immediate 
steps out of town, because their names. will 
positively be printed in CAPITAL LET- 
TERS in the next regular edition of the 
Gold Hill Enterprise. 

“Tf they are still lingermg here then, and 
the law doesn’t stir itself to do something 
pronto, WE KNOW SOMEBODY . WHO 
WILL!” 


tears. The Pimo Kid’s own 

eyes were glistening. “I wish 
Pd knowed your dad personal,” he 
said softly. “He was a scrapper from 
away back. He was a large amount 
of all right. Now I'll tell you what 
we'll do—and he’d like it to be this 
way, too. We'll print up another 
special edition and run it jus’ like 
your dad wrote it with only a couple 
slight changes. At the beginnin’, 
strike out, To Whom It May Con- 
cern. Instead put, To the Self-styled 
Riders of the Red Horseshoe. In 
the middle mention that the mur- 
derer of Lafe Criswell is also knowed. 
At the end of it, where it says if 
the law doesn’t stir itself pronto to 
do something, We Know Somebody 
Who Will—after it says that, sign 
my name.” 

“But you don’t know who. . 

who killed dad!” Sally exclaimed. 
“You don’t know anything about 


Sit: looked up, blinking back the 


any of it.” 


He neither denied nor affirmed 
that. “I wonder if your dad did?” 
he said. “What do you think?” 

“Why, I. . . I don’t. know.” 

“Sounds to me like he might have 
been runnin’ a bluff. Whether he 
was or not, we will! You make the 
changes in the type where it’s 
needed, Miss Sally, ma’am, and—” 

He stopped abruptly and listened. 
There was no doubt about it this 
time. His head was thrust forward, 
his firm jaw tightly shut. His blue 
eyes were touched with the same 
somber recklessness that had glinted 
from them when he made his first 
appearance at the print shop early 
that morning. 

Sally cocked her head, listening, 
too. All she heard was the ringing 
sound of Hack Slawton’s hammer 
pounding out hot iron on an anvil 
at the blacksmith shop. She glanced 
inquiringly at the Pimo Kid. 
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“Tt’s just begun,” he said quickly. 
“T’ve been waitin’ for it.” 

“Waiting for what?” 

“His hammering to start. Checks 
pretty good. Little while ago I saw 
him leave by the back door with a 
rifle in his hand. He had just about 
time to get to the top of the butte 
in back of this print shop before the 
rifle shot sounded. Now between 
the time of the shot and the com- 
mencin’ of this hammerin’, there’s 
been just about time for a man to 
come down again.” 

“You mean,” she gasped incredu- 
lously, “you think Hack Slawton 
took that shot at you?” 

“Tt’s right possible.” 

“Why—why he might have taken 
his rifle out back for any number of 
reasons,” the girl objected. 

“Sure. But there’s this: if hed 
kill your dad that he was supposed 
to be friendly to, he wouldn’t have 
any compunction about shootin’ 
me, would he?” 

She stared at him, too stunned to 
talk. 


CHAPTER V 
SPECIAL EDITION 


HERE’S other things that 

point to Hack,” the Kid said 

quietly. “For instance, look 
how handy he is at makin’ things 
out of iron. Look at these fancy 
barred windows. No one could get 
in here—eaxcept maybe the man who 
rigged up these door and window de- 
aices. And where was the horse- 
shoe heated that burned the brand 
in these papers? Slawton’s forge was 
used last night. I know because I 


made it a point to be with him when . 


he opened up the blacksmith shop 
this morning. I went inside and 
looked around.” 

“You suspected him from the 
first?” 

“Yes, and I'll tell you why. You'll 


remember I poiñted out a few things 
to the marshal, that clear busted up 
the phantom horse theory. One 
thing I didn’t mention, not trustin’ 
Clay any more’n he trusted me. It’s 
this: although there wasn’t any dirt 
in the wound that the murder instru- 
ment made, there was somethin’ else. 
Charcoal.” 

“Charcoal?” the girl repeated, be- 
wildered. 

“Not much. Jus’ enough to set 
me to puttin’ two and two together 
about our friend the blacksmith. A 
little charcoal, see, had got stuck in 
the corrugations and nail holes of 
the horseshoe so that when the blow 
was struck, a smudge of that char- 
coal was ground into the wound.” 

“But surely,” Sally protested, 
“Hack Slawton isn’t the only one 
around here who uses charcoal?” 

“Reckon not,” the Pimo Kid 
agreed. “But he’s the only one I 
know for sure who uses a pile of 
charcoal to cover up a short-handled 
sledge that’s got a horseshoe welded 
to it.” 

Sally trembled. 
saw it?” 

“When Slawton stepped outside to 
look at somebody’s broken wagon 
wheel, I managed to poke around in 
the charcoal a little and I uncovered 
it, yes.” i 

“What did you do about it?” 

“Covered it up again quick.” 

“Covered it up again!” the girl’s 
voice was incredulous. 

“The Red Riders are bigger than 
any one man. Figgered I'd better 
wait and see how the deal went be- 
fore I called Slawton for showdown. 
Now here’s what I’ve got in mind. 
See how it sounds: Tonight after 
weve circulated our papers, TIl 
break in his shop, get that horse- 
shoe sledge and put it on open exhibi- 
tion somewhere downtown. . That'll 
back up our newspaper bluff, see? 


“You mean you 
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The guilty ones will do a quick sneak 
out of town. Or more likely, havin’ 
the whole hill at stake, they'll stay 
and start somethin’. In either case 
it'll give us a solid mouthful to chew 
on.” 

She nodded. “Sounds frightfully 
reasonable, But Hack Slawton! I 
still can’t believe— Hes always 
been a good neighbor. I see him 
every day—” She paused, mouth 
quivering. “Doesn’t it seem odd 
that he would invite you in his shop 
when all the time he had that fright- 
ful instrument there?” 

“You know how he is, no more 
nerves than a stone. I even made 
a crack about the charcoal. He 
shrugged it off like a duck would 
water. I think he might have even 
got a kick out of thinking how cun- 
ning he was in risking discovery by 
letting me come so close—” 

“And all the time measuring the 
place on your head where . 
where—” She covered her eyes. In 
a second she looked up again. See- 
ing the way the hair hung damply 
over the Kid’s temple with the mer- 
est suspicion of a curl to it, she for- 
got that she mistrusted him, and her 
hand reached out swiftly to his 
sleeve. “You. . . you’re under the 
red horseshoe brand too, you know. 
As long as you stay, you must’t for- 
get that for even a minute.” 

“TIl remember,” the Pimo Kid 
promised, and she felt strangely con- 
soled, not knowing that what he 
would remember was her precious 
closeness in that instant of her im- 
pulsive concern. 

He smiled. “We better get goin’ 
on that print job. 


ALLY made the slight changes 
S in the type which he had sug- 
gested. Then she inked the 
rollers and showed him how'to work 
the press, pulling the bar with both 


small brown hands to sink the heavy 
platen, giving it just that necessary 
little twist at the end of the pull so 
that dexterity served for brute 
strength. 

Thereafter she tended the rollers 
and he handled the bar. Under the 
eerie lemon glow of the wall lamps 
the old Washington hand press 
clanked and creaked, and the special 
edition built up. Not as speedily as 
Lafe and Ink Ebery had turned them 
out, but steadily, until Sally esti- 
mated they had enough. 

A surprising thing happened then. 
At the sound of the door. latch jig- 
gling, Sally, her nerves on edge, 
froze in sudden terror. The Pimo 
Kid eased a gun from holster, strode 
forward, unlocked the door and 
swung it open. Ink Ebery stood 
there! 

“T came back,” he said simply. 

There was a penitent look on his 
long white face, and his pale eyes 
with their sultry fire asked mutely 
for understanding, 

“What changed your mind?” the 
Kid asked him curtly. 

“T dunno, except I go to thinkin’. 
I hit here a year ago on my up- 
pers. Old Lafe took me in, give me 
a job when I sure needed it. Prac- 
tically taught me the printer’s trade. 
Now when I’m needed I run off! Mr. 
Mulch—that’s the banker—made 
me see it when I went to the bank 
to draw my savin’s before clearin’ 


town. He. . . he made me plumb 
ashamed of myself. And I came 
back.” 


“All right,” the Pimo Kid said 
whole-heartedly, “when a man’s will- 


. ing to admit his mistake, [ll meet 
him halfway.” 


He reached out his 
hand. “Put it there.” 

At the strength of the grip, Ink 
Ebery gave him, a look of surprise 
crossed the Kid’s face. 

“You got more muscle on that 
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bean-pole frame of yours’n what 
shows,” the Kid complimented, look- 
ing at the young man with new in- 
terest. 

Ink flashed him a look of grati- 
tude, pathetic in its naked eagerness. 
“Tm stronger’n folks give me credit 
for,” he said, pleased as pie to be 
praised by such a one as the Pimo 
Kid, when all he had expected was 
blame. 

One thing bothered the Kid. He 
couldn’t help noticing the half- 
veiled, hungry glances the young 
printer kept slanting at Sally Cris- 
well. It looked to the Kid like an 
open-and-shut case of infatuation. 
He wondered, shrewdly, if it hadn’t 
been the girl, rather than a troubled 
conscience, which had been respon- 
sible for Ink Ebery’s determination 
to come back and make his open 
fight against the horseshoe terror. 

He pushed the thought to the 
back of his mind. That would be 
something to meet later. The im- 
portant thing at the moment was 
that they had gained an ally. 

“You see Miss Sally safe home,” 
he told Ink, “while I go downtown 
and circulate the special edition.” 


ITH the Pimo Kid turned 
newsboy, Gold Hill had 
something to talk about. 

He strode down the wooden side- 
walk purposefully in his high boots 
stitched with fanciful patterns of 
birds and flowers. The eternal wind 
that beat down from the lonesome 
San Lazaro Range got inside his calf- 
skin vest, showed flashes of an 
orange-and-black checkered shirt, 
whipped up a black silk handker- 
chief which he wore around his neck. 
But the wind caused no disarray 
to the tied-down holsters from 
which the worn walnut handles of 
his paired sixes protruded in open 
sight—and within quick reach. He 


was ready to distribute papers—or 
lead. 

No lead was called for. Not then. 
But he passed out a paper to every 
man he met and left a few in every 
place of business on both sides o 
the street. : 

He missed his guess about one 
thing. The red horseshoe terror be- 
ing what it was—so all-seeing and 
quick-acting—he hadn’t expected 
Gold Hill folks to receive him with 
open enthusiasm. But he had ex- 
pected to be favored with covert ap- 
proval. He missed his guess. Every- 
one he met viewed him with suspi- 
cion. Some were downright hostile. 

He mentioned this curious atti- 
tude to Alvin K. Mulch when he 
stepped inside the bank to pass a few 
papers behind the grilled window. 

“You're the only man in town,” 
the Kid said wryly, “who hasn’t 
looked at me like I was handin’ out 
poison.” 

The banker walked ponderously 
around and joined the Kid for a 
minute on the outside of the cage. 
He teetered his genial bulk on creak- 
ing patent-leather shoes and smiled 
sympathetically. 

“You’re not the first man in this 
sad old world, son, to be misunder- 
stood and reviled by those you 
would help,’ he said oracularly. 
“Man’s ingratitude is exceeded only 
by his blindness. It goes back as far 
as recorded history.” 

“But have I done to make ’em 
mistrust me so completely?” 

The banker shook his head. “It’s 
not your fault. People here have 
been sorely abused. Outraged, in 
fact. They don’t trust anybody. 
They’re so hopelessly under the heel 
of terror that they can’t understand 
why you, a stranger, should come to 
their aid.” 

“They figger Pm maybe imported 
by the Red Horseshoe gang, huh, 
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and this is jus’ another gag?” 

“That’s it.” The banker let his 
hand rest in friendly intimacy on 
the Kid’s shoulder. “If there’s any- 
thing I can do, let me know. Only 
Pll have to remind you to be dis- 
creet in approaching me. I’ve had 
my warnings, too. The danger is 
very real to us here—as you know.” 
He sighed. “I’m afraid you may 
have come too late. But my bless- 
ing goes with you, my boy.” 

Just outside the bank the Pimo 
Kid met somebody who didn’t ex- 
tend him any blessing. The Gold 
Hill marshal, Gill Clay. 

The marshal was having another 
attack of his stomach trouble. “You 
still alive?” he asked the Kid sourly. 
“You ain’t foolin’ anybody, peddlin’ 
papers. You ain’t the first man in 
town who’s set his sombrero fer the 
printer’s daughter—” 

“You're feedin? way off your 
range, marshal,” the Kid cut him 
short. 

Gill Clay glared, shrugged, moved 
along. But over his shoulder he 
threw back, “What I said before still 
goes. If your're still here at sun- 
down, we come after you.” 

“Come gunnin’,” the Kid said 
bleakly. 

He walked along and pushed 
through the swinging doors of the 
Double Eagle Saloon. 

“Tl jus’ leave a few of these pa- 
pers atop here,” he told the bar- 
tender. 

A man detached himself from a 
group watching the turn of cards in 
a faro game and walked forward. He 
was a little man. Clamped tightly 
in his wide mouth, a long cigar 
thrust out ahead of him as he 
walked. He wasn’t showing a gun. 
But that, as the Kid took notice, 
didn’t. prove anything. The black 
frock coat, unbuttoned and setting 
off a dangling string tie and a mon- 


strosity of a green and yellow striped 
vest, could have concealed a young 
arsenal. 

“T’m Dice Oatman,” the ridiculous 
little man introduced himself, talk- 
ing around the cigar. “This is my 
saloon. You’re the Pimo Kid, huh?” 

“Glad to meet you,” the Kid told 
him. “I’m in a hurry—” 

“You won’t be when you hear 
what I’ve got to say.” 

“Unravel,” the Kid told him im- 
patiently. 

“You ain’t been down to the hill 
yet?” 

“Tm on my way there now.” 

“When you get there you'll find 
only one set of claims bein’ worked 
that’s bringin’ in better’n day 
wages.” 

“Red Riders run everybody else 
off, huh?” 

“Run ’em off or killed ’em,” nod- 
ded the little man. 

“All but one, you say?” 

“All but one.” 

“Who's that?” 

Dice Oatman pawed the cigar 
from his mouth, blew out smoke. 
“Me,” he said laconically. 


CHAPTER VI 
TROUBLE AT SUNDOWN 


OOKING at the little saloon man, 

i the Pimo Kid felt a warning 

tingle run up and down his 
backbone. Here was somebody who 
sounded as though he knew some- 
thing, and who wasn’t afraid to talk. 

“All right,” the Kid said tightly, 
“you're. takin’ out the only heavy 
gold on the hill, and the riders are 
letting you get away with it. What’s 
the answer?” 

Dice Oatman poked the cigar back 
between his steel-trap jaws. A half- 
inch of ash fell and trailed over his 
coat front. He let the ash stay 
where it was. 
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“The answer,” he said, “is a mess 
of the easiest-trigger gunmen I could 
find anywhere in the West. I im- 
ported ’em and I got ’em hunkered 
on my claims day and night.” 

“The Red Riders don’t tangle with 
’em?” s 

“Not serious. Oh, they picked off 
one or two of the boys. And they’ve 
took a couple shots at me, and dyna- 
mited my shack once. But Fm still 
takin? out gold in yaller chunks. 
And I’m the only one on the hill that 
is!” - 

“T see. Anyone else gets to makin’ 
better’n day wages and they're 
horseshoed to hell.” 

“That’s right.” 

“But you can go on and on?” 

“On and on.” 

“Why you tellin’ me?” asked the 
Kid. 

“On account I figger to keep go- 
in’—on and on? 

“Maybe you better unravel some 
more.’ 

Dice Oatman looked disgusted. 
“Hell, I laid a little bet with a couple 
the boys you’d be too smart to ask 
that. Sift down, Kid. Do I have to 
do all the talkin’?” 

“You started it. 
finish.” 

“It’s on top the grass, but if you 
want to play dumb, here it is: What- 
ever the horseshoe crowd’s payin’ 
you, PU top it!” 

The Pimo Kid laughed softly. “So 
that’s how youre callin’ the play?” 

Dice Oatman lifted his hand 
slowly to his cigar. He unclamped 
his lips from it. His little eyes glit- 
tered through the smoke. “How 
else is there to call it? I get a final 
warnin’ from the riders that they’re 
set to put on pressure. Then you 
show up. It’s two-and-two arith- 
metic.” 

The Kid was still laughing quietly 
to himself. Quietly and sardonically. 


Suppose you 


With the lone exception of the phil- 
osophical banker, and possibly Ink 
Ebery, everyone from Sally Criswell 
on down—the law, the Red Riders, 
miners, townspeople, and now a lot 
of saloon gunnies—had him wrong. 
He was practically one hundred per- 
cent hated, feared, an¢¥mistrusted in 
Gold Hill. And all he was trying to 
do was help somebody! 

Dice Oatman misinterpreted the 
laughter. “If you think your horse- 
shoe crowd’s sittin’ so pretty,” he 
snarled, “let me introduce you to a 
couple of the boys that’s always at 
my elbow.” He pointed the cigar 
at two gun-geared men leaning with 
deceptive slouch against the bar. 
“Dogtown Arata and Ki Oxley. 
You've heard of that pair. Well, 
Fm stablin’ nme more that’s damn 
near as good. You better climb on 
the band wagon, Kid, while I’m of- 
ferin’ you the chance.” 

“And if I don’t?” the Kid queried. 

“You stop a bullet sudden, on the 
theory that anyone who ain’t for me 
is against me.” 

The Kid looked thoughtful. “You 
didn’t by any chance toss one at me 
already today?” 

“One what?” 

“Bullet.” 

Dice Oatman blinked. “I don’t 
know nothin’ about a bullet. But 
here’s one thing I’ll let you in on. 
If you’ve been estimatin’ that all the 
strength’s on the side of the riders, 
take thought about this: that 
wooden chip carryin’ the horseshoe 
brand that was:stuck in your gun 
belt today, one of my own boys 
donated that.” 

“Uncommon silly thing to do, 
wasn’t it?” the Kid drawled. 

“One way of lookin’ at it, maybe. 
We only done it to leave the riders 
—and you—know we ain’t backed 
up against no wall. I’m talkin’ cold- 
coyote, Kid. There’s showdown in 
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the air between me and them. PI 
win. With you or without you. Pm 
makin’ no bones about it; I'd rather 
itd be with you. So whadda you 
say, Kid, you stayin’ on their pay 
roll or movin’ over to mine?” 
- “TIL Have to do a little figgerin’ 
first,” the Kid said noncommittally. 
Dice Oatman nodded. “Were 
makin’ medicine talk at twelve 
o’clock tonight. In back of the sa- 
loon here. You show up. If you 
don’t I'll take it you’re invitin’ my 
boys to come gunnin’.” 


HE Pimo Kid spent the rest 

of the afternoon on the Gold 

Hill. He didn’t learn any- 
thing new. Ink Ebery joined him, 
and together they distributed the 
rest of the papers. The miners they 
sought out, grubbing for day wages, 
afraid to uncover a pay streak for 
fear of incurring the interest of 
the Red Riders, were silent. The 
gunmen who patrolled Dice Oat- 
man’s property were sullen. Until 
they knew for sure where the Pimo 
Kid fitted into the picture, it was 
evident they weren’t fraternizing. 

Shortly before sundown the Kid 
told Ink Ebery to knock off and go 
home. There was trouble to meet 
at sundown. He ducked it by the 
simple expedient of riding out of 
town while the last slant rays of the 
sun were fanning out from between 
the jagged San Lazaro peaks. 

After it was dark he rode back 
again. He rode cautiously, for he 
didn’t want a run-in with the law. 
Not yet, with so many dangling ends 
of the horseshoe knot still to un- 
loosen. 

Approaching the blacksmith shop 
at the outskirts of town, he dropped 
out of saddle, abandoned his horse, 
and came ahead on foot. The un- 
painted boards of the squat build- 
ing shone in the dim moonlight. 


Approaching closer, the Kid 
stopped, eyes narrowed. Had he 
seen somebody for just a flash or 
had he imagined it? The building 
itself was like some noxious mush- 
room growth, menacing in its brood- 
ding silence. And like a skudding 
beetle, a man, bent over, had left 
the shop and disappeared down the 
street in the dark of the cottonwoods. 
Or so it had seemed. 

The Pimo Kid moved forward 
again, treading softly. He reached 
the sliding front door. He had ex- 
pected to be confronted with a lock- 
breaking job. A warning tremor cut 
through him as he saw that his way 
was clear. The door was unlocked! 

He listened, heard nothing but the 
wind. Slowly, silently, inch by inch, 
he slid the door back on its over- 
head rollers until there was room for 
him to edge through. 

It was dark as a mine pit inside. 
He waited again, five full minutes, 
listening—and in his imagination 
hearing the crunch that the horse- 
shoe sledge, swung by the hairy- 
armed blacksmith, would make 
against a man’s skull. A dying pud- 
dle of coals in the forge glared like 
a red and baleful eye in the dark- 
ness. It didn’t light up anything, 
but it helped the Kid take bearings. 
With a six-gun gripped in his hand, 
he felt his way around the side of 
the room to the pile of charcoal in 
the chimney corner. Squatting on 
his heels, he poked around in the 
charcoal. The stuff gave off a dry 
rustling, and dust arose to sting his 
nostrils. 

It wasn’t long before his hand 
closed on what he was looking for— 
a wooden handle to some top-heavy 
instrument.. He felt it all over to 
make sure. It was the short-han- 
dled sledge to which had been welded 
a horseshoe. 

He experienced grim heady tri- 
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umph. With the Red Riders’ fa- 
vorite murder instrument on exhibi- 
tion downtown, with the identity of 
its wielder revealed, it wouldn’t take 
long to rally the forces of law and 
order to effective fighting resistance. 
Now he was really getting some- 
where. 

Suddenly his hand recoiled with 
violence from the lethal weapon. 
Brushing across its grooved outside 
surface, his fingers had run into 
something wet and sticky. 

He could think of but one answer 
—fresh, undried blood! Newer than 
that which had flowed when Lafe 
Criswell had received his death blow 
this morning! The horseshoe had 
run red again! Who was the latest 
victim of the riders? 

The Pimo Kid stepped swiftly to- 
ward the door, pushing through the 
blackness, dread tight in his heart 
as, uncontrollably, his thoughts held 
on Sally Criswell. He took three 
steps before his foot thudded into 
something curiously yielding. He 
bent, his lean hands groping, trac- 
ing out the figure of a human body 
—a body still warm—crumpled on 
the floor in the darkness. 

He took a match from his pocket. 
A flame bloomed under the rasp of 
his thumbnail. He saw who it was, 
dead, with skull crushed in—the lat- 
est victim of the murdering Red 
Riders. 

It was the 
Slawton! 

Awareness of the wrong he had 
done the man in suspecting him of 
the red horseshoe murders rocketed 
through the Kid’s head. He knew 
for sure now; he had seen somebody 
furtively leave this shop as he ap- 
proached it. Whoever it was had 
killed the blacksmith. As he had 
killed the others, doubtless! Easy 
to imagine what might have moti- 
vated this last crime. The red horse- 


blacksmith, Hack 


shoe executioner had used the char- 
coal pile as a place of concealment 
for his murder weapon. He had 
come to get it tonight. Hack Slaw- 
ton had discovered him—and paid 
for his discovery with his life. 

Consternation crept into the Kid’s 
mind on the heels of this reasoning. 
If Hack Slawton wasn’t the guilty 
one, then who was? 


WARENESS of new sounds in 
A the night cut through the 
Pimo Kid. The soft scuff of 

a boot sounded just outside the door. 
He came up fast, swinging around, 
and heading for that door. Too late 


to— 

“Hold it, Kid!” a cold voice 
chopped. 

A bug-eye lantern flashed in the 
Kid’s face from outside. Behind the 
light he could hear the excited stir 
of an unknown number of men. His 
own famed six was lined for action, 
but the only positive effect his first 
shot could have would be to earn 
death for himself from ready guns. 

He did the only thing he could do. 
He let his walnut-handled six drop 
to the floor, stood waiting. 

They crowded in, something like 
twenty hard-faced men, and ringed 
him with their guns. The light, of 
course, showed up the body of the 
murdered blacksmith. 

Gill Clay’s voice chopped out 
again, “Meet the red horseshoe exe- 
cutioner, boys. An’ him still holdin’ 
to the horseshoe sledge! If they was 
ever a man caught red-handed in 
murder—” 

An angry hornet buzz of talk 
drowned out the marshal’s words. 

As soon as he could be heard the 
Pimo Kid said in his defense, “It’s 
one of them times, men, where things 
ain’t how they look.” 

“That'll be fer a hangin’ jury to 
decide tomorrer,” Gill Clay said 
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ominously. “Providin’ I can keep 
you alive that long.” 

“I’m uncommon curious,” the Kid 
said evenly, “how you happened to 
come swarmin’ down on me this- 
away.” 

“TIl oblige. We come looking fer 
you at sundown. We went to Ink 
Ebery’s shack where he batches. 
Reckon I don’t need to tell you he 
was gone. Jus’ for the records, 
though, this yours?” He held a 
braided band of sorrel horsehair into 
the light. 

“Was once,” the Kid clipped. 
“But that don’t prove nothin’. 
Gulcher’s bullet sawed it off my hat 
in the print shop this mornin’. Ink, 
when he come back on the job again, 
asked me could he have it for a sou- 
venir. I told him go ahead.” 

“That'll do to tell,” the marshal 
said. “From the way the place was 
wrecked it’s easy to see you had a 
tough time kidnapin’ that young 
ink-slinger. He’s more muscled’n he 
looks. What you done with him I 
don’t know. Not yet I don’t. I aim 
to find out—” 

“Sally Criswell?” the Kid asked 
tensely. “What about her?” 

“You’re askin’ me?” Gill Clay 
laughed harshly. “She’s all right. 
She’s the one that give us the tip 
you might be here. What she thinks 
about you, Kid, is somethin’ to make 
a man slit his own throat.” 


CHAPTER VII 
HANGMAN’S HOLIDAY 


HE mob that milled around 
the jail, howling and hooting, 
grew more lawless by the 
minute. At first the Pimo Kid 
stood in the darkness of his cell, out 
of the band of light that angled 
across the floor from the jail corri- 
dor and watched grimly from the 
barred window. Someone threw a 


bottle. It broke in a thousand 
jagged slivers against the bars. The 
Kid stepped back, his cheek bleed- 
ing. 

It was well he did because the 
next moment a bullet blazed through 
the window. The howl that went 
up on the echoes of that gunshot set 
a new horrendous high. Above 
everything the marshal’s voice could 
be heard, snarling a warning to the 
crowd to stay back. Occasionally he 
put a rifle shot over their heads. 

He had to give Gill Clay credit 
for one thing, the Kid observed sav- 
agely. Whatever his motive, he did 
seem to be doing what he could to 
break that mob up and save his 
prisoner. The Kid wondered why 
he even tried. In the long run he 
didn’t have a chance. 

Incredible suffering under the ter- 
ror rule of the Red Riders had in- 
flamed Gold Hill people to a mur- 
derous mood. Now that they be- 
lieved they had one of the terrorists 
in their grasp, they wanted revenge. 
And they wanted it quick. They 
had but one thought: to tear, to kill! 
This was their night to howl, and 
they were howling—like a pack of 
wolves. 

One thing above everything else 
galled the Pimo Kid during these 
last despairing minutes. It was that 
Sally Criswell had so completely 
turned against him. He had dis- 
counted a lot of what the marshal 
had said about the bitterness of her 
hatred. Gill Clay was being wish- 
ful, that was all. That was what the 
Kid believed, because he was being 
wishful, too. He thought it wouldn’t 
be possible, somehow, for a man to 
entertain the tender thoughts about 
a girl that he had for Sally Criswell, 
without those thoughts being in 
some measure returned. 

That they weren’t returned, the 
Pimo Kid could judge from what he 
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had seen with his own eyes. Sally 
Criswell was outside, running with 
the pack. Not only running with 
them, but leading them! Just be- 
fore he had been forced away from 
the window by flung missiles, he had 
glimpsed her in the light that 
streamed across the road from Beck- 
er’s. dry-goods store. 

She was standing a little apart 
from the main crowd, exhorting a lit- 
tle crowd of her own. Her arms 
were waving and once a shred of her 
passion-torn voice was carried to 
him. She was motioning toward the 
jail building, obviously urging the 
men to storm it with no more delay. 
They didn’t seem to require much 
urging. 

When it came, the Pimo Kid had 
his calfskin vest off and his sleeves 
rolled up. Unless a bullet stopped 
him smack off, there were men to- 
night who were going to bear his 
mark, 

But the Kid was wrong about 
that. The only man who bore a 
mark as a direct result of the jail 
storming was the Pimo Kid himself. 
And he bore a good one. A lump 
as big as a walnut. On his head. 

It was a ludicrously simple busi- 
ness. While the Kid was rolling up 
his sleeves, keeping his glance cen- 
tered on the cell door, the men out- 
side boosted someone to the window, 
and a hand reached through the bars 
with a long club. 

By the time the Kid struggled 
back to consciousness from the ef- 
fects of that tap on the head, the 
marshal and his men had been 
shoved aside, the jail rushed by 
tight-lipped determined men, the 
cell door unlocked, the Kid carried 
out and heaved into his own saddle. 

Awareness of his surroundings 
came back to him fast enough that 
he could hold the reins and keep his 
feet in stirrups. 


“To the old cottonwood at the 


Sugar Creek Forks,” he heard a 


harsh voice urge. “Same place where 
Niles Anderson got phantom-horsed. 
Niles was the first one of us to get 
it. Be right fittin’, it will, for the 
first one of them to get it at the 
same place.” 

“Ed Ewing’s bringing up a rope,” 


. another voice yelled. 


It was a voice that slapped the 
Kid into full consciousness. 
woman’s voice. Sally’s! Memory 


came flooding in of something or 


other he’d heard once about women, 
in a showdown, being deadlier than 
men. He could believe it now, hear- 
ing Sally’s sharp, strident voice call 
for blood! A kind of green sickness 
settled over the Kid so that it didn’t 
seem to matter much now what hap- 
pened. 

And then they were riding, with 


Sally and the jail stormers hemming 


him in closely, front, back and sides. 
And streaming out behind, shouting 
wildly, came nearly every man, 
woman, and child in town. All who 
could, rode horses. Behind the gal- 
loping hoofs, loaded buckboards and 
ore wagons careened. Behind. all 
these came some who took the dust 
on foot. 

It was a hangman’s holiday, and 
no mistake. 

At least it started out to be. Then 
something happened which was a 
gasping surprise to everybody in the 
pack except one. They were a long 
mile out from town, with the trail 
skirting Diablo Canyon. With so 
much jostling and crowding, riders 
on the outside were risking a death 
plunge to broken malpais rock be- 
low. 

The Pimo Kid didn’t notice how 
it happened, but as they rode along, 
his blue roan became squeezed to the 
outside. For one mad instant he 
speculated upon shoving the horse 
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The Pimo Kid blindly jumped his horse not knowing if he were 
substituting jagged rocks for a rope. 
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over the cliff in the darkness and 
taking his chances on the unseen 
rocks of the canyon bed. Only thing 
was, in a leap like that there 
wouldn’t be any chances. 


HEN he felt a small warm 

hand close firmly over his 

wrist. And Sally Criswell, 

crowding his horse with her own, 
leaned close and. spoke in his ear. 

“Tt was the only way I could man- 


age it. Ahead here a little way, 
when I yell, jump your horse! It’s 
our only chance. Remember. . . 


when I yell. Not a second before, 
not a second afterward. Trust me, 
Pimo Kid, because I . . I trust 
you. God go with you.” 

She pulled away again, dropping 
back until her face was only a gray 


blur in the darkness, and then noth- - 


ing. A numbness settled down. 
Those amazing words of Sally Cris- 
well’s! The Kid was beginning actu- 
ally to think they were torn from his 
tortured imagination. 

Then out of the night, from di- 
rectly behind him, sounded her 
scream. Did it signal anything more 
than another way to die? Was the 
girl merely substituting the cliff 
rocks for the rope? Tortured with 
grief over the murder of her father, 
was this her way of avenging him? 
Could she be savagely wresting the 
decision away from the hanging 
mob, appointing herself as sole. ex- 
ecutioner?. 

The Pimo Kid asked himself none 
of these questions. He heard Sally 
scream—and jumped into black 
space, trusting the night eyes of his 
horse; trusting, utterly, the girl. 

Space rushed up at him, like some- 
thing fluid. In almost no time at 
all it turned solid. Solid stone un- 
der the blue roan’s hoofs. 

Down, on down, the horse- con- 
tinued, in loose rock now, haunch- 


ing, side-clopping, riding. a young 
avalanche down, with the Pimo Kid 
sticking like a bur in saddle. 

From the rimrock above, a con- 
fusion of shouts rained down. But 
no other horse took the leap into 
darkness. The Kid, making sooth- 
ing talk to the roan, guessed why. 
Sally, in dropping behind him on the 
trail, had done so with a motive. It 
put her in position to pull her horse 
to a stop at the exact spot where 
the prisoner had jumped. 

The Kid was beginning to feel the 
lay of the land now. The place he’d 
jumped from was probably the only 
spot around where such a stunt was 
possible. Every man up there would 
be converging on that spot. But 
Sally was standing her horse 
squarely in the way, preventing 
them getting a safe jump! 

Guns started blazing after a bit, 
flaming, spiteful shots that sent 
blind bullets boring into the canyon. 
But the Kid was safely around a 
shoulder of rock before he had to 
risk many of them. Horses did 
eventually make the jump, of 
course, and come in pursuit. But 
the Pimo Kid had a lead. 

After he had shaken off pursuit 
he pushed his bronc along in a wide 
circle, and holding to the cover of 
rocky outcrops and desert brush, he 
headed back toward Gold Hill, the 
light of a grim relentless purpose 
glinting in his eyes. 

As he had done before that eve- 
ning when he had approached the 
blacksmith shop, he left his horse 
behind him at the edge of town and 
made his way in on foot. He didn’t 
have a gun, and every man in the 
place was hunting for his hide, but 
he reasoned that this was the least 
likely place they would be looking 
for him. And anyhow the desperate 
plan he had in mind dictated the 
visit. 
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TRAIGHT to the house of 

Marshal Gill Clay he went. 

The marshal wasn’t home. The 
Kid hadn’t expected him to be. In 
the jet-black shadows of a pepper 
tree he heeled down near the door 
and waited. 

Patience in waiting was a virtue 
his life in the West had given him. 
A tremendous amount of the work 
of the West required waiting. Sit- 
ting out the long nights in saddle, 
with the stars close and calves bawl- 
ing. Waiting through the seasons 
for rain to come and grass to grow, 
and the calves to put meat on their 
bones. Watching the dim trails that 
led down from the high country, 
waiting for trouble to come, which, 
like as not, didn’t come, simply be- 
cause of the watchful waiting. 

So the Pimo Kid waited, letting 
his thoughts stray as much as he 
dared to the exciting loveliness, the 
incredible hardihood of Sally Cris- 
well. Despite himself, hope mingled 
with those thoughts. 

But along toward midnight he 
focused down on the task at hand. 
That was when Gill Clay came 
home. When the marshal turned in 
at his place, the Kid had no diffi- 
culty in recognizing the loose walk, 
the stooped angular body, seen dimly 
in the night gloom. 

He waited another moment until 
the marshal had passed him and was 
feeling for the door latch. 

` “Go high, marshal,” the Kid or- 
dered in soft, deadly tones. 

-For a split wink Gill Clay stiff- 
ened. He wasn’t deceived by the 
voice. He recognized it for the Pimo 
Kid’s. And he knew the Kid would 
be desperate. The marshal was de- 
ceived about one thing only. Natu- 
rally he: expected that if the Kid 
stuck him up, he’d be carrying a 


gun. 
That was the way the Pimo Kid 


was playing it, too. He hadn’t 
looked for trouble with Gill Clay. 
Not at this stage of the game. And 
no trouble showed. 

Without a word, Gill Clay held 
his arms a little way out from his 
sides. The Kid stepped in behind 
him and lifted his gun from the hol- 
ster. 

“We'll go inside now,” he said. 
“Weve got talk to make.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
BOOTHILL TICKET 


NSIDE, with the blinds drawn, 
they faced each other as Gill 
Clay straightened up from light- 

ing the table lamp. It was his first 
chance to observe that the Kid car- 
ried no guns of his own.: His sharp- 
featured face turned more sour than 
ever with realization of the way he 
had been tricked. 

“Don’t feel tough about it that 
I run a blazer,” the Pimo Kid told 
him. “If my gun rep can’t save me 
some shootin’, it ain’t worth much.” 

“Whadda you want?” Gill Clay 
demanded. 

“TIl make it plumb brief,’ an- 
swered the Kid. “Just what your 
tie-in with the Red Riders is, I don’t 
know. But I do know you're. get- 
tin’ your cut—” 

“That’s a damn lie!” the marshal 
charged. 

“Don’t get up on a high horse,” 
the Kid told him calmly. “T ain’t 
no moralist. If you’re tied in with 
the Riders, I ain’t carin’, except for 
one thing. I’m demandin’ you cut 
me in with you, that’s all.” 

_ “Like that, huh?” Clay growled. 
“T knowed you were either with ’em 
or anglin’ to be.” 

“Don’t stray so far off the sub- 
ject, marshal.” | 

“Well, it so happens you’re talkin’ 
to an honest man, Kid. Strange like 
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that might seem to you. Sorry, but 
I can’t do nothin’ for you in that di- 
rection.” 

The Kid's lips were pulled back, 
baring his teeth. His eyes had be- 
come slits of blue quartz. “You'll 
cut me in,” he barked, “or with your 
own gun I'll cut you down where you 
stand.” 

Gill Clay’s face which had flushed 
a deep sunburned red under the 
Kid’s charges, became pasty as the 
color drained away. He had faced 
death before, but he thought he had 
never seen it show so plainly a man’s 
face as it did now from the Kid’s. 

It took him a moment to gather 


his words. When he spoke, it was 
calmly enough. “Start gunnin’, 
Kid.” 


But the Pimo Kid sent no bullets 
blasting. Instead he smiled. “I had 
to find out for sure which side the 
fence you were on, marshal. Now 
I’m convinced you’re what you say 
—an honest man. I aim to give you 
the same chance to make up your 
mind about me. You ain’t been 
thinkin’ any more complimentary 
about me than-I have about you. 
All right.” The Kid placed the gun 
on the table, turned his back and 
walked to the far side of the room. 
There he faced the marshal. “What 
you waitin’ for? You'll never have 
a better chance—or are you maybe 
convinced about me now same’s I 
am about you?” 

With the Pimo Kid’s life in his 
hands, Gill Clay just stood there, 
looking foolish. Then his dour face 
broke into a grin. “Hell,” he said, 
sheepishly, “if this ain’t the derned- 
est thing!” 

They met in the middle of the 
room, hands gripping hard. 

“Now what’s on your mind?” Gill 
Clay asked. 

“Red Riders,’ the Kid said 
crisply. “Were goin’ on an exter- 


mination party, you ’n’ me.” 

‘Sure—only we don’t know who 
to exterminate.” 

“Maybe,” the Kid let out tightly, 
“we do.” 

The marshal stared. 
it, Kid.” 

“I got an appointment to meet 
Dice Oatman and his boys at mid- 
night in back of his saloon. Dice 
wants to add me to his string. 
Claims he’s headin’ for sudden show- 
down with the Red Riders.” 


HE marshal looked troubled. 

“Only good thing I know. 

about that little cigar-face is 
that he’s come out so strenuous agin’ 
the riders.” 

“How do you know,” the Kid 
asked pointedly, “that he’s against 
*em?” 
“It’s open record, Kid. They’ve 
burned him out once and taken a 
few shots at him and his gunnies.” 

“Men have been known to burn 
themselves out to make it look good. 
They’ve even gunned the men they 
hired.” 

“What the hell you drivin’ at?” 

“This. Since I went off half- 
cocked about suspectin’ the black- 
smith, I been figgerin’ on a different 
track. Dice Oatman, f’instance, is 
the only man takin’ gold out of the 
hill, ain’t he?” 

“In any quantity, yeah. He can 
buck the riders on account he’s im- 
ported him a slew of gunmen to pro- 
tect his property—” 

“That’s the first reason a man 
thinks of. What about the second?” 

“How you mean?” 

“There’s one other good reason 
why maybe the Red Riders haven’t 
rooted Dice Oatman out.” 

Gill Clay looked startled. “Hell, 
Kid, you aint meanin’—” 

“Why not? If Dice Oatman and 
his gunnies are the Red Riders, natu- 


“Lets have 
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rally they wouldn’t want to destroy 
their own property. Don’t it all 
hook up?” 

The marshal swore under his 
breath. “Hooks up pretty. Yeah.” 
He shook his head. “We’ve thought 
of it before. But Dice ain’t never 
been tagged with anything—” 

“Tonight maybe he will be. Him 
so anxious to hire my guns, it looks 
like now might be the time. He 
can’t leave them good gold claims 
lay fallow forever. This might be 
the time he starts spreadin’ out, 
takin’ over the claims he’s scared 
and killed men off of. Way it is now, 
he can’t be makin’ much money with 
that payroll he’s meetin’. He must 
be gettin’ uncommon restive. Lay 
you a bet, marshal, that the Riders 
of the Red Horseshoe are about to 
pass into history. They’ve served 
their purpose. Made it so’s Dice 
Oatman and his side-kicks could 
move right onto the abandoned 
properties and claim ’em, you might 
say, almost legal. How’s it sound?” 

Gill Clay was rubbing at his 
chisel-sharp chin. “Sounds all right, 
Kid, yeah. Only thing, I never give 
that little cigar-face of a saloon- 
keeper credit fer promotin’ anything 
this big.” 

' The Kid prilled out his watch. 
“We’ve jus’ got time to get over there 
and find out. They’re lookin’ for me 
at midnight. Now here’s the idea. 
You take your men and spread ’em 


outside—” 
“What men?” Gill Clay de- 
manded. “They’re all out of town 


huntin’ you, the ones that ain’t look- 
in’ fer Ink Ebery—and fer Sally 
Criswell—” 

“What’s that?” the Kid jerked. 
“What’s happened to Sally Cris- 
well?” 

“Why, I dunno. She jus’ never, 
come back after that fast one ‘she 
pulled when she fixed it fer you to 
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slip the posse.” 

“Somethin’ that we'll be lookin’ 
into sudden!” the Pimo Kid prom- 
ised. “You got my guns around here 
some place?” 

The marshal brought the guns. 
He was making faces when he 
handed them over. He caught the 
Kid’s inquiring look. 

“It’s my stomick,” he explained. 
“Its been givin’ me fits all night. 
That’s why I left the posse and come 
home—to get somethin’ fer it.” 

“Knew a man once with a stomach 
like yours,” the Kid said sympa- 
thetically. “Know the sawbones 
that cured him, too. I'll look up the 
address for you after.” 

“After what?” 

“After we gun every Red Rider 
out of town.” 

“Maybe,” Gill Clay growled, “PH 
catch a bullet in the stomick and not 
have to bother.” 

“Don’t sound so hopeful,” said the 
Kid. “It’s bad luck all around. 


9599 


Come on, let’s get goin’. 


N the smoke-filled back room of 

Í the Double Eagle Saloon the 

Pimo Kid faced Dice Oatman 
and ten of his gunnies. 

“Thought you had eleven men,” 
the Kid opened up. 

The little gun boss popped the 
cigar out of his wide mouth. “One 
of ’em ain’t here,” he said. 

Ki Oxley smirked. “He’s havin’ 
gal trouble.” 

“Gal trouble is right!” someone 
snickered. “Whatever made the 
damn fool think the gal would go 
fer him, I dunno.” 

“He never thought it, particular,” 
Dice Oatman said. “He went for 
her. That was enough. Every man’s 
a fool about somethin’. Just Num- 
ber Two’s hard luck he has to be a 
fool about a woman. Or maybe his 
good luck. Who the hell can tell 
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about a woman? Works out all right 
for us. That’s the important thing. 
He takes the woman and a cash 
bonus and skips. Makes everything 
nice all around. He never was no 
shakes with a six-gun anyhow. And 
what he’s good for ain’t no help 
to us no more.” 

“This, now, Number Two, you call 
him,” the Pimo Kid made a guess, 
“he wouldn’t be the one that’s so 
handy with a horseshoe to the 
head?” = 

The silence which clamped down 
on the room was like something 
alive. The lamp on the round- 
topped table made a ragged, purring 
sound. 

Dice Oatman had the cigar back 
in his face. He squeezed words from 
the corner of his mouth. “You're 
pushin’ the play, Kid. But since 
you asked for it—yeah.” 

“And the rest of the Red Riders, 
Tm lookin’, at ’em, huh?” 

Dice Oatman let out a stream of 
smoke. “Yeah,” he said slowly. 

“An’ the woman in question,” the 
Kid asked, lips thin, eyes bleak, “she 
wouldn’t be Miss Criswell?” 

“Its jus’ possible,’ Dice Oatman 
admitted. 

The next five seconds were the 
toughest the Kid had ever met. With 
the certain knowledge that Sally 
Criswell was in the hands of this 
murderous pack, he had to stand 
here acting easy, fighting an almost 
overwhelming impulse to grab guns 
and start blasting these hard, star- 
ing faces as long as he had strength 
to pull trigger. 

Here it was at last, put right up 
to him, with Dice Oatman admitting 
identity with the Red Riders. But 
the very admission carried menace. 
Something wrong as a rattler here. 
The way these men were looking at 
him—there was, something grisly 
about it. As though they looked at 


something they had never seen be- 
fore and never expected to see again. 

Suppose the proposition that Dice 
Oatman had made him this after- 
noon had been faked to assure his 
presence here tonight under condi- 
tions favorable for another red horse- 
shoe assassiantion? A moment ago 
Dice had accused him of pushing the 
play faster than was intended. All 
right, he’d push it even faster! With 
Sally Criswell in their clutches, it 
would have to be fast. 

His roving eyes had already taken 
in the gun slot cleverly concealed in 
the left wall, shadowed into virtual 
invisibility by the molding. Any 
new threat would have to come 
from there. Gill Clay had properly 
called the turn on that. 

“Where Dice and his gunnies will 
meet you is likely in a special poker 
room in back the saloon,” the mar- 
shal had explained to the Kid as they 
left the house. “Adjoinin’ the room 
is a closet where they keep a look- 
out coverin’ the proceedin’s with a 
sawed-off shotgun whenever they’s 
strangers playin’ that might be 
tough enough to try histin’ the 
game. Outnumberin’ you a dozen 
to one, it ain’t likely they'll see fit 
to plant anybody in the closet. I 
know how to git inside there. So 
if you, Kid, are still sot on enterin’ 
the wolves’ den alone, then how 
would it be if I smoothed around 
and got inside there with my own 
smoke pole?” 

So that was the way they had ar- 
ranged it, with Gill Clay planning to 
listen and throw down from behind 
the slot in case the Kid’s hunch was 
right, and Dice Oatman incriminated 
himself before the law. Out of the 
tail of his eye the Kid kept the slot 
in view. 

“You're smart, Kid,” Dice Oat- 
man told him, blowing smoke with 
exaggerated casualness toward the 
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left wall. “Ain’t one man in twenty 
spots that gun hole.” 

The Kid kept a poker face, and 
then the saloon boss said something 
which checked all the way with the 
hunch the Kid had discussed with 
the marshal. 

“You're here on an extree special 
occasion, Kid. You’re witness to the 
last meetin’ of the Riders of the Red 
Horseshoe. They’ve prepared the 
groundwork, so’s Dice Oatman and 
present company can take over the 
Gold Hill, and from here on out they 
ain’t needed—” 

“You ain’t needed either, Kid.” 
Tt was an almost unbelievable voice 
which made the pronouncement, an 
echoing, sepulchral voice which 
sounded as though it came from all 
sides at once. 


HE Kid, with nerves hair- 

‘triggered, would have sworn 

it came neither from Dice 
Oatman nor any of his men. Stall- 
ing for time, waiting for Gill Clay’s 
promised gun smoke coöperation, the 
Kid asked of anyone who wanted to 
answer, “Who’s that?” 

“That’s Number One,” Dice Oat- 
man informed him. “He'll be takin’ 
up the talk with you from here on 
out.” 

“T thought all the time you were 
Number One,” the Kid persisted. 

The little gun boss shook his head. 
“Tm the front man.” 

“Then who’s this Number One 
you're talkin’ about?” 

“Under the circumstances it’d be 
safe enough to tell you, Kid. Only 
I dunno. None of us here don’t.” 

“Don’t know?” 

“That’s right. Only man who 
knows is Number Two.” 

“I get it,”’. the Kid said. “This 
Number Two you mentioned as hav- 
in’ the woman trouble—he’s the con- 
tact man between the unknown boss 


and you fellas here. And now he’s 
been paid off with gold and the girl. 
He’s clearin’ out. And with you 
fellas no longer operatin’ as Red Rid- 
ers, there won’t be anybody who can 
ever identity the big boss. He’ll get 
his cut by an arrangement worked 


` out between you, and life’ll go on in 


Gold Hill. Only other folks will 
have the grief, and you boys will 
have the gold.” 

The reverberating voice sounded 
again. It had an unreal, metallic 
quality. This time the Pimo Kid lo- 
cated it because, accompanying the 
voice, a few inches of a saw-gun bar- 
rel pushed through the wall slot into 
sight. 

“What’s buildin’ up to happen to 
you, Kid,” the voice said. “will be 
a powerful lesson to these boys. It’ll 
teach ’em never to be too smart. 
Sorry you can’t live to learn the 
lesson, too. I could have used your 
guns. But you wrote your own boot- 
hill ticket when you printed off that 
special edition today. Maybe you 
were runnin’ a bluff. Ive got too 
much at stake to try and find out, 
especially on account there’d be 
more trouble ahead on the woman 
question, you and my horseshoe slug- 
ger havin’ developed duplicate 
tastes. So I had the boys round you 
up here, Kid. It’s the second ir- 
regularity today. 

“The printer was supposed to have 
wound up our execution schedule. 
Then the blacksmith got in the way. 
And now you. Maybe you'd be in- 
terested to know the rifle shot this 
mornin’ wasn’t intended to get you. 
Warnin’, that’s all. Same as the 
branded chip in your gun belt. But 
you didn’t take our warnin’s. You're 
too smart for your own good, Kid, 
same’s the old printer was. All right, 
pick your place where you want the 
pieces to fall, Kid. This saw-gun 
spatters some.” 
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While the voice had been pound- 
ing out his doom, the Kid had been 
doing some frantic figuring, He 
could take a chance on easing his 
gun up, slapping a .45 slug against 
the saw-gun barrel, and ducking at 
the same time to miss the full force 
of the gun’s blast. The thing wrong 
with that plan was that it didn’t 
take into account the gunners in the 
room who would line down on him 
if the shotgun missed. 

On the other hand, if he took the 
gunners into first account and made 
a try at shooting the flame out of 
the lamp, that shotgun which was 
leveled on him could make as man- 
gled a mess out of his carcass in the 
first instant of darkness as in the 
light. 

He could try drawing both guns 
at once. But it would have to be 
close shooting, right and left. He’d 
have to knock out the flame, not 
merely shatter the lamp, perhaps to 
start a fire ten times brighter. And 
to deflect the saw-gun barrel, would 
take a dead-center shot, and maybe 
even that might not do it. 

With nothing better offering, 
though, a man did what he could. 
With the speed he’d have to show 
on the double draw, there wasn’t 
much better than a twenty-to-one 
chance that he could make both 
shots before collecting return lead. 
If it were his life, alone, that he had 
to consider, but there was Sally Cris- 
well’s, too! 

“Take it, Kid,” the ghoulish voice 
behind the wall slot droned. 


CHAPTER IX 
TO THE LAST MAN 
LL hell broke loose in several 
A different directions then. The 
saw-gun roared before the 


Kid had decided on the exact split 
second to start for his guns. A kind 


of sixth sense let him know, in the 
midst of the deafening boom, that 
he was still alive. He checked the 
saw-gun out of his calculations for 
the moment, and the second shot 
was his. It splintered the lamp 
chimney and smacked the flame out 
as neatly as a knife blade gouging 
butter. 

As darkness throttled light, the 
Pimo Kid threw a shot from each 
long-barreled .45 into the ranks of 
the crouching terrorists across the 
room. Then he dropped flat on the 
floor and rolled. 

The room rocked to gun thunder 
as six-shooters flung death in leaden 
lines above the Kid. He continued 
to roll. It was probably the fastest 
roll on record. 

He came up among them, spring- 
ing to his feet in the hell’s blackness 
and mingling with them where they 
milled, shouting, cursing, with guns 
bucking as they blazed futile shots 
across the room. As fast as he could 
he followed his thought-out plan, 
worked in behind them and, furi- 
ously, with appalling effect, set to 
work with both guns. 

Not shooting—clubbing! 

Close up, he could do better by 
smacking out with his long-barreled 
sixes than by putting more lead in 
the air. While the Red Riders shot 
and cursed, he went down the line, 
with savage thoroughness, pounding 
skulls with trip hammer taps of his 
gun barrels, dropping the Red Rid- 
ers one after another, like beefs 
sledged down in the slaughtermg 
pens. 

Where the Pimo Kid had the 
breaks, of course, was in having no 
companions in arms to worry about 
injuring in the darkness. Anyone he 
socked was an enemy. So he pulled 
no punches. He struck out at every 
saffron gun flare, at every shout and 
curse that scraped through the dark- 
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ness within range of his swinging 
ns. 

And there was no way for them 
to know that he was among them, 
systematically decimating their 
numbers. But as the firing thinned 
and the men on the floor piled up, 
so that both the Pimo Kid and the 
Red Riders who were still in the fight 
were stumbling and lurching over 
the unconscious bodies, an alarm 
was naturally sounded. 

“Hold your lead!” Dice Oatman’s 
furious voice slashed the darkness. 
“Were shootin’ each other!” 

Si... st,’ Dogtown Arata 
blared. “Corromba!” 

The Kid reached out and tapped 
them both. 

“Where the hell are you, Dice?” 
Ki Oxley bawled. 

The Kid got him, too. 


HEN a voice that the Kid 

recognized cut in on the dy- 

ing cacophony. “Are you all 
right, Kid? Hold up. It’s me—Gill 
Clay.” 
A single shot blazed out in the 
direction of the voice. The Pimo 
Kid clambered over men three deep, 
clopped out with his gun barrel, felt 
satisfying resistance to the blow, and 
listened to the slump of a falling 
body, satisfied that he’d added an- 
other to his score. 

The marshal shouted again, run- 
ning a blazer, as the Kid well knew. 
“Anybody still livin’, throw down 
your guns. I got this place sur- 
rounded and I’m flashin’ a light on 
you pronto.” 

From the door he had forced open 
he brought the old bull’s-eye into 
play, the same that had made the 
Kid blink once before that night, in 
Hack Slawton’s blacksmith shop. 

“Holy cow!” the marshal croaked 
as he took in the scene before him. 

: There in the beam of his light was 


the Kid, blood smeared across his 
cheek from a thin bullet slash and 
the clothes half torn off his back. 
But he was standing. And that was 
more than could be said for anyone 
else in the room. 

“Are they . . . dead?” the mar- 
shal gasped, staring open-jawed at 
the men. flopped over each so gro- 
tesquely. 

“Hell, no,” the Kid told him. “Not 
most of ’em anyway. They jus’ got 
tired and went to sleep.” 

“T put mine to sleep permanent,” 
Gil Clay said. “You know, the one 
inside the closet that had you hang- 
in’ on the end o’ the saw-gun. 
took him jus’ in time to spoil his 
aim.” 

“Nice goin’, pardner.” 

“You better step in and take a 
look at him.” 

“Ain’t got time. One more job on 
the quick list tonight.” 

One more job. And the Kid 
didn’t begin to know how to tackle 
it! Sally Criswell! It took the 
breath out of him and made his 
knees wabble to think of her alone 
with the red horseshoe killer. And 
what under heaven could he do 
about it? He had saved his own 
life and brought peace and security 
again to Gold Hill. But Sally—Sally 
who trusted him, and whom he loved 
better— 

“Listen,” Gill Clay pressed, not 
seeing the anguish on the Kid’s face, 
“take a look at what was on the 
other end of the saw-gun. You'll 
be surprised.” 

So while the marshal set about de- 
gunning and roping, the Pimo Kid, 
on his dazed way out, stopped to 
look at the body of the Number One 
man for the now thoroughly dis- 
banded Riders of the Red Horse- 
shoe. 

It was a big body, bulky and 
fleshy. The Kid had to shove twice 
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with his foot before he could turn it 
over. Even in death the man had 
an almost genial. look on his face. 
He was the Gold Hill banker, Alvin 
K. Mulch! 

The Kid’s foot reached out again, 
stirring a misshapen tin contraption. 
He bent and picked it up. He turned 
it slowly in his hands. It was a 
square tin can which had been bent 
in at the open top end. The Kid 
held it to his mouth and talked into 
it. His voice came out hoarse and 
magnified, and quite uncocognizable. 

So that was how Mulch had dis- 
guised his voice! The last dread 
mystery of the Red Ridets explained 
in terms of a battered tin can! No, 
not the last mystery. There was still 
the horseshoe executioner, the Num- 
ber Two man. 

Suddenly the stiff metal of the can 
crumpled under the pressure of the 
Kid’s lean fingers. Blood hammered 
at his temples as certain fragments 
of knowledge he had absorbed today 
jibed to form a complete pattern in 
his mind. 

The can bounced and _ clanked 
across the floor as the Pimo Kid 
threw it down, turned on his heels 
and started running with long lop- 
ing strides. In the barroom he 
paused long enough to heft a full 
barrel of beer to his shoulders. Then 
he butted through the batwings into 
the dark of the night. Down the 
street he jogged, as fast as he was 
able under his heavy burden. 

He didn’t slow up until the print 
shop loomed close out of the dark- 
ness, the print shop with its barred 
and shuttered widows, its doors with 
the specially contrived locks. The 
purpose for which the shop was so 
formidably barricaded was a dead 
purpose now. But there could be an 
unplanned and sinister utilization of 
the shop. 

The Kid passed by the barred win- 


dows and stopped at the back door. 
He didn’t wait. With legs wide 
spread, he swung the heavy beer keg 
down from his shoulders, then up in 
a wide are. For a split wink he held 
it poised, high over his head. Then, 
propelled by tensioned, quivering 
muscles, the keg swirled downward, 
crashed end-on against the door. 


ALF SMASHED in with that 
first blow, the door yielded 
utterly as the Pimo Kid 

swung his makeshift battering-ram 
again. This time he followed the 
crashing keg through the wrecked en- 
trance, six-guns hard-gripped. From 
out of the darkness close to his ears 
came a swishing sound, then a 
hideous thudding crunch against the 
wall and he knew he had escaped 
death narrowly from the horseshoe 
sledge swung by the Red Rider’s 
executioner. 

As in the back room of Dice Oat- 
man’s saloon, the Pimo Kid struck 
out with his long-barreled sixes. He 
couldn’t blaze lead. He didn’t know 
where in that impenetrable darkness 
the girl might be. 

He didn’t have things so much his 
own way this time. In here, the 
guns, used as swinging weapons, 
were puny things compared to the 
horseshoe sledge. 

The Kid swished air with his first 
strokes. The darkness pressed in, 
fold on fold it seemed, binding his 
arms, while he waited, listening for 
a telltale sound which would warn 
him in what direction to expect the 
next blow. 

It came utterly without warning. 
But it wasn’t the weighted end of 
the sledge which caught the Kid. In 
the darkness the murderous horse- 
shoe overreached. It was the handle 
which crashed into his. shoulder, 
knocking him to the floor. 

He heard the red horseshoe as- 
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sassin grunt, and knew that the man 
would be bending close, swinging an- 
other blow. As the sledge descended, 
cleaving the darkness, the Kid 
flipped to one side, and the murder- 
ous weapon splintered the floor. His 
groping hands struck against curved 
smoothness which wabbled. The 
beer keg! He struggled up, swing- 
ing the keg up with him, taking no 
heed to still the noise of his move- 
ments. 

Again the horseshoe sledge came 
pounding out of the darkness. It 
struck against the keg, as the Kid 
had intended it should. Guided by 
the direction of the blow the Kid 
hurled the keg and followed it up 
with his own lunging body. 

The lunge was unnecessary. Un- 
der the Kid’s exploring touch, the 
killer lay limp, the life crushed out 
of him by a heavier weapon than 
even his own sledge. 

“Sally!” the Kid gasped. “Sally, 
are you all right?” 

“Oh, it’s you!” A sob came 
through the darkness. “I... I 
was afraid to make a sound, afraid 
it was another one of . . . of them. 


E followed her voice and ° 
found her. His arms closed 


L around her, and she gripped 
him tightly, sobbing. They stayed 
that way for a long time. The Kid’s 
lips were in her hair. 

“I love you,” he said. He kept 
saying it softly, over and over again, 
and wasn’t aware that he was speak- 
ing. 

“My dear—and I love you,” she 
breathed. “It was what I meant 
when I said I trusted you.” 

A little later he felt her shudder 
as he started rummaging in his 
pocket for a match. 

“I... I suppose weve got to,” 
she said. “PI find the lamp for 
you. Oh, it was so dreadful. But 


I won’t let myself think about it. 
You’re here now. Everything’s all 
right. But how . . . how in the 
world did you know to come look- 
ing for me here?” 

“That part of it was a hunch. 
With everybody on the prowl for 
you outside of town and not finding 
you, I thought about looking for you 
inside of town. And the way this 
place was barricaded, it struck me 
it would be the exact place where a 
man like Number Two would bring 
you. 

“Number Two?” she questioned, 
puzzled. 

“The man I jus’ killed, honey,” he 
said grimly, “by tossin’ a beer keg 
at him. The man who killed your 
father and Hack Slawton and most 
of the others.” 

“You'll be shocked,” she said in a 
hushed voice, “when you know who 
it is.” 

“No,” he said, “I won’t.” 

“You already know?” 

“I was looking at a tin can that 
their Number One man used to dis- 
guise his voice with. It was the same 
kind of can that was punctured by 
the rifle bullet that missed me here 
this morning. It was a square can 
and it was made to hold ink—” 

“Oh, you do know!” 

He nodded. “Ink Ebery.” 

“Yes, but how did you—” 

“Most of all I remembered a cer- 
tain way his eyes looked when he 
watched you today. When I found 
the ink can, that, and a dozen other 
little things clicked in my mind to 
let me know. Leavin’ Hack Slaw- 
ton out of it, Ink was about the 
only one who could have got in here 
last night to burn the horseshoe 
mark on the papers, wasn’t he? He 
had it planned so cunningly that 
everything pointed to Slawton. Even 
kept the horseshoe sledge under 
Slawton’s charcoal pile. That was 
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another thing, charcoal smudge on 
the fresh apron Ink Ebery brought 
with him to the shop this morning. 
At the time I supposed it was ink 
on the apron and J didn’t think any- 
thing about it, but after the rest of 
it started clicking I remembered the 
smudge looked more like charcoal 
than ink—” 

“T remember that. I thought it 
was odd for a fresh apron to be 
smudged.” 

“It’s easy to see how the smudge 
got there. He used the apron to con- 
ceal the sledge when he carried it 
back to hide it in the blacksmith 
shop after—after killing your father. 
His visit to Alvin Mulch was still 
another thing. Remember when Ink 
came back and wanted to go to 
work, he said he’d talked with the 
banker and the banker had shamed 
him into sticking with the job? Well, 
it turns out the banker was top man 
with the Red Riders. After I knew 
that, it wasn’t hard to figger a tie-in 
between him and Ink. What Ink 
went to the banker for, of course, 
was to find out how to meet the new 
emergency—” 

“Meaning you?” 

“T was the emergency, yeah. One 
more little item was that hatband of 
mine made out of braided sorrel 
horsehair. I give it to Ink for a 
souvenir when he asked me. What 
he wanted it for, it’s plain to see 
now, was to leave at his shack after 
he tore the place up himself and did 
a disappearin’ act. Not knowin’ I 
was goin’ to incriminate myself like 
I did by bein’ in the blacksmith shop 
at the wrong time, he fixed it to tag 
me with his disappearance and bol- 
ster up the law in its lukewarm in- 
tention of throwin’ me into the jug— 
after which the Red Riders figgered 
to stir up a jail raid and a hangin’. 
You beat ’em to it by promotin’ your 
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own raid and thereby savin’ my life, 
honey.” 

“And my own,” she whispered. 
“Poor dad. He said you’d bring 
safety and happiness. He was right 
about the safety—” 

“Jus’ give me time, sweetheart. 
My main job from here on out will 
be to bring you happiness.” 

“T can feel it starting already,” she 
told him. 

“I might even stick around here 
and stake mea gold claim and . . . 
and you could teach me the printin’ 
business on the side.” He started 
feeling around in his pocket again 
for the forgotten match. 

“Do we have to light it?” she 


asked. 

“Why, no, No.” He lifted his 
head, listening. “Sounds like here 
comes Gill Clay and some of the 
boys. Well leave it for the law to 
mop up around here. Come on.” 

Outside they met the marshal. 
“Everything under control, Gill,” the 
Pimo Kid told him. Number Two’s 
in there snorin’ the same kind of 
song as Number One.” 

“Nice goin’, Kid,’ the marshal 
said excitedly. “Who is he? Do I 
know him?” 

“You go in and take a look. “Your 
turn this time to be surprised.” 

Gill Clay reached out a hand in 
awkwardly friendly fashion to the 
Kid’s shoulder. Then he did some- 
thing almost unprecedented, he 
grinned. “Weve polished ’em off 
to the last man,” he said, “and I 
still got my dern stomickache. And 
you, looks like, got a girl.” 

The Pimo Kid tightened his arm 
about Sally. “Yeah. And I still got 
that doc’s address I was tellin’ you 
about.” 

Gill Clay chuckled. “Makes it a 
even swap, I reckon. I can tell you 
where a preacher’s right handy.” 

END. 


The Story of the 


N the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the colonists in Texas had many 
complaints against the Spanish govern- 


ment. The higher offices of the State 
were reserved for Spanish-born citizens, 
taxes were numerous and exorbitant, 
and little opportunity was offered the 
colonists. 

The dissatisfaction was general among 
both the Spanish and American elements, 
and over glasses of mescal and tequila 
in the cantinas the unrest spread, ready 
at any moment to turn into open rebel- 
lion. Mysterious seraped night riders 
silently threaded their horses through 
the chaparral, carrying instructions from 
one hacienda to the next. 


Stores of guns and ammunition were 
cached, and in 1810 the insurrection burst 
into flame at San Antonio. Governor 
Salcedo and General Herrera were de- 
serted by their troops, and complete suc- 
cess seemed imminent for the insurrec- 
tionists. But dissension over the spoils 
and booty developed among the leaders, 
and after a few months the royalists were 
again in power. 

Shortly after this, another attempt 
at overthrowing the government was 
launched in New Orleans. Lieutenant 
Augustus Magee of the U. S. army, in- 
spired by a wealthy Mexican named Ber- 
nardo Gutierrez de Lara, conceived the 
idea of invading Texas. Magee resigned 
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his commission in the army, and, with 
the backing of the foreign element in 
Texas, launched the filibuster expedition 
in June of 1812. 

News of the movement had reached 
Texas long before the invaders arrived, 
and Governor Salcedo begged his gov- 
ernment to send him more troops to de- 
fend the province. Unfortunately the 
commandant-general had troubles else- 
where and could not help him. The mot- 
ley force of Mexicans, Americans and 
Indians ` therefore met little opposition 
in eastern Texas. 

They moved on to San Antonio, de- 


DELANO 


feated an army of two thousand men and 
seized the city on April 1, 1813. Governor 
Salcedo and General Herrera surrendered 
as prisoners of war, and were promptly 
and treacherously slain by their blood- 
thirsty captors. 

This act of wanton cruelty disgusted 
many of the better class of Americans 
and caused them to abandon the expedi- 
tion. The royalists soon succeeded in 
assembling a formidable force. The 
revolutionists won one more victory, but 
on August 18, 1813, they were decisively 
beaten at Medina Crossing and the royal- 
ists were again returned to power. 


NEXT WEEK: THE BUFFALO RUNNERS 
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Historic Mines 
By JOHN A. THOMPSON 


THE CARSON HE Carson Hill Mine at 
HILL— Melones, just north of the 
CALIFORNIA Stanislaus River in Cali- 


fornia, started as a bo- 

nanza placer goid discov- 
ery back in 1848. Today it is the 
largest gold mine in Calaveras 
County. Its exciting story spans 
the entire history of yellow-metal 
mining in California. 

The present mine is really a con- 
w% solidation of a number of early day 
mines on Carson Hill, including the 
original and famous Morgan Mine. 
Other properties in the present com- 
bine are the Reserve, the Enterprise, 
the South Carolina, the, Stanislaus, 
the Calaveras and the Melones. The 
whole enterprise is owned by the 
Carson Hill Gold Mining Corpora- 
tion. 

But it really started when Cap- 
tain Jim Carson, a veteran of the 
Mexican War, decided to go gold 
prospecting in California almost the 
y moment he heard the great news 
that gold had been found at Sutter’s 
Mill. Gold in California! That ery 
soon to be heard round the world, 
was on the lips of everybody in the 
West, that summer of 1848. And 
Jim Carson was already on his way. 

With him went some of his sol- 
diers, men who had fought in the 
Mexican War under his command. 
Used to outdoor life, the captain 
traveled fast. He wanted to get up 
to Coloma before the diggings there 
were all pre-empted by miners from 
San Francisco. 

He camped one night on the-banks 
xe, of the Stanislaus River. Dusk had 
“gee fallen. It was an ideal stopping 
place. Both water and forage for 
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the horses were abundant. 

Early next morning some of the 
party, attempting a little preview 
prospecting as it were, tried panning 
the gravel at the mouth of a small 
creek that emptied into the river 
from the north. The very first test 
pans showed yellow stones and 
gleaming colors. With an exultant 
whoop they hurried back to the 
camp, calling loudly for Captain 
Jim. They~ were pretty sure they 
had found gold, but they wanted 
their leader’s more expert opinion. 

Carson’s eyes lighted as he gazed 
at the stuff held out to him, still in 
the outstretched gold pans. Yes, it 
was gold. Carson hammered a small 
nugget flat on a large stone to prove 
to them it was malleable metal. 

All hands spent the day panning 
the creek that flowed into the Stan- 
islaus River. At nightfall the gold 
the men had panned was gathered in 
a single pile and evenly divided. 
Each man of Carson’s party found 
he was exactly five hundred dollars 


richer than he had been that morn- . 


A 
o 
ing. 


OR Captain Jim and his party 

the gold hunt had ended. 

They had found their mine, a 

bonanza placer property far south of 
the diggings at Coloma. 

They continued panning gold, 
starting at sunup and staying on the 
job until deepening twilight made it 
impossible any longer to see the col- 
ors in their gold pans. They worked 
until Sunday. On that day Captain 
Jim Carson called the early starters 
back. 

“Boys,” he said, “this is the 
Lord’s Day. And the Lord has been 
mighty good to us. I think He 
would like us to stay off the creek 
today, just to show we haven't for- 
gotten Him, or our own human frail- 
ties.” 


A few wanted to dig. So the 
question whether to observe the 
Sabbath or not was voted on, each 
man writing his yea or nay on a 
piece of paper, folding it twice and 
handing it to Captain Jim. The 
yeas won. Then and thereafter no 
gold was panned by the Carson 
group on Sunday. Instead the day 
was given over to rest and personal 
camp chores, washing and so forth. 

That first Sunday in camp by the 
Stanislaus River each man’s share 
of the previous week’s work was 
reckoned at three thousand and five 
hundred dollars! All of them were 
on their way to golden fortune. 

The moment the story of the new 
find on the Stanislaus reached. San 
Francisco, thousands of newly ar- 
rived gold-seekers started out for 
Calaveras County. Carson Creek 
was alive with prospectors. The 
town that sprang up almost over- 
night was called Melones. It still is. 

The rich placer gold Captain Car- 
son and his party discovered had its 
source on a high hill near Carson 
Creek. But the gravel gold was 
easily won. Gold mining was new 
in California and not too scientific 
back in *48. So neither Carson nor 
the members of his party had ever 
thought of climbing Carson Hill in 
search of the veins from which the 
yellow metal had been worn away 
and washed down into the creek be- 
low. Too bad they didn’t because 
almost a year later a prospector 
named Hance did. He found float 
and traced it up the hill to some 
vein outcrops. And his discovery 
sent him hustling back to Melones 
for partners. 

He had found quartz vein out- 
crops richer in gold than any he had 
ever seen before. He needed part- 
ners not so much to aid him in 
working the veins as to help him de- 
fend his property against thieves, 
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camp bullies and other tough char- 
acters who preyed like vultures on 
the peaceful, hard-working miners. 
The toughs found it easier (until 
later when the aroused citizenry be- 
gan stringing them up wholesale) to 
rob a prospector of his gold than to 
dig it for themselves. 

At any rate Hance knew he 
needed help. Stout, fearless men 
for partners who could swing fists or 
handle a gun themselves if need be. 
A man named Morgan and five 
others took a look at Hance’s sam- 
ples, listened to his story and then 
glanced at their own rockers lined 
up along the bank of Carson Creek. 
Without a word all six took the 
long-handled shovels they had been 
leaning on and tossed them out into 
the creek. 

“Let’s go,” said Morgan. “What 
are we waitin’ for?” 

They followed Hance up Carson 
Hill. And the lode mines that are 
the present Carson Hill Mine as- 
tounded a startled, already gold- 
groggy California. 

The gravel at Carson Diggings 
had been bonanza stuff. The Car- 
son Hill veins were even more star- 
tling. Much of the rich vein rock 
was simply blasted down and ground 
in hand mortars to get the gold out. 
At times so many pliable strings and 
wires of pure yellow metal perme- 
ated the ore that it was necessary to 
use cold chisels in order to cut 
through them. It has been said that 
a single blast in the Morgan Mine 
threw down ore containing more 
than a hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of gold. 


ARSON HILL became one of 
the mining wonders of the 
world. The sort of gold mine 

men talk about without ever believ- 
ing it could really exist. But it did. 
People flocked to Melones in thou- 


sands just to see for themselves, and 
to find more of those incredibly rich 
outcrops. 

Melones had a permanent popu- 
lation of five thousand. It was wild 
and wide open. An idea of how 
great was the fame of Carson Hill 
may be gained from the fact that 
shortly after Hance, Morgan and 
the others opened up their rich veins 
of golden metal Robinson’s ferry 
across the Stanislaus to Melones did 
a ten-thousand-dollar business in 
ferryage in six weeks. 

Three million dollars came out of 
Carson Hill’s lode veins almost as 
fast as men could dig it. And that 
is only the amount credited to the 
mine. The high-grading was appall- 
ing. What the high-graders got 
away with, no one will ever know. 
But the figure is probably a million 
dollars at least. 

One Mexican miner in charge of 
an arrastre in which the ore was 
ground to pulp preliminary to wash- 
ing and working for a few dollars a 
day is said to have taken fifteen 
hundred dollars in gold at one time 
from the arrastre that was in his 
care. Miners working underground 
in the Carson Hill veins brazenly 
picked up nuggets or gouged them 
out of the picture ore and thrust 
them into their own pockets. 

It remained for tough Billy Mulli- 
gan to reach the climax of this law- 
less stealing. High-grading was 
mere penny-ante stuff to Mulligan. 
Organizing a band of several hun- 
dred roughnecks, recruited from the 
toughest camps in California, he 
actually stole the entire Morgan 
Mine, driving off the legal owners of 
the property with guns and clubs. 

Strictly speaking, possession may 
not always be nine-tenths of the law, 
but it certainly was in Mulligan’s 
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52 
Laramie Calls The 


Dance 


OLKS of High-and-Lone- 
some Range were dancing 
the old year out in the 
little schoolhouse on Sol- 
dier Creek. Yet through 
all the merry beat of music and 
laughter, and the scrape of dancing 
feet, a threat was felt. It was in 
the night’s icy breath as the door 
swung to admit someone, in the 
wind’s slap and moan at a frosted 
pane. Threat of storm! And a 
storm coming after the unparalleled 
severity of this December would 
mean heavy loss to the range. 

Repeatedly, anxious cowmen in- 
terrupted their revels to step out 
and scan the night. But Laramie 
Hoyt, foreman of the big Star J out- 
fit and the one who should have 
been most worried by that threat, 
forgot all about it five minutes after 
his late arrival. 

For Julie Lane, of the Diamond 
Bar, the prettiest girl in the High- 
and-Lonesome, the only girl in the 
world for him, had come to this 
dance with another man! And that 
man was Laramie’s best friend, 
Dell Young! 

Tight-jawed, gray eyes smolder- 
ing, Laramie stood with other 
punchers against the wall, watching 
Dell dancing with Julie, dancing and 
calling the quadrille, in a way folks 
said was worth going a hundred 
miles to hear: 


“Oh, th’ ladies bow an’ th’ gents bow under, 
Hug ’em up tight an’ go like thunder, 
Four hands half, an’ right an’ left through, 
An’ on to th’ next—” 


So Dell called the quadrille. And 
the crowd laughed to hear. But 
Laramie’s smoldering gaze never 
left the couple, heading the set up 


near the platform, where the silver- 
thatched fiddler was making the 
violin fairly shriek. 

Julie seemed all sparkle and flash 
in her ruffly red dress, dark curls 
tossing about her glowing face, dark 
eyes laughing at Dell! And Dell, 
almost as slender, supple, but darker 
and even more full of fire, swinging 
Julie until her slippered feet fairly 
left the floor, calling the while: 


“Everybody swing as pretty as you can, 

Alamar left, with a left alaman’, 

Meet your partner with a right an’ left 
grand—” 


“Looks like Dell’s cut you out,” 
spoke up a puncher dressed in his 
Sunday best. 

The hurt that was twisting Lara- 
mie’s heart didn’t show in his face. 
“Looks like it,” he agreed quietly. 

“How’s that?” asked a red- 
scarfed numskull, who never saw 
anything until it was pointed out to 
him. 

“Why, Dell brought Laramie’s 
girl to this New Year’s dance,” the 
other explained. “An? he’s sure 
been givin’ her a whirl!” 

“How come, Laramie?” someone 
asked jokingly. 

Laramie’s answer was a shrug 
and grin. But through all the 
hilarious din, his aching heart was 
crying also, “How come?” Julie 
was his girl! She had been almost 
from the day he and Dell came into 
the High-and-Lonesome to ride for 
the Star J. 

And since he’d been made fore- 
man, it was understood they’d be 
married in the spring. It had been 
plenty plain she was to go to this 
dance with him. But when he got 
to the Diamond Bar, Julie’s mother 
told him she’d gone—with Dell! 


“Right foot up an’ th’ left foot down, 
Do a little dance as you come around—” 
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Suddenly, watching the pair, jeal- 
ousy rose in his heart like that 
threat without, now rattling the 
panes, wailing at the door. Laramie 
asked himself how come Dell was 
here? Dell was supposed to be 
looking after the Star J cattle north 
of Indian Rim! 

When feed got short, Laramie 
had turned five hundred head back 
of the Rim to rustle. Hed sent 
Dell up to take care of them, and 
he’d sent old Harve Faron, who was 
too crippled for regular range work, 
up to cook and be company for him. 
He’d always looked out for Dell, 
loved him, like a kid brother! And 
this was the way Dell paid him 
back. 


VER the merry turmoil, the 

violin struck up an old waltz 

- tune. And crossing the hall 

to the Diamond Bar girl, Laramie 

shouldered aside the  waddies 
clamoring for the next dance. 

“My dance, Julie?” he said stiffly. 

Her dark eyes widened on him in 
mock surprise. “So you finally 
came?” 

“Yeah, I finally came,” he said 
bitterly as he swung her out on the 
floor. “You might have waited for 
me.” 

She would not give him the satis- 
faction of knowing that she had 
waited until ten o’clock. “A fine 
time I’d have got here, if I’d waited 
for you,” she said lightly. “It’s 
nearly midnight.” 

“T had to work late,” he explained 
doggedly. “Been out all day 
breakin’ snow with a band of horses 
so the boys could drive cows in to 
the feed racks. Got ’em all safe, 
now, in case of storm, except that 
band at Beaver Meadows and five 
hundred head on Indian Rim.” 

Touched by the weariness in his 
tone, Julie said gently, “You work 


too hard, Laramie. You ought to 
play more, be more like Dell.” 

Mention of Dell was only fuel on 
his jealous fire. “A man don’t feel 
playful when he’s responsible for six 
thousand head of cattle in the hard- 
est winter Montana’s ever known!” 
he told her hotly. “Anyhow, I 
don’t. Mebbe I would if I was more 
like Dell! Leavin’ them cows on the 
Rim.” 

“Cows!” The very mention of 
them made Julie furious. “That’s 
all you think of! Cows come first. 
You even take me for granted, 
Laramie! Always keeping me wait- 
ing for them. Or putting me off 
altogether. I’m tired of playing 
second fiddle to the Star J cattle! 
It’s a wonder you could leave them 
at all! Couldn’t you find some- 
thing else to do at the ey work 
the New Year in?” 

“I figured to dance it in with 
you,” he said tightly. 

Taking her for granted again, 
thought the girl. “I’m dancing the 
New Year in with Dell!” she said, 
her cheeks bright with anger. 

There was a break in Laramie’s 
step. A tremor in the strong arm 
about her. But he said nothing. 
And leaning back in his arms, Julie 
looked up at him. “Well?” she chal- 
lenged. 

His eyes met hers squarely, but 
pride hid his -heart’s great hurt. 
“Well, what?” he countered coldly. 
“You and Dell seem to have decided 
pe 

And he said no more while they 
finished the waltz together. When 
he seated her he turned away with- 
out a syllable. He was crossing the 
floor when he heard Dell calling, in 
the same old eager tone: 

“Hi, Laramie!” 

He did not turn, but, rejoining 
the group by the wall, he saw Dell 
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pushing through to him. The cow- 
boys were bantering. 

“Better get Laramie to do your 
callin’, Dell,” joshed one. 

“Yeah,” roared another, “youre 
doin’ his dancin’!” 

Everybody laughed; Dell loudest 
of all. “A good idea,’ he joked 
back. He slapped Laramie affec- 
tionately on the shoulder. “How 
about it, pard?” he suggested gayly. 
“You might call a dance at that.” 

Suddenly then, hearing Dell join 
with the other—as he thought—to 
make fun of him, all that was hot 
in Laramie’s heart went cold, 
deadly, implacable as that threat, 
forgotten now by the other merry- 
makers in the ever-increasing bed- 
lam with which the High-and-Lone- 
some was preparing to usher the 
New Year in! 

“Anybody can call a dance,” he 
retorted coldly. “But not every 
man can dance it!” And, as all 
looked at him, struck by his tone, 
he added with grim significance, “I 
may be callin’ one that you can’t 
dance!” 

The sudden hush that followed 
his words was broken by thunderous 
clapping and cheers, as the New 
Year’s dance was announced at last. 
But if Dell had it with Julie he made 
no move toward her. He just stood 
there, staring at Laramie, the fun 
dying out of his dark and sensitive 
face, a baffled light in his eyes. 

“What do you mean?” he cried, 
bewildered. 

“Figure it out for yourself,” re- 
torted Laramie, turning away. 

Dell caught at his arm. “Lara- 
mie, listen—” he began. _ 

But neither Laramie nor anyone 
else.heard his appeal. For just then 
a mighty wail of wind rose over the 
violin, the door burst open, and a 
blinding wave of fine, wind-driven 
snow whirled into the hall! 


“Straight out of th’ North!” 
yelled a grizzled old cowman by the 


door. “She’s a blizzard sure!” 
: BLIZZARD! Startled rev- 
elers saw, heard, felt its 


blasting breath. A blizzard 
was sweeping the High-and-Lone- 
some! ` Whether of long or short 
duration, mild in character, or one 
of those raging arctic storms that 
descend so calamitously on Mon- 
tana’s range land, there was no tell- 
ing! But a blizzard of any propor- 
tions meant an end to the fun. 
The men were tumbling into their 
coats to get the sleds out while the 
women hastily prepared to depart. 
And Laramie, first man into his 
coat, was already mapping a cam- 
paign to save the Star J cattle at 
Beaver Meadows and Indian Rim. 
One in which personal feeling had 
no part. Both he and Dell had their 
work cut out. And since it was no 
longer possible for either of them 
to take Julie home, he reached out 
a hand to a rancher passing. 
“Can you make room for Julie 
on your sled, Sherm?” 
“Sure can, Laramie. 
was the hearty answer. 
With a word of thanks, Laramie 
whirled on Dell. “Get back up 
there on the Rim,” he ordered 
brusquely. “If this storm keeps up 
them cows will drift right over that 
thousand-foot drop into the canyon, 
and well lose the whole band! 
Yov’re to shift ’em west of the Rim, 
so they’ll drift on open prairie!” 
One man shift five hundred head 
of cattle the six-mile length of that 
Rim with a blizzard blowing! Dell 
stared at Laramie incredulously. 
So did every man who had heard 
that order turn to stare. And Julie 
Lane, now hatted, cloaked, and com- 
ing across the floor with Sherm, 


Glad to!” 
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halted, her face as white as the snow 
driving in through the open door! 

“Laramie,” she cried before them 
all, “are you sending Dell up there 
because of what I told you when 
we waltzed together?” 

That she had been going to dance 
the New Year in with Dell! Cut 
to the quick that Julie could think 
that of him, Laramie didn’t tell her 
that he, too, must dare that same 
storm to Beaver Meadows, tear 
down fences so cattle could get at 
the haystacks, then fight back to 
the ranch to direct the battle there! 

“T’m sendin’ Dell because he’s a 
Star J puncher and they’re Star J 
cattle!” he explained, tight-lipped. 

“Even the Star J cows,’ Julie 
flashed, “aren’t worth risking Dell’s 
life for!” 

“It’s his job,” said Laramie coldly. 
“T expect him to hold up his end. 
If he can’t—” 

But a voice as frozen as his own 
—Dell’s voice—cut in, “Wait, Lara- 
mie! We'll just skip that. You’ve 
called th’ dance. All right! PU 
dance it!” 

And, as all unheralded and un- 
sung, the New Year was born, Dell 
whirled on a high boot heel and 
flung out of the hall. 

Out there, a moment later, Lara- 
mie saw him swing into the saddle 
and ride away into the storm. It 
served Dell right, he thought hotly. 
If he’d stayed on the job he'd have 
had the cattle safe, wouldn’t need 
to go out in this! | 

But far out on the Beaver 
Meadows trail, numbed by the chill 
that cut even through cowhide coat 
and woolen shirt, a shaft of terror 
struck Laramie’s heart. For in the 
fury with which this blizzard was 
rizing, Dell, a dozen men, could not 
move those cattle! It was almost 
certain death to attempt it! 

Hoarsely, Laramie muttered into 


the wailing dark, “Dell won’t try it! 
He'll stop at the cabin and stay with 
old Harve there, snug by the fire. 
Dell ain’t the kind to ram into dan- 
ger on a fool order!” 

But the words were flung back in 
his teeth by the gale. And every 
mile of that endless ride to Beaver 
Meadows to open haystacks for cat- 
tle that, otherwise, might starve ere 
trails could be broken to them, 


Laramie seemed to hear Dells 
voice: 

“You've called th’ dance! PU 
dance it!” 


ULL-FANGED, the blizzard 
F raged about the little line 

cabin on Indian Rim. Easy 
to tell, now, what kind of storm this 
was. Not just a wintry squall that 
would blow itself out soon and be 
over. But one of those terrible 
northers where a man could get lost 
between his own corral and kitchen 


-door! And range cattle perished by 


the thousands, white mounds grimly 
marking the fallen for the skinning 
parties that followed the storm! 
Within the cabin, all but buried 
under its mantle of white, an old 
cowhand too crippled by rheuma- 
tism for range work, rose from his 
bunk, as he had done at intervals 
all night long, to pile more wood on 
the fire. Then, hobbling to the win- 
dow, he scraped frost from the pane 
and peered out at the howling deso- 
lation, watching, listening for some 
sign of the cowboy who had rode 
in from Soldier Creek last night, 
and, despite his efforts to hold him, 
had ridden again into the storm! 
The long night had gone, and 
Dell had not returned. Two o’clock, 
when he left. Seven, now, by the 
clock on the cupboard shelf! Five 
hours in this blinding blizzard! 
Dread gripping his heart, old 
Harve opened the door a crack and 
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stuck his head out to glance at the 
thermometer tacked on the jamb. 
Thirty below—and still dropping! 
Slamming the door shut, ‘he piled 
more fuel on the fire, and resumed 
his anxious vigil at the window. 

Standing there, straining dim, old 
eyes against the swirl, he thought 
he saw something moving beyond 
the corral. Just a cloud of snow? 
No, for it moved again! Was tak- 
ing form! A horse and rider, so 
snow-blanketed they were scarcely 
visible against the drifting white! 

Hands shaking from the joyful re- 
action, Harve pushed the coffeepot 
to the front of the stove, threw his 
coat on and floundered out through 
the snow to meet the approaching 
rider. But a few paces away, he 
halted, staring. 

For this wasn’t Dell! This rider 
falling from his horse, staggering to- 
ward him, face rimmed with frost, 
clothes frozen stiff, so numb he 
could hardly stand. Not Dell, but 
Laramie! The Star J foreman! 

Grasping Laramie’s arm, Harve 
helped him into the cabin. 

“Man alive, Laramie,’ he ex- 
claimed, “you didn’t ride all the 
way from the ranch in this?” 

“Ranch?” muttered Laramie, 
sinking into a chair and gazing 
about the room like a man in a 
stupor. “I ain’t been there. Been 
to Beaver Meadows, lookin’ after 
cattle.” 

Beaver Meadows and back in this 
freezing hell! 

Laramie’s eyes, filled with fear, 
jerked back to Harve. “Dell... 
ain’t here?” he cried hoarsely. 

“No,” said the old fellow soberly. 
“He’s out on th’ Rim! Been out 
ever since he come back from that 
dance, Laramie. I tried to hold him. 
But he wouldn’t lissen. Seemed 
mighty upset over somethin’. 


Talkin’ wild *bout somebody callin” 
a dance, an’ he had to dance it!” 

“He meant me!” choked Laramie. 
“We had words, Harve. I told Dell 
I'd be callin’ a dance he couldn’t 
dance. An’ when the storm come 
up, an’ I sent him to shift the cattle 
west of the Rim, he . . . he thought 
that was it!” 

“To shift the cattle?” cried Harve, 


- aghast. “Why, man alive, the whole 


Star J crew couldn’t shift that band 
in a storm like this!” 

“I didn’t know it’d be like this!” 
Laramie groaned. “It never has 
been!” 

No, not in all Harve’s sixty years 
on Montana’s range had there been 
a storm to equal this one! 

“When I left the Meadows,” 
Laramie went on, “I meant to go 
back to the ranch. I ought to be 
there. But I. . . I was afraid Dell 
would try to do it. An’ I rode up, 
hopin’ he hadn’t gone.” 

Harve said nothing. There was 
nothing to say. Dell’s absence said 
it all! Dell’s absence, and the 
wind’s angry roar, the bitter chill 
which even the red-hot stove could 
not dispel! 

Rising stiffly, Laramie lurched to 
the window and looked out. But it 
was like looking at a white curtain, 
so thickly was the snow swirling. 
And Dell was out in it! 

Wordlessly, Laramie turned from 
the window, and Harve took his 
place there. 


“Looks bad,” said the old man 
worriedly. “Dell ain’t strong. Oh, 
he kin go like a house afire fer a 
while. But it’s on nerve, not muscle. 
Dell ain’t th’ bottom.” 

Telling him about Dell! Dell al- 
ways joshing when a hard job came 
up, “You do it, Laramie. You’re 
th’ workhorse. Me—I’m race stock. 
Good for a quick spurt on the track, 
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or to kick my heels up for the grand- 
stand—” 

All his old affection for Dell swept 
over Laramie, undiluted by one 
jealous pang. For all jealousy had 
been frozen out of his heart last 
night. Battling the blizzard to 
Beaver Meadows and back, hed 
battled that, too—and won. He 
couldn’t blame Julie for loving Dell. 
Everybody did. And God knew he 
couldn’t blame Dell for loving her! 
But if Dell didn’t come back, he 
could blame himself for sending him 
to his death! 


BRUPTLY turning to the 
A table, he poured a cup of 
coffee, gulped it scalding hot, 
caught up gloves and hat, and 
started for the door. 

Harve spun from the window. 
“Where you goin’, Laramie?” 

“Tm goin’ after Dell!” said Lara- 
mie thickly. 

“You're crazy!” shrilled the old 
cowhand. “You ain’t got a chance in 
the world of findin’ him! You'll jist 
be riskin’ your life fer nothin’—” 

But a blast of arctic air swept 
the room, the door slammed, and 
Laramie was gone! 

Laramie was gone into the whirl- 
ing, seething wilderness of snow! 
There were, out here, no roads to 
follow. No landmarks. - For every 
hill, ridge and coulee was blotted 
out as if from the face of the earth. 

Even Sentinel Butte, that gigan- 
tic shaft of granite at the western 
end of the Rim, by which he would 
normally have set his course, was 
hidden behind the blizzard’s glitter- 
ing mask. He could scarcely see the 
length of his horse. He had to guide 
the weary, suffermg beast by in- 
stinct alone. 

By instinct, alone, he headed west 
over the bleak flats north of the 
Rim. For if Dell was trying to do 


the terrible task Laramie had set 
him to, he’d be out there, working 
the cattle to open prairie. If the 
task had ‘been too much for him, 
he’d be lying somewhere in that six- 
mile stretch of frozen range! 

Blindly searching those storm- 
racked wastes, Laramie thought of 
all Dell had meant to him in the 
five years since they’d met down in 
Cheyenne. Just about everything! 
He’d never really lived until then. 
Dell had brought something into his 
life hed never known  before— 
youth, mirth, laughter! 

For he, Laramie, had never been 
young! Hed seen his father 
crushed in a roundup when he was 
only thirteen, leaving his mother 
and little Lucy and Mart for him 
to support. And he’d gone to work, 
doing chores for one rancher, fetch- 
ing and carrying for another. Al- 
ways hunting, praying, for more 
work to do! For the most he could 
make was never enough. 

Then his mother was gone, Lucy 
married, and Mart was on his own. 
And soon after he’d met Dell, care- 
free and gay. And just being with 
him made up for much he’d missed. 
Not that he’d ever learn to play 
himself. Work had been ground 
into him too strong. So strong, 
the range had laughed at the idea 
of his doing anything as frivolous 
as calling a dance! And even Julie 
had turned from him, wished he was 
more like Dell! 

A tremor of shock ran through 
him as he saw a dark blot on the 
snow before him. He thought it 
was a man. But when his horse 
staggered through the drift, he saw 
it was only a Star J calf that had 
fallen victim to the storm. And be- 
side it, pushing at it with frozen- 
muzzle, the freezing heifer, who, 
with her mother instinct, would 
stand until she, too, had fallen, and 
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the storm wound its burial sheet 
around them. But Laramie knew 
they had dropped out of the band, 
and the herd had passed by here. 
He floundered on, and the storm 
raged ever fiercer. But Laramie 
no longer felt the cold. A blessed 
drowsiness dulled body and brain. 
No more did he wonder how far he’d 
come. Or remember to watch the 
ground for the Rim, lest he and his 
reeling horse pitch to their doom! 


HEN, through all his drowsi- 
ness, he was aware of a jolt- 
ing on every hand, a rattling 

of horns, a weird moaning. He 

roused to see cattle pressed about 
him, a ghostly white band, drifting 
with the wind! Toward that thou- 
sand-foot drop? He didn’t know. 

He didn’t know where he was. He 

only knew that if Dell were living, 

he’d be with these cattle. 

“Dell!” he cried hoarsely. And 
again, “Dell!” 

But the roar of the storm and 
moan of the herd drowned the 
sound. And he drifted with the cat- 
tle, ever deeper into the crush, 
searching, searching. Until, at long 
last, he saw before him a moving 
object different from the rest. A 
horse! Dell’s horse! But riderless! 
And horror wrenched a cry from 
him: 

“Dell!” 

His sluggish heart turned pain- 
fully over at a faint, answering hail! 
And just beyond he saw a snow- 
incrusted figure down among the 
cattle! Saw it take one faltering 
step toward him—and fall! 

More of the stupor lifting from 
him, Laramie swung his horse to 
make a barrier against the cattle. 
And rolling awkwardly from the 
saddle, he lurched forward on legs 
that seemed wooden. 


“Thank God, I found you, Dell!” 
he gasped as he fell beside the boy 
lying there. 

Dully, Dell looked at him out of 
eyes that were dark-ringed and 
sunken. Eyes from which every 
trace of human feeling but death- 
less satisfaction had been frozen. 
And lifting a cold-clumsy arm, Dell 
pointed over the churning white 
backs, muttering through blackened 
lips: 

“Look! Ol Sentinel! The end of 
. . . Rim!” His eyes closed then, 
and his slight figure relaxed in the 
snow. 

His cwn eyes lifting in wonder, 
Laramie now saw, dimly through 
the slanting drive of white, that old 
landmark, Sentinel Butte, rearing 
up grim and hoary! The cattle 
were drifting on open prairie! They 
had their chance to survive the 
storm. But Dell, who had done a 
task impossible for a dozen men, 
couldn’t survive much more! 

“Wake up, Dell! You'll freeze 
here!” he cried, shaking him by the 
shoulder. 

“Warmer now,” 
faintly. “Sleepy—” 

Frantically, Laramie slapped him 
with his gloved hand, stinging blows 
across the face. The pain of it cut 
even through Dell’s stupor, and he 
roused to mutter with pitiful resent- 
ment: 

“You called . . . the dance. I 
. . . danced it! Let me. . . alone!” 

To Laramie’s despair nothing 
could rouse him more. Yet, some- 
how, he must get Dell’ out of these 
cattle to the lee of that butte where 
they might find shelter. He 
couldn’t carry him, and fight this 
press. He couldn’t lead him, with 
Dell like this. But crouched there 
in his despair, watching the herd 
filing by them, there came to Lara- 


Dell groaned 
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mie one possible way that he might 
rouse him. And _ fiercely he 
screamed against the wind: 

“Tl call one you can’t dance, 
Dell!” 

And seizing Dell under the arms, 
he dragged him to his feet. “Do 
you hear?” he shouted. “I’m callin’ 
a dance, and you can’t dance it!” 

Then, as Dell swayed there, star- 
ing at him, uncomprehending, Lara- 
mie swung him around, calling 
words graved on his heart by the 
acid of pain last night: 


“Swing ’em on the corner, like swingin’ on 
a gate, 
Swing your pardner an’ promenade—” 


Miraculously, Dell responded to 
it! With mighty effort he put stiff 
arms about his partner—his real 
range. Gamely, Dell tried to fol- 
low—on nerve, not muscle! His 
numbed feet lifted and fell as Lara- 
mie dragged him through the shuf- 
fling cattle, dodging the clashing 
horns, wedging between the drift- 
ing brutes in their path. Caught 
in the crush, they were carried 
along, and Dell fell again. Again, 
Laramie swung him te his feet, wait- 
ing for a break in the jam. And 
seeing it, he swung in ahead of a 
stumbling cow. 

But here, caught again, waiting 
for another break in the line, the 
grim humor of the thing struck 
Laramie. Out in these frozen wilds, 
with no one to see but freezing cat- 
tle, he, Laramie Hoyt, was calling 
a quadrille! A laugh burst from 
him. 

And laughing, crying, working 
Dell through the drifting cattle, he 
called to the grim orchestration of 
pitiless nature and the herd’s wild 
moan: 


“Oh, th’ ladies bow an’ gents bow under, 
Hug ’em up tight aw go like thunder—” 


But Dell, revived by pain as the 
exercise sent blood circulating 
through his frozen veins, panted in 
a gasping breath: 

“Whoa! No ladies here, Lara- 
mie. Just. . . you an’ me!” 

Laramie knew why Dell said that. 
Dell didn’t think they’d ever get 
out of this. Didn’t want to feel 
Julie was between them at the last! 
His arm tightened around Dell. 

“That’s so. Just you an’ me, 
Dell! Come on!” 

So inch by inch, step by step, they 
fought on. Until, at awful length, 
they were free of cattle, and stum- 
bling down the slope of unbroken 
snow to the base of Old Sentinel! 

From here on nothing was very 
clear to Laramie. It all seemed a 
hideous nightmare that had no end. 
A confused impression of stagger- 
ing at last under the jutting wall of 
the butte, and along it; of finding 
a dead pine close up under the wall, 
splintered by its long fall down the 
bluff; of an endless struggle to kin- 
dle a fire beneath it with slivers of 
pitch. A dim memory, then, of 
working to keep Dell awake and 
moving, as he must keep awake and 
move himself. Of fighting to keep 
the fire going until— 


T dawn of the third morning 

A he looked out to see the 

storm had broken! And 

Star J men, guided by the rising 

black column of smoke, were com- 
ing for them! 

The New Year blizzard had 
passed into history. High-and- 
Lonesome was digging out of the 
white débris, rounding up herds that 
had drifted beyond their range, and 
counting the heavy toll of the 
storm. In this work Laramie and 
Dell took no part. Both were con- 
fined to the Star J ranchhouse, re- 
covering from the effects of their 
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awful exposure. Laramie was up 
and around, able to wait on Dell, 
who had been promoted to the 
couch in the big living room. 

This bright, white January after- 
noon found them here alone. Dell 
lay on the couch while Laramie, sit- 
ting before the fireplace, thought- 
fully stared into the flames. Not 
once in all those horrible hours be- 
fore their rescue or since had either 
mentioned that painful scene at the 
New Year’s dance. But thought of 
it was heavy on the hearts of both. 

Often Dell’s eyes would turn to 
Laramie, as if he wanted to tell him 
something but could not. While 
Laramie felt he should say some- 
thing to Dell, tell him that there 
were no hard feelings, that the best 
man had won. But the pain of his 
loss was still too sharp. 

So it happened that in their pre- 
occupation, they didn’t hear the jin- 
gle of bells as the first sled to break 
through the drifts came up the 
drive. But all at once they were 
aware of voices in the outer hall. 
Among them, like a silvery bell, was 
Julie’s! And the tumult it woke in 
Laramie’s heart told him that he 


dare not risk a meeting yet. Ab- 
ruptly, he rose. 
“Reckon I'll slide into the 


kitchen, Dell.” 

Dell glanced up in surprise. Then 
he grinned. “Slide along, Laramie. 
Reckon there’s no place in the 
house as private as th’ kitchen just 
now.” 

“What do you mean?” Laramie 
demanded, bewildered. 

“Figure it out for yourself,” Dell 
chuckled. 

But Laramie didn’t try to figure 
it then. Out in the kitchen he stood 
at the window, staring out at the 
crowded corrals and feed racks, try- 
ing not to hear Julie and Dell in 


the living room. And he didn’t 
long! 

For almost at once someone was 
flying down the hall. The door 
burst open and Julie was there! 
Julie with a million snowdrops spar- 
kling on her fur jacket and little 
red hat. Julie, with her dark eyes 
full of tears that were brighter yet! 

“Laramie!” she cried tremulously, 
stretching out both hands to him. 

He stared at her, hardly daring 
to believe what he saw in her eyes. 
“Oh, Laramie,” she pleaded, “can 
you ever forgive me? I’ve been 
crazy—worrying. It was all my 
fault! I- . I wanted to teach 
you a lesson. Show you I wouldn’t 
always be waiting. So I begged 
Dell to take me to that dance. He 
couldn’t tell you, Laramie. He was 


too chivalrous. ButI.. . I was so 
jealous!” : 
“Jealous! You, Julie!” Laramie 
As ed 


thought his ears must be deceiving 
him. 

“Yes,” confessed the girl, between 
tears and laughter. “Jealous of the 
Star J cows. All six thousand of 
them!” 


Suddenly she was in his arms, and 
Laramie was kissing her. “Yov’ll 
never have cause to be again, Julie,” 
he told her fervently. “I’ve been 
takin’ myself too serious. But 
that’s all over. Why, I started the 
New Year plumb frivolous, callin’ a 
dance and leading it—” 

“Calling a dance?” she said unbe- 
lievingly. “What are you talking 
about, Laramie?” 

“Tl tell you about it sometime,” 
he answered. 

But it was many and many a day 
before Julie could persuade him to 
tell her the whole story of that 
dance he’d called on the stormy rim 
of the High-and-Lonesome! 


THE END. 
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Gun-fighting Fathers 


EY, Big! Wake up,” 
urged little Willie Joe 
Cummings. His hoarse 
whisper had no effect 
whatsoever. The giant 

he was trying to awaken, merely 
grunted, turned over with a squirm- 
ing motion of his massive shoulders, 
and kept on with his nap. 

So with toe and elbow, Willie Joe 
went to work on this companion of 
his, whose weight surely must have 
doubled Willie’s own, whose height 
—as far as one could judge from the 
figure sprawled out in the shadow 
of the willows—must have been a 
good five inches over six feet. 

At last the little man’s efforts 
brought results, and Big George 
Griffin groaning a drowsy protest, 
raised his huge torso on one elbow 
to stare about him with half-open 
eyes. What he saw didn’t impress 
him much. : 

There was the Yellow Butte rail- 
road station, almost paintless from 
the weather, the steel rails shimmer- 
ing in the hot sunlight, the white- 
washed cattle pens, and their own 
horse car on the siding. And out 
on the flat, a pinto pony feeding 
alongside Rusty, the great rawboned 
black. For the rest, there was blue 
sky and sagebrush, and the dark 
screen of the willows. 


The giant hadn’t expected to see 
anything else. When the conductor 
of the through freight had made it 
clear that five hours must elapse be- 
fore they could couple to Seventy- 
eight, going north, Big and Willie 
had led their horses from the car and 
turned them loose to graze. For 
themselves, they had stretched com- 
fortably in the shelter of the brush 
that bordered a slow running creek 


eo 


and gone to sleep. Nothing much 
else to do, at one o’clock on a hot 
afternoon in the Wyoming plateau 
country. 

But the giant, finally awakened 
to almost normal consciousness, at 
last focused on an unfamiliar de- 
tail of the landscape, a detail that 
hadn’t been there when he went to 
sleep. He blinked and looked a lit- 
tle harder. By the line of willows, 
and not far off, a young man was 
pulling the rigging from a sweat- 
streaked gray horse. Preoccupied 
with his own business, he had evi- 
dently failed to see the two men 
sleeping in the shade, for he was 
talking to himself with a vehemence 
that carried clearly on the hot air. 

“Meanin’ him?” queried Big 
George. 

“Yeah,” said Willie. ‘Kid’s been 
talkin’ to hisself like a Dutch uncle. 
Writin’ on a piece of paper, too. 
Seen him hitch it on th’ gray’s mane. 
Somethin’ wrong there, Big. Let’s 
go see.” 

Without waitin’ for a reply, the 
little man got to his feet, his eager 
weather-seamed face alert with in- 
terest. The giant, with a mumbled 
protest, climbed erect and lumbered 
after him. For never in his life had 
it occurred to Big George not to fol- 
low where Willie Joe led. 

The young man who had aroused 
Willie’s curiosity was now seated on 
the ground, his back turned to the 
approaching parties, while he kicked 
off his leather chaps. So earnestly 
was he engaged in his one-sided con- 
versation that he started violently 
at the little man’s cough of warn- 
ing. As he stood up he muttered 
something that sounded like an oath 
of disgust. 

“Howdy,” said Willie Joe with his 
most ingratiating grin. “Me an’ my 
partner here sorta heard yuh talkin’, 
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an’ it didn’t seem jest right to listen 
in. Thought we’d come see what’s 
troublin’ yuh.” 


ONE of your—” began the 
N young man, slapping the 
chaps down on the flower- 
stamped saddle that lay at his feet. 
Then as his sulky glance digested 
the persons of his two visitors, and 
he noted Big’s great height, and the 
atom of a man who had spoken, his 
tanned young face brightened in 
wondering recognition. “Say!” he 
gasped, “TIl bet you fellers are Big 
George Griffin an’ Willie Joe Cum- 
mings, ain’t you?” 

“Well, what d’ yuh know about 
that! He knows us, Big,” beamed 
Willie, extending a tiny rope-scarred 
claw. 

“Course,” the boy went on, for- 
getting his own troubles for the mo- 
ment, “I really ain’t never met you 
fellers before. Jest heard about you 
since I was so high. You're the ones 
hit oil down in Oklahoma. First 
cowpunchers he ever knew to get 
rich, dad says. Got the best hoss 
ranch in th’ West, down in New 
Mexico. Put in your summers at 
the rodeos an’ such an’ win every- 
thin’ you enter, pretty near. Gosh!” 
the boy breathed deep, “I’d ruther 
meet you fellers t’n the president of 
these here United States.” 

The giant’s deep laugh rumbled at 
the boy’s words. Willie Joe’s bird- 
like face reddened under its leathern 
skin, even though he was pretty well 
accustomed to such hero worship. 
“That’s us, kid,” he said kindly, and 
his piping voice took on a note of 
understanding sympathy that had 
drawn confidences from many an 
older man. “An’ what we really but- 
ted in for was to see could we help 
yuh out in this here mess you was 
cussin’ to yo’self about.” 


The boy grunted, flushing scarlet, 
and he kicked at his saddle nerv- 
ously before answering. When at 
last he looked squarely at Big and 
Willie his eyes were filled with trou- 
ble. “Why not?” he muttered. 
“Everybody’ll know it soon enough. 
Pm Bud Sturgis, an’ I’m runnin’ 
away from my job. I’m city mar- 
shal at Yellow Butte.” 

“At which?” prompted Willie. “I 
don’t see nothin’ here but the sta- 
tion, an’-—” 

“Town’s over the rise there, three 
miles,” said the boy. “Railroad 
wouldn’t turn out for us when she 
come through. Listen.” His voice 
was sober, and he paused frequently 
to search for words as he attempted 
to make things clear. “I’m running 
away because if I don’t there'll be 
men killed. My own dad, maybe. 
Mary’s father, too. Maybe they’ll 
be killed anyway, but it won’t be my 
doings. 

“See, my dad owns the Double N. 
Jim Allison—he’s Mary’s dad—he 
owns the Broken Spur. They’re the 
two biggest cow outfits in this coun- 
try and they’ve fought ever since I 
can remember. Now it’s come to a 
showdown. We have to drive 
through Frenchy’s Gap to get to the 
railroad. Old Mike Ahearn owns 
the Gap, but he’s always let both 
outfits use it. Now he’s pretty near 
eighty and he wants to sell out. Dad 
an’ Jim Allison are biddin’ against 
each other. The one that gets it, he'll 
shut the other off from the railroad. 
Ain’t that a sweet mess, Mr. Cum- 
mings?” 

Willie Joe nodded thoughtfully. 
“But this here city marshal job 
you're runnin’ away from, how’s 
that fit in?” he asked. 

“That fits in ’ecause I’m the 
sucker,” said the boy bitterly. “Got 
elected last fall. Dad thought he 
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could run me. Allison’s bunch voted 
for me, too, jest so they could make 
more trouble for us. Today both 
outfits is in town. Jim Allison’s got 
a gunman to head his bunch. So’s 
dad. T’night Mike Ahearn sells out 
to one or the other. Gives ’em his 


answer in the Ranchers’ Hotel at 
eight o'clock. Then’s when the 
shootin’ll start. His face tensed with 


determination. “Well, I ain’t mixin’ 
in it. I’m goin’ to catch the freight 
when she comes through here. Goin’ 
somewhere, anywhere. Rabbit”— 


he jerked a thumb toward the gray ` 


horse—“he’ll take my note back, an’ 
they’ll know why I’m doin’ it.” 

Again, and for several minutes this 
time, Willie Joe pondered. Big 
George whistled tunelessly, without 
pondering. Thinking was Willie’s 
business. When he was ready, he’d 
have things to say. Then, Big knew, 
something interesting would hap- 
pen. 

“An’ Pm makin’ a guess,” Willie 
said at last, “that you an’ this Mary 
you're mentionin’ so keerful, you’d 
like t? git married but the old folks 
is pretty ornery. The Sturgis bunch 
an’ th’ Allison bunch, they don’t 
mix, huh?” 

“You said it,” grunted the boy 
miserably. 

Willie Joe drew a long breath of 
relief. “Well, PI tell yuh, Bud,” 
he began. “Seems like you was 
plumb intelligent in runnin’ away. 
But yuh can’t leave that town 0’ 
yourn without no legal guardian, no, 
sir. Now, Big ’n’ me, we ain’t due 
at the Midland Empire Fair at Bill- 
ings till Monday, an’ that’s three 
days off. How yuh like us t’ take 
a shot at straightenin’ this mess out, 
huh?” Willie Joe’s eyes were glint- 
ing now, glinting with the prospect 
of action. Big George knew the 
signs, and he whistled happily. 


“Gosh!” breathed the boy. 
“Would you? Would you, honest?” 


“the first thing is for you two 
_ young folks to git hitched. 
*Tain’t far to the State line. Git in 
touch with that girl o’ yourn an’ 
talk her into it. Tell her there'll 
be plenty men shot up if she don’t. 
We'll give you twenty-four hours. 
Think yuh can make it?” 

The boy’s jaw set hard. “Sure 
try,” he promised. “Took out a 
license three months back, we did. 
Then got cold feet. Ill get word to 
her an’ do my best, mister.” 

“An’ then,” Willie went on, “be- 
in’ as how Big an’ me is sorta horn- 
in’ in on this, we need somethin’ to 
make it official, don’t we? Might 
want to use that jail o’ yourn. How 
about it?” 

“Sure,” said Bud Sturgis. “All I 
got to do is write a note that’ll make 
you two deputy marshals. There’s a 
box of badges in the desk in the jail 
office. An’ the jail keys is with 
Poddy James. He runs the Boston 
Store. That all?” 

“Yeah, only”—Willie Joe removed 
his hat to scratch doubtfully at his 
bald head, pink and gleaming in the 


| ISTEN,” Willie Joe said briskly, 


- sun—‘how’ll we know you two—” 


“Telephone in the office,’ Bud 
told him. 


“Fine,” Willie. “Well, git goin’, 
son. Looks like we got to work 
fast.” 


Yellow Butte’s runaway marshal 
picked up his rigging again and 
swung it onto the gray horse. He 
removed the twisted paper tied to 
the animal’s mane and tore it up. 
With his foot in the stirrup he hesi- 
tated, then apparently plucked up 
courage to make a suggestion. 

“You fellers,” he said hesitantly, 
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“you ain’t wearin’ no guns. Don’t 

“Nope, Bud,” chuckled Willie 
Joe. “We got some over in th’ car. 
But we don’t wear guns less’n we 
gits mad, an’ we ain’t mad—yet. 
Good luck, kid.” 

The gray horse bounded away. 
Big George broke off his tuneless 
whistle with an exclamation of pro- 
fane delight. “Y’ know, Willie,” he 
boomed, “I ain’t never been a cop 
in my whole life afore. C’m on, lle 
feller, let’s hurry!” 

Fifty minutes later, the pinto 
pony, with Willie Joe astride, and 
Rusty, the rawboned black that 
moved so easily even under Big’s 
great weight, had reached the out- 
skirts of Yellow Butte. Past the 
city dump, where the skeletons of 
ancient wheeled vehicles slowly were 
disintegrating in a matrix of rusting 
stoves and tangled bed springs; past 
the outlying shacks where nonde- 
script dogs raced out to bark at 
them, past the Chinese laundry and 
the First Chance Saloon they went. 
Then they were padding softly in 
the dust of the main street. 

Willie Joe’s sharp blue eyes were 
hard at work. He noted the medley 
of buildings that flanked the wide 
thoroughfare, one-story frame stores 
with their square two-story fronts, 
the boxlike edifice that housed the 
Boston Store, here and there a struc- 
ture of brick or stone lording over 
its plebian neighbors. Wooden side- 
walks at hip height above the street 
level, paralleled by the worn poles of 
many hitch racks, labeled the town 
for what it was. 

Willie Joe sniffed delightedly. 
“Looks like a cow town an’ smells 
like a cow town,” he commented. 
“There’s the jail, one block back from 
the main drag. Say, that kid wa’n’t 
bluffin’ us none, Big. Look at that 


for a business place! Thirty-forty 
cayuses hitched at them rails, but 
not a buggy or a spring wagon no- 
where. Not a woman in sight, 
neither. Plenty good stores, an’ 
half of ’em’s got their doors closed. 
An’ the gents loafin’ out front is 
wearin’ artillery down both legs.” 

On they rode, the little man and 
his giant companion, into an atmos- 
phere so tense and electric that even 
Big George was conscious of it. 
From right and left a hundred eyes 
were watching them, some hostile, 
some merely curious. 

“Where we goin’, Willie?” queried 
Big from the corner of his mouth. 
“These gents got me feelin’ plumb 
unwelcome.” 

“Bank,” Willie said succinctly. 
“An’ look innercent, Big. Not,” he 
added, “that I ever seen yuh look 
any other way. Watch them wad- 
dies on the sidewalk. See can yuh 
pick out them two gunmen the kid 
says has been brung in. Mebbe 
we'll know ’em, huh? Gittin’ lined 
up already, Big. One crowd’s hold- 
in’ down th’ north side, tother’s on 
th’ south, an’ there ain’t nobody 
crossin’ over. ’Cordin’ to th’ kid 
there won’t be no firecrackers till 
eight o’clock, but yuh can’t tell. 
Well, here we are.” 

They dismounted before a brick 
building that bore the legend “Stock- 
men’s National” on its single plate- 
glass window. When they emerged, 
ten minutes later, Willie was smiling 
contentedly. 

“Score one for us, Big,” he said. 
“These folks don’t want their town 
shot up no more’n we do. An’ that 
cashier, he’s a right nice feller. Let’s 
leave the hosses here an’ go look up 
them keys.” 


The short block to the Boston 


‘Store held plenty of interest, though 


Big and Willie made no attempt to 
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scrape acquaintance with the motley 
crew of range riders that fringed the 
sidewalks. No rodeo crowd, no cow- 
men on a holiday, these, but stern- 
faced, hard-bitten henchmen pre- 
pared to do the bidding of an over- 
lord. A few young faces here and 
there showed traces of eager antici- 
pation, but for the most part, each 
sunburned countenance was resolute, 
tight-lipped and hard. 

In such a gathering, Big and Willie 
were certain, at least a few must 
know them by sight. Yet no voice 
called a greeting and the little knots 
of men fell silent as they passed. 

They found the Boston Store 
empty of customers. The fat and 
perspiring proprietor, Poddy James, 
proved only too willing to deliver the 
jail keys, once Willie had shown him 
the penciled note, and from him 
Willie learned that the situation re- 
mained unchanged. Neither Jason 
Sturgis nor Jim Allison had been 
seen on the street since noon. Mike 
Ahearn, owner of the Gap, was in 
his room at the hotel. 

Big and Willie came out into the 
sunshine again, crossed the street, 
and sauntered back on the other side 
with only two pauses for liquid re- 
freshment on the way. Before the 
bank they mounted, and retraced 
their path in the direction of the 
town jail. 

“Reckon them guys’ll look even 
harder when we come back with 
them badges on,” Willie Joe grunted. 
“Say, Big,.did yuh watch out for 
them two gunnies like I told yuh?” 

“Yeah,” said Big. “Can’t be sure, 
but I reckon I spotted ’em. One’s 
the boy with the pearl buttons on 
his black shirt. Other’s a skinny, 
gray-haired feller with a toothbrush 
on his lip. They’re strangers here, 
anyhow.” = 

“Ever seen ’em afore?” 


“Don’t reckon,” said Big thought- 
fully. “Still, they both leok sorta 
familiar.” n 

“Then start rememberin’,” com- 
manded Willie, whose awe of Big’s 
flypaper memory for any fact in his 
experience was only exceeded by 
Big’s respect for Willie’s ability to 
think his way through any and all 
tight situations. “Start rememberin’ 
right now, an’ tell me soon’s yuh got 
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somethin’. 


Y this time they had turned 
right, away from the curious 
eyes of Main Street, and the 

brick building of barred windows 
loomed threateningly before them. 
Big George uttered a sigh as the 
heavy door swung open, and the two 
partners stood, hesitant for a mo- 
ment, in the cold white corridor. 
From habit he removed his hat, then 
jammed it on his head and took the 
jail keys gently but firmly away from 
Willie Joe. 

“First time in my life I been this 
side o’ them steel gratings, an’ I sure 
aims to enjoy every minute of it,” 
he told: Willie. “You go look for 
the office an’ them badges. Tm 
jailer here, an’ I got to see how these 
cell doors work.” 

For the next half hour they were 
both busy, Big happy as a child with 
his bunch of keys, Willie seated in 
the city marshal’s chair behind a 
‘battered desk, his forehead wrinkled 
in thought. Then Big lumbered in 
‘through the office door in search of 
‘talk. 

“Durn fine lle jail,’ he an- 
nounced pridefully. “Two single 


-cells an’ a double. Nice an’ airy, the 


double don’t look out on th’ street 


“like the others does. Runnin’ water 


an’ all conveniences. What you been 
idoin’, Willie?” 
“Thinkin’,” 


said his partner. 
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“Aint you remembered nothin’ 
about them bought gunmen yet?” 

“Who, them?” grunted Big 
George, as if surprised at the ques- 
tion. “Didn’t I tell yuh? The guy 
in the black shirt, he’s th’ Tonopa 
Kid. I seen his picture on them 
posters they stick up in th’ post 
offices. An’ the gray-haired feller 
had his in one of the papers down 
south. Yeah. Quite a lot about 
them, too, I hear sometime.” 

Willie Joe swore, then went pa- 
tiently to work extracting the per- 
tinent facts from Big’s amazing 
memory. At the end of ten min- 
utes he nodded his satisfaction and 
tossed a nickel-plated deputy mar- 
shal’s shield across the desk into 
Big’s enormous hand. 
put these here on us an’ git goin’,” 
he said. “It’s four o’clock now an’ 
time’s gittin’ short.” 

Blissfully happy, Big pinned the 
nickel shield high on his vest, his 
mighty chest expanded to the ut- 
termost with official pride, and word- 
lessly he followed, eyes straight 
ahead, while Willie Joe led the way 
out to their horses. 

They mounted and again turned 
into the main street. Once more 
they ran the gantlet of curious eyes. 
And to Willie, at least, came the 
knowledge that the marks of their 
new official standing were creating a 
certain amount of disturbance 
among the groups on the board side- 
walks. 

They dismounted before the busi- 
est saloon on the north side of the 
street, tied their horses and saun- 
tered in through the doorway. The 
place was crowded, but Willie, still 
preserving the air of a thirsty trav- 
eler in a strange town, led the way 
to a vacant table, swept aside the 
soiled cards, and ordered “Rye, 
quart,” of a poker-faced bartender. 


- tons. 


“Then let’s . 


In the minutes that followed, the 
busy room slowly emptied till the 
two partners sat alone, Big with his 
back to the bar, his long legs 
stretched under the table, Willie Joe 
facing him, his eager, birdlike glance 
trained on the door. They had not 
long to watit. 


ILLIE nudged Big George 
\ \) with his foot. In through 

the doorway came a thin- 
faced young fellow whose black silk 
shirt was ornamented with pearl but- 
His hat, pulled low, shaded 
slatey eyes that watched Big and 
Willie intently. The soft leather 
holster, laced down to his thigh, 
moved slightly as he came forward. 
He hesitated as if turning to the 
bar, then came directly to their 
table. 


“Afternoon, gents,” he said in a 


-voice as expressionless as his eyes. 


“Strangers in town?” 

Willie Joe grinned companionably. 
“Nope, been here a whole hour an’ 
were deperty marshals already,” he 
announced, crooking a gnarled fore- 
finger toward the nickel badge. “An’ 
you, mister, which guy hired you, 
huh?” 

“Sturgis,” answered the gunman. 
“Any objections?” 

“Not none whatsomever,” Willie 
Joe told him, and his thin shoulders 
shrugged slightly. “Only . . . well, 
mister, we don’t pack no guns per- 
sonal, an’ bein’ sorta nervous we 
leaves a note with th’ bank to be 
wired th’ U. S. marshal at Chey- 
enne, jest in case somethin’ happens 
to us. We says there’s a feller called 
the Tonopa Kid, deserted from the 
army, an’ sorta linked up with a cou- 
ple holdups at Los Vegas an’ Cedar 
City, an’ mebbe they’ll find him in 
Yellow Butte.” 

For a moment that seemed to 
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Willie almost endless, the slatey eyes 
probed deep into his own. Then the 
man nodded. “You win,” he smiled 
mirthlessly. “What’s the game, any- 
how?” 

“Jest slip outen this town inside 
two hours,” said Willie. “We re 
here to break up this range war an’ 
we ain’t got no interest in anybody 
otherwise.” 

“Yeah,” said the other. “O. K. 
But I ain’t been paid an’—” 

Sighing, Willie Joe reached deep 
in the pocket of his Levis.- He fum- 


bled, then placed a bill on the table. . 


“That enough?” he asked. 

“Thanks, said the Tonopa Kid, 
shielding the bill from the bartend- 
er’s gaze with his body as he picked 
it up. “Better’n Leavenworth, any- 
how. 
gents—good luck.” 

He smiled thinly at Willie Joe, 
nodded to Big, and sauntered out 
unhurriedly as he had come. 

“One down,” grunted Willie, wip- 
ing a trace of sweat from his fore- 
head. “Now we'll tackle the Alli- 
son side of th’ street an’ see what 
they got to say.” 

In a few minutes they were seated 
in the front room of the Blue Goose, 
waiting as before. The gray-haired 
man who soon came to investigate 
bore himself like a veteran, stiff and 
erect. 

“What’s the meaning of you two 
deputies?” he demanded abruptly. 

Again Willie Joe assumed his com- 
panionable grin. “Sit down an’ have 
a drink, major,’ he invited. And 
when he saw the man’s throat 
twitch at the sound of the title he 
chuckled te himself as he went on. 
“Big an’ me, we're only interested 
in breakin’ up this here range war. 
The Tonopa Kid left town *bout ten 
minutes ago. If yuh hurry I reckon 
you two might travel together.” 


So. if we don’t meet again, ` 


“You got nothing on me,” snapped 
the other. 

“Nope, not legal,” Willie acknowl- 
edged. “But I heard somethin’ 
about a Major Krantz that was 
workin’ fer a lle revolution down 
in Sonora six months back. An’ 
when the show busted up he slipped 
across the line an’ faded out. An’ 
I hear the gov’nment down there is 
still sorta lookin’ for him.” 

The gray-haired gunman bent for- 
ward suddenly, his knuckles white 
on the table. “You wouldn’t—” 

“Yeah, I know they’re a tough 
bunch t’ tangle with,” mused Willie. 
“We give the Kid a hundred fer ex- 
penses. How about it?” 

The man who might have been 
Major Krantz took the money 
hastily. “Good for you,” he said, 
wetting his dry lips with his tongue. 
“It'll sure help. Some things a man 
can’t face, you know, gentlemen.” 
Then he, too, was gone. 

Willie Joe leaned back in his chair, 
then winked at Big George in undis- 
guised admiration. “Jest that mem- 
ory o` yourn, Big,” he chuckled. 
“Them crowds won’t start mixin’ it 
too careless, now them gunnies ain’t 
there to start things off. Well, let’s 
us go see how that jail house is git- 
tin’ on. Liable to need it tnight, 
mebbe.” 

In the hour that followed, Big 
and Willie were able to relax a bit. 
Once their horses were bedded döwn 
at the livery barn it seemed better 
to keep off the street and except for 
a pleasantly busy interval at the 
nearest lunch counter the two loafed 
comfortably about the jail. To the 
occasional visitor who mounted the 
front. steps and hammered on the 
door they paid no attention. 

At last, when the evening shad- 
ows began to indicate that time was 
passing, Big George snapped open 
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the case of his gold chronometer 
with the split-second hand that reg- 
istered in tenths and showed it to 
his partner. Seven-thirty, it showed. 

Willie Joe stretched, and slid from 
his chair. “Seems to me like we'll 
have to horn in on that meetin’ down 
to the hotel,” he told Big. “Don’t 
reckon neither Sturgis nor Allison’ll 
git there much early, an’ Pd kinda 
like t? talk with this Ahearn guy, 
that’s holdin’ the sale afore they 
comes.” 


HEY wandered leisurely 

down the main street again 

and entered Yellow Butte’s 
one and only hostelry, a two-story 
frame building where dingy lace cur- 
tains hung at the second floor win- 
dows. 

The shirt-sleeved clerk, reduced 
to shaky-kneed coöperation by the 
sight of Big’s huge bulk looming 
above his register, answered Willie 
Joe’s question eagerly. No, Mr. 
Sturgis hadn’t come in yet; Mr. Alli- 
son, neither. Mr. Ahearn was in his 
room, No. 7. Just go right up them 
stairs there, and turn to the left. 
Yes, the hotel backed on an alley. 
Yes, there was a back stairway on 
the west end of the building. No, 
sir, he wouldn’t say a word to any- 
body, not a word. 

“Take ’em one at a time, is our 
best chance,’ whispered Willie as 
they were clumping up the stairs. 
“Don’t reckon they'll bring any- 
body with ’em. Well, here’s No. 7, 
Big.” 

“C’m in!” called a cracked voice 
in answer to Willie’s knock. On the 
bed lay a gray-bearded wisp of a 
man whose burned-out eyes showed 
his advanced age. His boots were 
off, his suspenders shrugged loose for 
greater comfort. At intervals in the 
conversation that followed he rolled 


on his side to expectorate more or 
less accurately at the brass cuspidor 
that stood between the windows. 
Big and Willie, in the next twenty 
minutes, found him easy to talk to. 

Then spurred boots rang on the 
bare floor of the hallway, and the 
door shook under the thunder of a 
peremptory knock. It swung open, 
and a middle-aged ranchman stood 
in the doorway. His face was grim 
and set, his mouth like the jaws of 
a bear trap. Blood flamed in his 
eyes as he took note of Willie Joe’s 
presence. 

“What you doin’ here?” he de- 
manded shortly. 

But even before Willie could re- 
ply, a hand big enough to span a 
water bucket, shot from behind the 
door and fastened itself around Jim 
Allison’s neck. The struggle that 
followed was short, quiet, and rela- 
tively painless. Big stretched the 
unconscious rancher comfortably on 
the floor in the corner, and resumed 
his post. Old Mike Ahearn, who 
had watched the proceedings from 
the bed, giggled his delight. 

“Yuh sure got what it takes t’ 
make a lawman, mister,’ he com- 
mented, and Big beamed. 

Jason Sturgis came next; came 
confidently, his broad shoulders 
squared back, his jaw set to make 
an end of this crazy fool, Jim Alli- 
son, who thought he had a chance 
to buy Frenchy’s Gap away from 
him. Once again Big went to work, 
in silence but efficiently. Shortly, 
Jason Sturgis slept on the floor be- 
side his bitterest enemy, all his trou- 
bles forgotten. 

“An’ now, Big,” said Willie when 
the room had been straightened up a 
bit, “I reckon you better use th’ 
back stairs an’ the alley till yuh git 
to th’ jail. Don’t let nobody see yuh 
if yuh kin help it. Think them fel- 
lers is safe till y’ git there?” 
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Big George was sure they were. 
He swung the limp form of Jim Alli- 
son across one mighty shoulder. With 
Willie’s assistance the sleeping Jason 
Sturgis was draped securely across 
the other. Then Big departed, leav- 
ing Willie Joe to conclude their in- 
terrupted talk with old Mike. 

It was almost ten o’clock before 
Big George opened the front door 
of the jail a narrow inch to make 
certain that it was really Willie Joe 
giving their signal of admittance. 
This fact ascertained, he seized the 
little man in a mighty hug and 
waltzed him directly into the jail of- 
fice without giving him time to in- 
spect the prisoners. 

“Never had so much fun in all m’ 
life!” he exploded when the office 
door was closed behind them and 
Willie Joe, breathless, had curled up 
in the chair behind the desk. “I git 
me an idea, an’ I dumps both them 
guys in that double cell, the middle 
one. Didn’t come to for ’most an 
hour, but when they did, gawsh, 
Willie, yuh ought t’ heard ’em fight! 
Out fer blood they was, slam-bangin’ 
round that cell an’ cussin’ each 
other. At it ten minutes, they was. 
I kep’ outen the way an’ let ’em 
fight. They’s pretty well matched 
an’ it'll work some of the meanness 
outen ’em. Been right quiet lately, 
*cept when they hollers fer the jailer. 
Thought I'd wait till you come. 
Wanta see ’em?” 

But Willie Joe decided not. “If 
they ain’t killed each other yet, they 
won’t afore mornin’. He yawned. 
“An’ we need sleep.” 

So the two stretched themselves 
on the office floor. With their boots 
and sundry books of law serving as 
pillows, they put in a broken and 
most uncomfortable night. Three 
times, at least, they were awakened 


by sounds of commotion in cell two. | 


On these occasions Willie Joe cursed 
irritably and snuggled his bald head 
harder against his folded boot tops. 
Big, though, listened with glee, 
chuckling to himself when a distant 
fist cracked solidly against its mark. 


ORNING was another story. 
The sunshine of the previous 
afternoon had given way to 
hurrying clouds, and a cold wind 
from the northwest whirled the dust 
of Main Street in gritty spirals that 
set men’s teeth and tempers on edge. 
At eight o’clock Willie decided that 
he was ready to visit their prisoners, 
who for some time had been vocal in 
their demands for attention. With 
Big at his heels rattling his keys im- 
portantly, he ambled down the cor- 
ridor to cell two and peered in. 

Willie Joe whistled. “Some mas- 
sacre in there,” he soliloquized. 
“Mornin’, gents.” 

Then the two battered wrecks that 
were Jason Sturgis and Jim Allison, 
owners of those rich cow outfits, the 
Double N and the Broken Spur, 
staggered to their feet and clung to 
the steel bars, hoarsely, wearily, and 
profanely demanding to know many 
things. The Sturgis lip was split, 
exposing a gap of many teeth. The 
Allison nose was battered and crim- 
son. Their clothes were bloody rags, 
their flesh skinned and raw. Willie 
Joe nodded cheerfully to all their 
shouted questions. “You guys is 
here,” he informed them, “‘so’s bet- 
ter men won’t git killed. Nope, you 
don’t git no breakfast. Wild critters 
tame lots easier when they're good 
‘n’ hungry. Sure you're goin’ t 
fight us in every court in this coun- 
try—when yuh git out. An’ that’s 
the first time you two ever agreed 
on anythin’, ain’t it? Well, sit there 
an’ think it over a spell longer. 
You’re goin’ t’ agree right peaceable 
on a lot of things afore “yuh git out.” 
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But back in the office, as time 
passed, Willie did not feel so con- 
fident. For one thing, news of the 
capture must have leaked out. Be- 
ginning early with a few stragglers 
who stopped aimlessly for a moment 
to study the jail front from across 
the street, a good-sized crowd had 
now collected, a crowd which in- 
cluded elements from both factions. 

“Gittin’ together like Jim an’ Ja- 
son is,” commented Willie wryly as 
he studied the assemblage through 
the fly-specked window. “Just curi- 
ous now, but by night they'll all be 
thinkin’ the same thing: Let’s string 
up them fresh deperties that come 
hornin’ in on our private fuss.” 

“Yeah,” said Big. “Seems t’ me 
we're sorta like the feller had the 
bear by th’ tail. What we goin’ to 
do if that durn telephone don’t ring, 
Willie?” 

That, Willie Joe explained, they 
didn’t have to worry about just yet. 
But as time passed and the morning 
wore on, the little man took to pac- 
ing the office floor nervously, casting 
frequent and malevolent looks at the 
instrument that remained stolidly si- 
lent. Ten o’clock went by. Eleven 
o'clock went by. Twelve. 

Big George, at the window, shuf- 
fled his feet. ‘“Crowd’s beginnin’ to 
look fer entertainment,” he com- 
mented. “Hear that?” The roll of 
a six-gun rapidly emptied suggested 
that someone was growing tired of 
waiting. 

At last it came, the quick, sharp 
summons of the telephone bell. 
Willie Joe’s chair crashed over as he 
leaped for the receiver and snatched 
it from the hook. 

“Huh?” he demanded. 
Louder, can’t yuh?” 

Then his anxious face relaxed its 
grim lines, and he smiled as he lis- 


tened. 


“Huh? 


“Can’t git here afore three, Big,” 
he told his giant partner as he hung 
up. 

Until three o’clock, all the way 
from noon, was long waiting. At 
times Willie changed places with Big 
at the window. Inside, on occasions, 
the occupants of cell two yelled pro- 
fanely and hopelessly. Outside, the 
noise of -the crowd rose steadily to 
a menacing murmur. Not until 3:09 
did Big’s quick ears at last catch the 
patter of rapidly approaching hoofs. 

A moment later Big George and 
his keys led a parade to the grated 
door of cell two. 


OU gents feelin’ better?” he 
boomed. “’Cause if you are 
here’s company lookin’ for 

yuh.” He stepped aside, and the 
two shaken wrecks on the steel cots 
groaned in unison as they struggled 
to sit up. 

Before their swollen and black- 
ened eyes, stood Bud Sturgis, Yellow 
Butte’s runaway marshal; and to his 
arm clung a young woman in rid- 
ing dress. Her brown hair had 
blown about her face. She showed 
signs of having ridden hard and far, 
but her dimpled chin was firmer than 
her father’s. 

Jason Sturgis staggered to the 
grating. “You young pup!” he 
rasped miserably, “you get us out 0’ 
here or— You an’ that Allison 
girl.” 

Willie Joe pushed the young cou- 
ple gently aside. “Listen,” he said, 
and his high-pitched voice stung like 
a whip, “Bud an’ Mary are married 
for keeps. Married while you two 
was jJailbirds. They ought t’ be right 
proud o’ their dad. Look here, 
young uns! Take a good look! See 
them two old fools all banged up 
inter jelly jest ’cause they ain’t got 
no more sense’n a pack rat? If you 
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young folks ain’t got more brains ’an 
they got, this here country’s in tough 
luck. Well,” he barked at the two 
woebegone figures behind the bars, 
“are you two dumb guys goin’ to give 
these young folks a jailbird’s blessin’, 
or what?” 

It was Jim Allison who spoke 
then, his weary voice rough and weak 
like that of a man who has run a 
very long way. ‘“Can’t be no peace 
*twixt me an’ him until Frenchy’s 
Gap belongs to the Allisons.” 

Jason Sturgis nodded. “When 
that Gap’s in th’ Sturgis name,” he 
mumbled. “Not afore.” 

Willie Joe chuckled. “Don’t let 
that worry yuh,” he squeaked. “Me 
an’ Big bought the Gap off old man 
Ahearn last night. Weve jest give 
it t Bud an’ Mary for a weddin’ 
present. So now both a Sturgis an’ 
a Allison owns it. An’ was I them, 


Pd sure charge you two old fools | 


plenty toll to let yuh drive through.” 
Again, for a long moment, there 


was silence. Then, slowly, Jason 
Sturgis’ battered knuckles sought 
out Jim Allison’s groping fist, and 
found it. l 

“Dad!” shouted the young city 
marshal, dignity forgotten. 

But Big’s grasp was on his shoul- 
der. The giant was regretfully ex- 
pane the key to the Yellow Butte 
jail. 

“Here they are, Bud,” he said sol- 
emnly. “F sure enjoyed usin’ ’em, 
but bein’ as these guys wa’n’t locked 
up quite legal I reckon you’d better 
be the one to let ’em out.” 

Bud reached for the keys, but the 
brown little fingers of the new Mrs. 
Sturgis were the ones that received 
them. 

“Bud’s too tender-hearted,” she 
laughed happily. “Now the Sturgis- 
Allison war is all over, those two 
dads of ours have a lot of things to 
promise before I let them out.” 

And Big and Willie left Yellow 
Butte, confident that the future was 
in able hands. 


THE END 


BROOM TAILS 


condition of the tails of animals that have had no care. Under some 


e ; M HE name is applied to range horses and originated from the matted 


circumstances the dead hair in the tails forms into packs matted 


by the snow. Ice may have formed between the bunches of hair and the 
tail converted into a useless club that whips around the hind legs of the 
horse, and is not only uncomfortable but ugly. The first thing a cowboy 
does with a new mount is to trim out the animal’s tail. This is done by 
carding the hairs with a dull knife or some blunt instrument until the heavy 
mass of knotted hairs is cut away, then combing with the fingers until the 
tail is plumed to his satisfaction. 

Writers occasionally refer to any range horse as a “broom tail,” but this 
is incorrect, since many animals learn. to pull the dead hairs out of their 
tails with their teeth, and thus keep them in condition for fighting flies. 
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Tornado Tamer 


TANDING in the doorway 
of his cabin, Slim Carson 
through squinting eyes 
watched a dust cloud drift 
lazily into the radiant air at 

the point where the trail descended 
from the butte. Soon he could make 
out the half dozen Indian freight out- 
fits crossing the flat toward his lit- 
tle ranchhouse. 

Still later Carson heard the din 
and hub-bub that accompanied the 
progress of the redskins. Bucks, 
squaws and youngsters were screech- 
ing their familiar cry: 

“Nu-mi-nish, nu-mi-nish, nu-mi- 
nish!” 

With that never-interpreted 
phrase in the Cheyenne dialect they 
urged the four wiry cayuses attached 
to each wagon over the flat. 

The dust cloud having mounted, 
Carson could make out the tall fig- 
ure of his friend, Chief Big Ears, who 
evidently was head man with this 


consignment of government rations.’ 


Then the whooping crew swung up 
in front of the little white-washed 
house under the cottonwoods, and 
abruptly the keen, steel-gray eyes 
of Slim Carson came to rest on one 
of the lead ponies. 

Slim had handled horses ever since 
he could remember. For a period of 
years he had rounded up wild stock 
in the foothills, branded and more 
or less gentled them—a bronc was 
“gentle” when he wouldn’t bite your 
hand off at the wrist—and had sold 
them in carload lots to the Middle 
Western market. That was how he 
had managed to save up enough 
money to buy this little spread. 

But although his horse-breaking 
days were over, Slim was still vul- 
nerable, where a piece of fine horse- 
flesh was concerned. And his first 
glimpse of the deep-chested gray 


with the arched neck and flowing sil- 
ver mane brought a swift stare of 
admiration to his eyes. 

Big Ears had slid from his bare- 
backed cayuse and was advancing, 
tall, straight, majestic. He held out 
his hand, white man fashion, and 
Slim gripped it. 

Big Ears spoke importantly of his 
work. He went into details as to the 
quality of provender the Great 
White Father was furnishing the 
Cheyennes. 

Slim nodded and put in an occa- 
sional monosyllable. He was no 
longer looking at the gray cayuse, 
but after a time he drawled an ap- 
parently casual remark. 


FORE I forget it, chief, I been 

A kind of lookin’ round fer a 

hoss I could use fer round- 

ing up strays. Mebbe you got some- 
thing.” 

With simulated carelessness he let 
his eyes wander down the length of 
the provision wagons. 

Big Ears looked at him intently. 
A bright spark had come into the In- 
dian’s black eyes. 

Carson had apparently overlooked 
the iron-gray, but at last his eyes 
swung back and he seemed to see 
it for the first time. 

“Nice-looking little hoss you got 
there, chief,” he murmured. “But I 
reckon he’s too light fer me. Some- 
thing heavier, maybe, that buckskin 
with the stripe down his backbone 
in the second team. Still an’ all, the 
gray looks all right, except for his 
weight. You sell um gray cayuse, 
Big Ears?” 

Slowly Chief Big Ears let his wide 
slit of mouth expand till it formed 
a downward curved crescent across 
his swarthy face. 

“Sure, I sell um,” he grunted. 
“Him my pony. I ride um, drive 
um. Go like hell all a time!” 
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The battle was on. Big Ears had 
known all the time just what Slim 
was up to. They stood in front of 
fhe ranch cabin, arguing, deploying 
their offers and rejections like regi- 
ments of the line. 

In the end, with a snort of exas- 
peration, Slim Carter paid Big Ears 
the unheard of price of thirty-five 
dollars for the gray. He felt that 
he had paid every cent the horse was 
worth and that therefore he had got- 
ten the worst of the deal. 

Chief Big Ears quickly had the 
gray cayuse cut out of the team and 
replaced with a pony one of the 
squaws had been riding. Slim 
counted the money in clinking yel- 
low gold into the chief’s horny palm. 

Then Big Ears looked slyly at 
him. 

“Maybe gray cayuse not like 
white man barn,’ he grunted. 
“Maybe him kick barn down, then 
you sell him back to me? I pay 
you five dollars!” 

Slim had thought of that. An In- 
dian horse could be depended upon 
to make things hot for any white 
man who bought him till he got used 
to the difference in smell. 

Big Ears had magnanimiously 
thrown in an old halter. Slim took 
hold close up. He wasn’t giving this 
wild-eyed, snorting rascal any chance 
to shy sidewise and kick. But the 
gray, after a shake or two of his 
beautifully formed - head, walked 
peacefully enough along beside his 
new owner. 

Slim put him into a compartment 
of his big log barn, threw down some 
alfalfa hay, and left him to get used 
to his new home. 


r l NHAT night a wind came up 


and moaned about the little 
ranch cabin. It threshed the 
limbs of the cottonwoods and tore off 
a few, and altogether made so much 


noise that Slim Carson heard noth- 
ing else. He was up early and 
headed for the stable. 

Everything seemed peaceful. No 
sound came to him as he unhooked 
the stable door. He drew it open, 
stepped inside. 

There came toward him, across 
the shadowy barn, a hazy cloud of 
gray. Slim’s eyes had just time to 
register the fact that the interior of 
the barn was a wreck. Then he 
ducked outside and slammed the 
door as two unshod front_ hoofs 
struck it. 

Slim Carson’s eyes glowed, his lips 
twisted into a grin. He had gotten 
the worst of the encounter with Big 
Ears, being no financier, but now he 
had a fight before him that was 
strictly in his line. 

He went back to the cabin and 
lifted from the wall a long rawhide 
horse whip. The tapering shaft ter- 
minated in a whang leather eracker, 
and the butt was loaded and heavy 
enough to knock down a steer. 

This time he went around be- 
hind the stable and hammered on 
the wall. Then he tiptoed to the 
door and got inside. 

The cayuse, as he had anticipated, 
had cautiously approached the rear 
wall. But now he whirled and again 
sprinted with flattened ears and 
bared teeth for the intruder. Slim 
stepped aside at the last moment, 
and again those murderous front 
hoofs struck the wall. 

Slim swung the butt of the whip, 
not too hard, but just forcibly 
enough to stagger the horse for a 
moment. That moment was enough 
for Slim to get hold of the cheek 
piece of the halter. 

There was a brief tussle, and ap- 
parently the man won. He stood 
quietly, talking to the horse. 

“You may as well git used to it, 
Thunderbolt,” he murmured sooth- 
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ingly. “Good hoss, Ill treat you 
right, an’ when you git old I won’t 
turn you loose fer the wolves to haul 
down and slaughter!” 

This wasn’t going to be so bad, 
after all. The gray looked steadily 
at him. He wasn’t afraid. He just 
didn’t like white man smell. 

After a few minutes of soothing 
talk, Carson opened the stable door 
and led his new purchase into the 
morning sunshine. He headed into 
a path that led to the spring. 

“You got head stuffing, Thunder- 
bolt,” he told the horse approvingly. 
“You know when you're licked!” 

The gray was stepping daintily 
along beside him. Slim paid out the 
halter rope and walked ahead down 
the narrow path. And that move, 
if it had not been for the position of 
the sun, would have been his last. 

The sun was behind them and 
Slim saw the shadow of himself and 
the gray cayuse. Suddenly the lat- 
ter’s silhouette changed. 

It grew enormously high, blotting 
out Slim’s shadow. With a hissing 
gasp Slim leaped aside. The cayuse’s 
hoofs lashed past the very place 
where his head had been. Slim in- 
stinctively lunged for the leather 
cheek piece again, seized it, and held 
on. 
He was whirled almost off his feet. 
He threw all his weight on the halter, 
got the gray’s head down, and at 
last stood, breathing deeply, beside 
the now motionless animal. 

“O. K., hoss!” he said grimly. 
“The war is on, an’ I kin tell you 
right now which side will win. I 
hope you don’t make it too tough 
fer yourself!” 

He put aside all his other work 
and devoted his attention to the task 
of gentling the cayuse. He tried all 
the tricks he had used in his days 
as a horse tamer, but at the end of 
two days he knew there was only 


one way he could obtain mastery 
over the animal. 

He stood in the stable door, look- 
ing at Thunderbolt. The gray faced 
him implacably, head high, eyes and 
nostrils distended; not shaking or 
snorting as a frightened cayuse 
would do, but utterly calm and in- 
exorably determined. 

“You asked fer it, mister!” Slim 
muttered. 

Twice before, in the old days, he 
had had to whip-break a horse. Both 
victims of this bloody remedy were 


killers, had gotten their man, and 


obviously meant to keep up the good 
work. Slim had taken them on con- 
tract to make them tractable. After 
a session in the breaking corral, he 
had earned his money. But the ex- 
perience had left him disgusted and 
sick. 

Now he had to remind himself 

that what he was doing was really 
best for the gray cayuse. The fate 
of an Indian horse is always tragic. 
After a lifetime of abuse and starva- 
tion, it is left to die, to wander over 
the parched prairie till the wolves 
pull it down. Thunderbolt was too 
good a hoss fer that, Slim Carson 
thought. 
- He had no breaking corral on this 
place, but the stable would do. The 
log walls were hoof-proof, as Thun- 
derbolt had already demonstrated. 


ETWEEN the upper logs of 
the great barn room sunshine 
showed in wide, dusty yellow 

layers. Slim Carson came into the 
stable, fastened the door on the in- 
side, and walked slowly toward 
Thunderbolt. 

The technique of whip-breaking is 
simple. It is a fight to the death 
between a man, armed with a horse 
whip, and a horse, able and anxious 
to strike, kick, bite or squeeze. The 
odds seemed to favor the nine hun- 
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dred pounds of bone and muscle that 
now advanced toward one hundred 
eighty pounds, also of brawn and 
sinew. 

“Mister Hoss,” Carson said be- 
tween his teeth, “you’re going to 
learn in the next thirty minutes that 
the only safe place in this barn is 
right beside me, an’ that every time 
you git away from me an’ my whip, 
hell is goin’ to bust loose!” 

For an instant they faced each 
other. Then the gray charged. 

At the last moment, Carson 
slipped aside. He ducked under 
those straightening pistonlike hoofs, 
and with all the force of two sinewy 
arms swung the whip. Its savage 
hiss was followed by a thud, but no 
squeal. However, the burning pang 
of the blow had thrown the cayuse 
off balance and he pivoted slightly 
out of time. 

Carson stepped swiftly in and 
struck again. 

Usually those two first merciless 
slashes—each of which brought a 
long ridge of blistered hide and flesh 
out along the shining gray hide— 
were enough to decide the issue. 

But this was going to be differ- 
ent, Slim Carson soon discovered. A 
time came, within a matter of sec- 
onds, when he was on the defensive, 
fighting for his life. He had never 
seen such blinding speed or such 
fury. 

The gray horse whirled and 
struck, whirled and lashed out be- 
hind. Once it caught him between 
the log walls and his own curved 
body and Carson felt a rib crack. 
He slipped down and escaped, pant- 
ing. Then he struck again. 

The eyes of this creature he had 
so rashly challenged were red flame. 
Foam covered the velvet muzzle, 
but never once in the progress of the 
terrible battle did the gray squeal 


or scream. He was silent as death 
itself. 

Before long Slim Carson would 
have quit if it had been in his power. 
He had never bargained for any such 
ordeal as this. But constantly the 
cayuse kept between him and the 
stable door. Only by a miracle did 
he escape death a dozen times over. 
He was dripping with sweat and his 
lungs seemed bursting. 

“Tve got to give him the butt!” 
he thought. 

But he was so winded and shaken 
that he couldn’t maneuver himself 
into position for that lethal blow. 
Twice Thunderbolt nearly ran him 
down and both times the heavy butt 
swished harmlessly through thin air. 

Then the horse came in, head 
down, determined apparently to 
seize this troublesome annoyer by 
the thigh and throw him into the air. 

Through a second and a half of 
such hell as he had never conceived 
possible, Slim Carter forced himself 
to stand still. In the last heartbeat, 
he swung. He heard the whip butt 
strike as if it had struck an empty 
barrel. Thunderbolt staggered, 
lurched against the wall, stood there 
—out on his feet. 

This was the moment of moments. 
If he failed in courage now— Slowly, 
with head up and right hand out- 
stretched, Slim advanced. 

The gray horse managed to tilt 
away from the wall. Through 
strange, questioning eyes he looked 
at the man, and at the thing Carson 
held in his hand. 

Slim made him smell the whip. 
Thunderbolt drew his head up 
slowly. He turned it away and 
stood impassive, as still as a statue. 

Carson, hardly able to believe that 
he had won at last, twisted his fin- 
gers in the silvery forelock. 

“Come along, boy,’ he said 
hoarsely. “Come, I’m leading you— 
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me an’ this whip! From this day on 
I’m boss, an’ don’t you never fergit 
bee 

He glowed with admiration for 
this wonderful animal he had con- 
quered, with his man’s brain—and 
a big slice of luck. Thunderbolt was 
smart as they came! He knew that 
that miraculous thing the white man 
carried was too strong medicine for 
him. And therefore he mutely 
agreed to a truce. 

Slim led the horse down to the 
spring. He gave him plenty of rope 
but this time no telltale shadow rose 
above his own. 


HUNDERBOLT was the 

finest saddle horse Slim Car- 

son had ever ridden. He had 
speed, gait, spirit. He was tireless 
and sagacious. 

For a week Carson never went 
near him without carrying the raw- 
hide whip which had become the 
symbol of his mastery. Then one 
early fall morning he went out be- 
yond the haystacks and caught up 
a cayuse he used for packing. He 
brought the lean, Roman-nosed 
brute up to the barn, slung on a pack 
saddle and secured it. 

Then he saddled Thunderbolt, 
slipped the bridle over his head and 
buckled it. He led the horse out, 
swung into the saddle and was about 
to turn the gray around to where 
he could release the pack horse when 
suddenly the thing under him shot 
sidewise for four feet and lurched 
ahead. Unprepared for this move, 
Slim was flung out of the saddle. In 
a flash he understood. For the first 
time since the duel, he had left his 
whip in the cabin. 

He scrambled to his feet, and was 
off for the cabin with death at his 
heels. He had never run so fast in 
his life. The fact that the gray had 
to pivot, while he himself was head- 


-ing directly for the building when 


he came to his feet, saved him. 

Slim finished his sprint with a 
galvanic leap that carried him 
against the door and through it. The 
door slammed against the wall and 
Slim Carson grasped the long whip 
and whirled. 

But when he returned to the ranch 
yard, bearing this baton of power, 
Thunderbolt gazed indifferently at 
him. Those widely spaced, lumi- 
nous eyes didn’t seem to take in the 
whip, but Carson determined that 
from then on he would never ven- 
ture near the Indian horse without 
ats 

“It ain’t me that’s boss, it’s this 
here rawhide!” he told himself and 
grinned. 

Slim rode at a leisurely pace all 
that day, and as the sun was sink- 
ing into the purple haze on the west- 
ern horizon he saw before him the 
flat, ugly little town of Icicle which 
was his destination. 

He put his two cayuses in the cor- 
ral, and early next morning he was 
at the store, with the pack horse 
lined up beside the loading platform. 

Other pack horses, many of them 
in long strings, surrounded the store. 
Packers for the sheep camps on the 
other side of Icicle were lugging out 
bags of grub, and as Slim tied his 
gray saddle horse a tall, burly man 
in mud-incrusted boots came out 
of the store and greeted him. 

“Hi, Slim! Hain’t seen you for a 
dog’s age!” 

Clem Meserve moved his big body 
across the platform and laid a hairy 
hand on Slim’s arm. After a cau- 
tious look round, he spoke again in 
a lowered voice. 

“Listen, Slim, if you’d like to make 
a little money on the side, we could 
use you up at the Yellow Jacket! 
This is strictly atween you an’ me, 
but our outfit has struck a pay vein 
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that’s lousy rich an’ we got to hire 
some extra guards afore we start 
bringing the concentrate down to the 
railroad. The boss knows you an’ 
he’d be glad to put you on.” 

“When would I have to start?” 
Slim inquired. “If it ain’t too soon 
] = 

“It’s right now,” Clem told him. 
“The first wagon train is coming 
down tomorrow night. You sashay 
up there now—” 

Slim shook his head. 

“Tm full up on work this time of 
the year, Clem,” he said regretfully. 
“No can do, Clem.” 

He went into the store and bought 
his supplies. He carried them out 
and began slinging them in place 
against the saw-buck shaped pack- 
saddle. 

Men stood about, watching the 
activity at the general merchandise 
store, commenting on men and 
horses. Slim’s new saddle cayuse 
brought a volley of questions. Slim 
parried the inquiries good-humor- 
edly. 

No, he didn’t want to sell that 
broken-down gray for five dollars. 
Nor ten, nor even fifteen! 

Then a lean, hawk-nosed fellow 
Slim had never seen before strolled 
over to the edge of the platform and 
squinted down at Thunderbolt. 
After a time the stranger came at 
his leisurely stride over to where 
Carson stood, drawing the ropes of 
the diamond hitch taut. 

“Listen, stranger,’ the hawk- 
nosed man began, “maybe you and 
me could do business on that hoss, 
What did you pay for him?” 

“All he was worth,” Slim admit- 
ted. “TIl tell you the truth and save 
your time and mine, mister. There 
ain’t enough money in Icicle to buy 
Thunderbolt. He just ain’t fer sale.” 

With a surly shrug of his wide 
shoulders the stranger strolled away. 


HIRTY minutes later Slim 

was out of town, with the 

brown dust of the trail rising 
in a sluggish cloud about the pack 
horse plodding in the lead. That 
night he camped beside a waterhole, 
and at dawn was heading for the 
ranch. He reached home toward 
evening, unsaddled the gray and tied 
him in the stable. 

After he had unpacked the other 
cayuse and turned him loose, Slim 
cooked supper. He had brought 
some fresh meat from town and this 
was a gala occasion. When the meal 
was finished he sat in the open cabin 
door, smoking. At a late hour for 
him—nearly nine—he knocked the 
ashes and quid out of his pipe and 
went to bed. 

With a clear conscience, a good 
meal under his belt and a system 
full of pure foothill air, Carson slept 
without moving for several hours. 
Then into this dreamless sleep there 
came an uneasiness. He flipped his 
hand across the blankets, turned his 
head, and muttered something unin- 
telligible. 

Two minutes later he sat up. He 
blinked, and listened. 

There came to him the rhythmic 
staccato of hoofbeats. And, mo- 
ments later, another sound that 
brought him out of bed, groping for 
his trousers. 

Sliding into his shoes, Slim hur- 
ried for the door. The hoofbeats 
were so close now that he could 
hear the hard breathing of the horse 
that made them. But that other 
sound—the gasping, choking, de- 
spairing cry of a man who seemed 
in the last extremity of fear and 
pain—was ominously distinct. 

By the clear light of a full moon 
Slim saw the horseman gallop up 
in front of the cabin, and half slide, 
half tumble from his horse. With 
a queer feeling of chill and of un- 
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reality, Slim recognized Clem Me- 
serve. 

The miner’s face was ash gray, his 
dark shirt was darker still in one 
great round spot that covered the 
breast. He lurched drunkenly to- 
ward the cabin door. 

Slim leaped to meet him, just in 
time, for the burly body stopped, 
swayed, began to fall. He got Me- 
serve into the cabin, lowered him to 
the bunk. 

He lit the lantern hanging from 
one of the rafters and turned back to 
the wounded man. _ 

“Clem—” he said. 

He didn’t finish the question he 
had begun. Clem Meserve’s jaw 
hung open, and in the murky light 
of the lantern Slim saw that he was 
staring with a horrible fixity at the 
ceiling. 

Slim walked softly to the bunk. 
He stooped, laid his hand on that 
sticky shirt and straightened erect. 
He was trying to figure out what 
had happened. 

“Reach for the roof, stranger!” 
ordered a rasping voice from the 
doorway. “Make one move I don’t 
savvy and Ill drill you fer rivets!” 

Slim’s hands went up. He turned 
slowly. 

Two men stood in the open door. 
One was the hawk-nosed hombre he 
had met in town the day before. 
The other CEOS had never seen be- 
fore. 

This second man, his carbine 
pointed at Slim’s middle, stood guard 
while his hawk-nose partner came 
across and inspected the silent fig- 
ure on the bed. 

“He’s O. K., Buck!” he said cal- 
lously. “Dead as he'll ever be! It’s 
a wonder he got this far, not but 
what it was obleeging of him to lead 
us here!” ; 

His beady eyes spaced close on 
each side of his thin, high nose, in- 


spected Slim Carson with ugly tri- 
umph. 

“You're the hombre that had the 
hoss I wanted!” he said. “Well, 
seems like I git it, after all! And 
Pm not paying no fancy price, as I 
would have done in town!” 

Slim said nothing. Aroused in 
this startling manner from sleep, his 
mind was still confused. He kept 
wondering if he were really awake 
or if this was part of a startlingly 
vivid nightmare. 

“O. K., get a move on!” the hawk- 
nosed man snarled. “Out to the cor- 
ral with you and ketch up that 
hoss!” 

“He’s in the stable, mister,’ Slim 
said. 

“Oh, he’s in the stable, is he? 
That’s better still! Move! You can 
be hostler fer Buck an’ me!” 

The tall, wide-shouldered killer 
grinned, displaying tobacco-stained 
teeth. His own carbine described a 
small but significant arc, the muzzle 
swinging toward the door. 

“Move,” he rasped. “Pronto!” 

Slim Carson moved. He knew 
that he was dangerously close to the 
death that had overtaken Clem Me- 
serve. 


ND now, walking across the 
Å cabin and out into the bright 
moonlight, Slim thought he 
understood. These two killers were 
part of an outfit that had high- 
jacked the wagon train, carrying 
down concentrate from the Yellow 
Jacket mine. Clem had been shot 
through the body, but had escaped 
and ridden this far, only to die just 
as he reached the cabin. Doubt- 
less, the other guards had been shot 
out of their saddles also. Probably 
the rest of the outlaws were waiting 
not far from the road. 
And these two scowling ruffians 
certainly did not mean. to let him 
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escape. He had no doubt of that 
as he moved, on legs that had lost 
all sense of feeling, across the moon- 
lighted space that lay between cabin 
and log barn. They would leave be- 
hind them no witness who could 
swear to their identity, if ever they 
were captured. 

But first they were taking Thun- 
derbolt. 

They came into the shadow of the 
barn. Slim Carson unhooked the 
door and felt the muzzle of a carbine 
prodding his spine at the small of 
his back. 

“No shenanigans with pitchforks 
or wagon stakes, hombre!” the rasp- 
ing voice snarled. “You git the hoss 
out and git his saddle onto him, and 
arter that—” 

He paused meaningly, Slim closed 
his teeth tight together to keep them 
from grinding with rage. 

But be untied the gray, swung him 
round till he was facing the outer 
door, placed the saddle blanket on 
his sleek back, swung the saddle into 
place and cinched it. Then he lifted 
down the braided bridle and replaced 
the gray’s halter. 

Slim walked beside the horse into 
the clear-light of the moon. He felt 
himself pushed roughly aside and 
next instant saw that the fellow 
called Buck had brought the other 
two cayuses and was standing beside 
them, his eyes narrowed, his lips 
parted—waiting. 

And Slim Carson knew what he 
was waiting for. The moment the 
fellow with the hawk nose was in 
the saddle— 

The bandit turned, grasped Thun- 
derbolt’s mane with his left hand, 
swung his right holding the carbine 
lightly to the pommel and was up. 

He whirled the horse, and in the 
same split second jerked up his car- 
bine till the black pit in the end of 
the muzzle pointed squarely at Car- 


son’s chest. Slim thought he could 
see one heavy finger beginning to 
tighten. 

But in that heartbeat of time, or 
of eternity, Thunderbolt did two 
things. First he shied sidewise with 
incredible speed. In the same split 
second he shot ahead and sent the 
man in the saddle flying into the air. 

The hawk-nosed man was not as 
lucky as Slim Carson had been. He 
landed on his back and before he 
could jerk up his knees in a futile 
effort to protect his middle, those 
iron-hard hoofs were upon him. 

Thunderbolt’s neigh rang out like 
a trumpet. Twice, with the flashing 
speed of a snake striking, he crashed 
his forefeet down on that crumpled 
body. Then he whirled and raced 
with outstretched neck and bared 
teeth for the man holding the two 
cayuses. 

The other outlaw dropped the 
bridles and with a scream of terror 
sprinted through the moonlight. He 
couldn’t reach the cabin, but he 
made the root cellar, sprang for the 
low roof, and went scrambling to the 
ridge pole. 

Slim Carter stooped. He picked 
up the dead bandit’s carbine. 

While Thunderbolt was chasing 
Buck, Carson ran for the cabin. In- 
side he took the rawhide whip down 
from the two nails which held it sus- 
pended. 

Then he walked across to the door 
and stepped down to the hard- 
packed earth of the ranch yard. 


P on the root cellar the bandit 
who had so narrowly escaped 
death was trying to talk. His 

voice shook. 

“Fer the love of Pete, stranger, 
git that damned man-killing horse 
away from here! In another mo- 
ment he'll be up here, kicking me 
into mincemeat!”’ 
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Slim stood watching Thunderbolt. 
Slowly the gray horse turned, looked 
at him with his great soft eyes—and 
nickered. 

Then, with dainty steps, he came 
across to where Slim Carson was 
standing. He thrust out his velvet 
muzzle and rubbed it against the 
rancher’s sleeve. Slim was so as- 
tounded that he nearly dropped both 
carbine and whip... 

What was the gray horse trying 
to tell him? That their old warfare 
was over? 

“Mebbe that queer hoss mind of 
his works thataway!” Carson mut- 
tered, while he rubbed the arched 
neck and felt the soft muzzle go- 
ing as lightly as a baby’s fingers 
over his bronzed cheek: ‘“Mebbe 
now that him an’ me have been in 
trouble together he means to sign 
up a real friendship agreement!” 

Slim turned and tossed the whip 
back into the cabin. Thunderbolt 
walked slowly away, sniffing at the 
ground. 

Slim Carson faced the man on the 
roof. 

“Slide down, mister, pronto!” he 
called softly. “Of course if you’d like 
to stay up there, I’d be pleased to 
pieces to shoot you off!” 

Protesting in a shaking voice that 
the horse would kill him, the terri- 
fied bandit descended. 

Slim herded him into the cabin. 
There he hog-tied him with whang 
leather thongs, drawing his ankles 
and wrists so close together behind 
his back that his middle section was 
curved out in front like a bow. He 
hauled this unwieldy bundle over 
into one corner of the room, and, 
blowing out the lantern, left him 
alone in the cabin with his victim 
still stretched on the bunk. 

Outside, his carbine dangling in 
his right hand, Slim cautiously ap- 


proached the gray horse. Thunder- 
bolt raised his head and gazed at 
him inquiringly. 

“O. K., big fellow, we'll find out 
once and fer all if you mean it!” the 
rancher said. 

He laid his left hand on the sad- 
dle and vaulted astride the gray. He 
headed him away from the cabin 
and rode fast. 

Hours later, when gray dawn was 
overawing the white light of the 
moon, Carson galloped into the yard 
of the Stevens brothers’ ranch. His 
shout brought a crowd of the Ste- 
vens’ riders tumbling out of the 
bunkhouse. 

Quickly Slim told what had hap- 
pened. Angry growls rose to curses, 
and the cowboys swarmed back into 
their sleeping quarters to return 
quickly, armed with six-guns. 

It was midforenoon by the time 
this unofficial posse came upon the 
highjackers. ‘ The latter, in the ab- 
sence of their Roman-nosed leader, 
had tarried too long at the place of 
the holdup. 

Now, surrounded and knowing 
that no quarter was to be expected, 
they opened fire as the first horse- 
man came over the ridge. Less than 
five minutes later the fight was over. 

“Reckon we saved Rockland 
County a couple of thousand dollars 
trial money by this little job,” Hank 
Stevens drawled, looking with ironic 
composure at the scattered bodies. 
“Pore Clem. Say, Slim, how about 
selling me that hoss of yours? PI 
give you a right smart price, say 
twenty-five dollars!” 

Slim Carson’s hand rested gently 
on the curving gray neck. He 
reached forward and fondled one of 
the stiff, alert ears. 

“Thunderbolt ain’t never going to 
change hands, Hank,” he drawled. 
“Him an’ me is pards!” 


THE END 


REDHEAD'S LUCK 


by L. P. HOLMES 
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Redhead’s Luck 


T the far end of the patio a 
lighted window gleamed, 
like a sinister, yellow eye. 
Staring intently at that 
window, Sacatone Red 

Saunders figured it would probably 
be open, for it had been a blistering 
day and the night was a breathless, 
oppressive blanket. Without an 
ounce of exertion, he was sweating 
plenty, and it certainly wasn’t be- 
cause he was nervous or excited. 

A half-hour of listening under that 

window would probably disclose 
some startling information, infor- 
mation that Red wanted badly. And 
it would be easy enongh to injun up 
to the window if it wasn’t for the 
guard. 
_ But that annoying ladrone was 
strictly on the job, pacing slowly 
back and forth across the starlit 
patio. There could be no listening 
at that window unless the guard was 
taken care of. Red played with that 
thought. It would be risky, but 
then, risk and danger had been the 
meat and drink of Red’s existence 
so long, he had come to the point 
of liking the flavor of it. 

Red grinned tightly. “I need a 
serape and a bottle of aguardiente,” 
he mused. “ ’Specially the bottle.” 

Thought was generally action with 
Red. He slid cautiously out of the 
pocket of shadow that had hidden 
him, prowled through a narrow, 
odorous alley and out into the main 
single street of the little border town 
of Cajon. Further up, the street 
opened into a big central plaza and 
in that direction Red sent his long, 
prowling stride. 

This town of Cajon reflected the 
character of its most noted inhab- 
itant, one Ricardo Tonapaz, as 
great a scoundrel, no doubt, as ever 


went unhanged. The ladrones who 
made up the following of Tonapaz 
had taken over the town completely. 
The better citizens of the place had 
either fled when they heard that 
Tonapaz and his riffraff crew were 
headed that way, or had locked their 
doors and windows and lay low in 
terror-stricken hiding. For this 
Ricardo Tonapaz was noted as a 
playful sort of animal. He found 
huge delight in stealing another 
man’s treasures, in mistreating his 
hirelings and in cutting the throats 
of all who tried to resist him. And 
so, on this night the followers of 
Tonapaz had free run of the town. 

Coming closer to the plaza, Red 
could hear them at their wild rev- 
elry, singing, yelling, cursing, in- 
flamed with aguardiente. Some- 
where clear beyond the plaza, a 
woman screamed, a thin, piercing 
note that made Red stiffen and set 
cold fire to dancing in the depths of 
his wind and sun-puckered blue 
eyes. 

Out of a blot of shadow up ahead 
a bulky figure lurched, weaving 
drunkenly across the starlit street. 
Red changed the angle of his ad- 
vance slightly so as to intercept the 
advance of the drunken ladrone. 
Not three paces distant the fellow 
stopped, stood swaying. He tipped 
his head back, put a bottle to his 
lips. 

Red’s grin was tight and hard. 
“You can’t beat a redhead’s luck,” 
he thought. “Here’s just what I 
want.” 

The ladrone got only one mouth- 
ful down before the bottle was 
jerked violently from his clawing 
fingers. As he opened his mouth 
to yell a cursing protest it seemed 
that a charge of dynamite exploded 
under his jaw. And straightaway 
the fellow collapsed into a stupor 
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that had nothing to do with liquor. 

For a moment Red stood listening 
and watching, while he blew softly 
on the knuckles of his right hand. 
Then he stooped, jerked the serape 
from about the unconscious man’s 
shoulders and turned back the way 
he had come. In the depths of the 
alley he paused long enongh to drape 
the garment about his own broad 
shoulders. He sniffed in disgust. 

“Smells like a hawg had been usin’ 
this for a vest,” he muttered. “But 
I got to stand it, I reckon.” 


HINGS in the patio were 

just as he had left them. The 

yellow light still gleamed from 
the window and the guard still paced 
back and forth. Red gripped the 
half-filled bottle of aguardiente in his 
left hand and with his right drew a 
gun, muffling the gleam of. the 
weapon in the folds of the serape. 
Then, beginning to weave like a man 
well advanced in the dubious de- 
lights of alcohol, he stumbled out 
into the patio and toward the guard. 

The fellow saw him instantly, 
stopped and swung the rifle from his 
shoulder. “Alto!” he snarled. “Quien 
vive? Halt! Who goes there?” 

-Red knew he was taking a long 
chance. This guard might be one 
of those burro-headed fools who 
would shoot first and investigate 
more thoroughly after. So Red 
watched him closely, knowing that 
if the fellow lifted that rifle to his 
shoulder, he would have to throw a 
45 slug into him and then make a 
run for it. At the same time, Red 
recalled a snatch of a peon ditty 
and he began to mumble it in thick 
unintelligible tones. 

He emulated the actions of the 
drunk in the street.. He stopped, 
tipped his head back and made as if 
he was downing a lusty drink. But 


he had his left thumb pressed over 
the greasy mouth of the bottle and 
his narrowed eyes were still watch- 
ing the other. 

Rifle held across his body, the 
guard advanced on him. “Drunken 
fool!” he growled in Spanish. “Ri- 
cardo Tonapaz would have your ears 
if he but knew—” 

Whop! 

Red, uncoiling with the speed of 
a striking rattler, slammed the guard 
across the side of the head with his 
clubbed gun. The man collapsed, 
his rifle clanking on the hard floor 
of the patio. 

Red worked fast. He dragged the 
unconscious ladrone into the black 
shadow under the patio wall, 
emptied what remained of the 
aguardiente over his ragged clothes, 
caught up the rifle, shouldered it 
and began pacing back and forth 
across the patio. A long minute 
passed with no alarm sounding, and 
Red, drawing a deep breath, edged 
up under the window and peered 
across the sill. 

That window was open, all right, 
and beyond it stood a table, littered 
with the remnants of a meal and 
with several wine bottles standing 
about. A pewter candelabrum hold- 
ing several half-burned tapers, fur- 
nished the yellow, hot light. 

At the table sat two men, facing 
each other. One was short and thick 
with a bullet head and a swarthy, 
pock-marked face—Ricardo Tona- 
paz. The other was an American, a 
tall, yellow-haired handsome man of 
about thirty-five, dressed in a white 
silk shirt, expensive whipcord rid- 
ing breeches and tall, glossy, Cor- 
dovan riding boots. They were hag- 
gling with apparent good nature, yet 
with shrewd greed over the profits 
of some deal. And Red, listening 
closely, stayed at that window for a 
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full twenty minutes, not missing a 
word. 

At the end of that twenty minutes, 
Red left the window, paced the patio 
once or twice with shouldered rifle, 
then slid into the shadow where he 
had left the unconscious guard, laid 
the rifle down beside the man, but 
now beginning to stir slightly, soft- 
footed it out of the patio and im- 
mediately turned north along the 
rear of some ramshackle buildings. 

He ripped the malodorous serape 
from about his shoulders and tossed 
it aside with a grunt of relief. Soon 
he left the edge of the town entirely 
and plodded on foot through the 
stunted sagebrush and mesquite to- 
ward a little hidden gulch some quar- 
ter mile beyond the outskirts of Ca- 
jon, where a saddled horse waited. 

Back in the patio a stupefied 
guard nursed an aching head and 
considered the advisibility of report- 
ing what had happened to his chief- 
tain. But having observed on sev- 
eral occasions the treatment handed 
out to those who had been careless 
in their duties, he decided to keep 
his silence. As he saw it, what Ri- 
cardo Tonapaz did not know, would 
not hurt him. So he cursed, shoul- 
dered his rifle and began pacing his 
beat again. 

Out in the single street of Cajon 
a drunk who had been robbed of his 
bottle, his serape. and had in addi- 
tion almost had his jaw dislocated, 
considered weakly and decided that 
a horse must have kicked him. So 
he wept and cursed for a while, then 
went to sleep in the dusty street. 

Out in the desert, Sacatone Red 
Saunders, a cool, speculative grin on 
his lean, leathery face, rode steadily 
to the north. And while he rode he 
considered the legendary luck of a 
redhead and decided that this night, 
at least, it had held good. 


destination was the little cow 

town of Black Buttes. He did 
not go straight there, however. In- 
stead, he swung thirty miles to the 
east to Cactus Junction, where he 
could reach a telegraph station. 
From there he sent two telegrams, 
one to Ed Cotton, head of the Clark- 
dale Cattleman’s Association, the 
other to one Tomas Bacerac, cap- 
tain of rurales, stationed at La 
Cruz, a town just south of the bor- 
der and sixty miles west of Cajon. 
While waiting for replies, Red dozed 
in one corner of the railroad station. 
Within an hour the telegraph oper- 
ator awakened him, with Ed Cot- 
ton’s answer in his hand. It read: 


GS ‘eestination RED’S ultimate 


IF YOU MISS UNCLE SAM WILL 
HAVE ALL OUR EARS STOP GOOD 
LUCK THOUGH YOU DON’T NEED 
ANY AS LADY LUCK LOVES YOUR 
WORTHLESS HIDE ED COTTON 


Red chuckled. “There’s a man,” 
he told the telegraph operator. 
“You're missing something, amigo, 
not knowing Ed Cotton.” 

He got in three more hours of 
snoozing before the reply to his sec- 


ond telegram arrived. And he 
laughed aloud upon reading it. 
ALL MEXICO WILL KISS YOUR 


HAND STOP I VOUCH FOR MY GOV- 

ERNMENT STOP WILL MEET YOU 

IN BLACK BUTTES TUESDAY WEEK 
TOMAS BACERAC 


“A gallant gentleman, Tomas 
Bacerac,” Red told the operator. 
“He'd twist a tiger’s tail just to hear 
the brute yowl.” 

The following morning, Red 
jogged into Black Buttes. He 
stabled his horse, got a room in the 
ramshackle old hotel and slept until 
mid-afternoon. Then he went out, 
had something to eat and began 


ų looking the town over. 
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It was still too early for the 
nightly influx of riders to show, but 
Red knew there'd be plenty coming 
in later, for this was Saturday and 
the waitress at the hash house where 
he had eaten, had told him that there 
was going to be a dance in Odd 
Fellows’ Hall. So Red killed him 
by gathering several urchins about 
him, both brown-skinned and white 
and organizing a game of mumbley 
peg in the shade of the cottonwood 
tree by the end of the hotel porch. 

If the casual passersby thought it 
strange to see the lean coppery- 
headed cowboy engaged in a childish 
game with a flock of excited young- 
sters, Red did not mind. He liked 
kids. He liked their gay spirits, their 
directness, their swagger and boast. 
Later, he led the whole crowd over 
to the general store and sent them 
away happy, grimy cheeks bulging 
with hard candy. 

At dusk the town began to fill 
up. Riders jogged in, singly, in pairs 
and groups. The barber shop did a 
land office business and cowboys, 
their bronzed faces shaved, gay and 
proud in their best and most color- 
ful shirts and neckerchiefs began to 
drift toward Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Buckboards came rolling in, 
loaded with laughing, chattering 
girls. Lights began to gleam in the 
dance hall. A gleaming surrey with 
a tasseled top sped into town, drawn 
by a spanking pair of chestnut thor- 
oughbreds. From it descended two 
men and a girl. 

One of the men was a grizzled, 
blunt-jawed old-timer, with a cer- 
tain arrogance in his manner. The 
other man was younger, a handsome 
man with yellow hair, the same man 
whom, two nights previous, Red- had 
seen wining and dining with Ricardo 
Tonapaz in the town of Cajon. 

The girl was in her early twenties 
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and decidedly pretty. She clung to 
the arm of the yellow-haired man 
and laughed up at him. 


VER in a blot of shadow a 
O figure stirred. Red, watch- 

ing it all, moved quickly into 
that blot of shadow and laid a hand 
on a tense wrist, tense because the 
owner of it was gripping the butt of 
a half drawn gun. 

“Don’t be a fool, kid,” Red said 
crisply. “Stop and think and tell me 
just what that would gain you.” 

The young rider looked up at Red 
with bitter, sullen eyes. “Pd know 
the satisfaction of seeing that yel- 
low-headed polecat dead in the 
dust,” he growled. “This is the sec- 
ond time in two weeks you’ve but- 
ted into my affairs, Saunders. 
Pretty soon I’m going to get sore 
at you.” 

“No, you won’t, Johnny,” drawled 
Red. “When you get a little older 
and know me better, you won’t think 
Pm such a bad sort. About this 
gun play—what do you think it 
would gain you with Dorry Belden 
if you were to gun Carter, right in 
front of her eyes? Why, kid, she’d 
hate you for the rest of yore days.” 

Young Johnny Kane was silent for 
a long time. But he relaxed, lifted 
a hand in a weary gesture before 
his eyes. “You’re right,” he mum- 
bled. “It would be a fool play. But 
every time I see him with her, I 
damn near go off my nut. I. . . I 
think an awful lot of that girl, Saun- 
ders.” 

“Sure you do, kid. You ought to. 
She’s one swell girl. And I'll tell 
you something. I got a hunch Dorry 
Belden thinks a lot of one Johnny 
Kane. She doesn’t know it herself 
yet. But she'll realize it, one of these 
days. Right now she’s a little 
blinded by Carter. But she'll get 
her pretty eyes opened.” 
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“Let’s go get a drink—a lot of 
drinks,” said Johnny Kane, his voice 
tight and hard. “I might as well cut 
loose from everything. I quit Belden 
this morning, you know.” 

“The devil!” exclaimed Red. “For 
that I could cuff yore ears. You're 
a half-baked idiot. Well, maybe it 


will work out anyhow— No, you're © 


not going to get a drink. You're 
coming over to the barber shop, get 
all slicked up and then go to the 
dance. There’s a whole flock of 
pretty girls gonna be there. I been 
watching ’*em come in all evening. 
You’re going to dance with ’em, 
laugh and josh with ’em, keep yore 
chin up and act like you’re having 
the time of yore life. For the best 
part of the evening, you're going to 


act as though you don’t even know ` 


that Dorry Belden is here. And 
then, later on, kind of casuallike, 
you're going to drift over and ask 
her for a dance.” 

“What good will that do?” asked 
the young rider somberly. “She'll 
turn me down.” 

“Two to one, she won’t turn you 
down.” 

Johnny Kane stared up at the 
lean figure beside him. “If I thought 
that, Pd go you.” 

“You try it. And if it will make 
you feel any better, I promise you 
this. Within ten days, Dorry Belden 
will think of Vance Carter like she 
would a five-striped skunk.” 

Johnny Kane’s look became one 
of wonderment. “What you got un- 
der that red thatch of yores, any- 
how?” 

Red chuckled. “You’d be sur- 
prised. Come on over to the bar- 
ber shop. And listen, no matter what 
happens tonight, you keep yore head 
and act like you was plumb grown 
up—because I got a job for you 
startin’ tomorrow.” 


TANDING on the side lines 
and making no effort to dance 
himself, Sacatone Red watched 

his experiment in human nature 
with twinkling eyes. He chuckled 
softly as he saw the soundness of his 
deductions. 

Dorry Belden, her dark eyes shin- 
ing, laughter on her soft, red lips, 
danced a great many dances with the 
handsome Vance Carter and seemed 
to notice no other man in the place. 

Johnny Kane was out there with 
the other girls and doing a beautiful 
job of his masquerade. Apparently 
he was having the time of his young 
life and Red was quick to note that 
presently Dorry Belden began fol- 
lowing Johnny’s progress with quick 
glances that grew more and more 
frequent. Also, she was laughing 
less and less at Vance Carter’s re- 
marks and her eyes were not shin- 
ing so brilliantly. 

“You got this lesson coming, little 
lady,” Red thought, watching her. 
“It'll do you good. It'll help you 
learn the difference between good 
metal and bad. Stay with it, Johnny, 
you're doing a perfect job.” 

A dance had ended and Vance 
Carter had turned to say something 
to grizzled Nels Belden. For a mo- 
ment Dorry Belden was left stand- 
ing alone. And Sacatone Red saw 
Johnny Kane slip quickly to her side 
and speak to her. The girl did not 
even hesitate as the music struck up. 
She glided away in Johnny Kane’s 
arms, her dark head nestled suspi- 
ciously close to his shoulder. As 
they circled by, Red caught John- 
ny’s eye and winked. And Johnny 
grinned ecstatic reply. 

Then Red switched his glance to 
Vance Carter, who had turned, 
found Dorry Belden gone and now 
picked her up circling about in 
Johnny Kane’s arms. Red saw a 
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faint, but decidedly angry flush 
touch Carter’s face and presently 
Carter pushed his way toward the 
door of the hall. 

Red, moving with seeming care- 
lessness, managed to be but a step 
or two away when Carter beckoned 
to a heavy-jawed, hard-eyed rider, 
whispered something to .him and 
slipped some money into his hand. 
And then, as Johnny Kane and 
Dorry Belden circled by, Carter 
pointed to Johnny. 

The rider nodded, grinned thinly 
and rubbed a hand over the butt of 
his gun. Carter headed back to the 
side of Nels Belden while the other 
slipped out into the night. 

Red was right behind him and he 
saw the rider station himself in the 
depths of the shadows by a corner 
of the hall, a place from which he 
could watch the door of the hall. 

Red’s eyes took on a hard glitter. 
“So!” he muttered, “that’s how it’s 
going to be, eh? Johnny is to get a 
sneak gunwhipping because he dared 
trespass on the preserves of the great 
Vance Carter. We'll see about this.” 

Red turned down the street, 
crossed over, went back up the other 
side and presently recrossed, turning 
once more toward the Odd Fellows’ 
Hall. As he advanced up on it he 
began to lurch and stagger slightly, 
as though a few seas under. He 
guided his steps toward that shad- 
owed corner and he glimpsed the 
blur that was the hard-eyed rider 
waiting for Johnny Kane. 

Red seemed to stumble and fell 
right into the man, who cursed sav- 
agely. “You drunken fool,” he 
snarled. “What do you mean, tram- 
plin’ all over me? I got a notion—” 

Smack! 

Red hit him a blasting right, and 
as the fellow was falling, reached out 


and jerked his gun away. He tossed 
it into the darkness and when the 
man climbed to his feet, cursing and 
snarling, Red went after him with 
cold, remorseless purpose. In two 
short jolts he had knocked him 
around,the corner and into the black 
alleyway which ran alongside. 

There Rec worked him over with 
calculating ferocity. It didn’t take 
long. When Red wanted to, he 
could make his fists seem like chunks 
of lead on the ends of rawhide 
withes. He chose to now. And 
within one short minute the hard- 
eyed rider was flat on his back, bat- 
tered to a shapeless pulp, in no con- 
dition to gunwhip Johnny Kane or 
anyone else for several hours to 
come. Nursing his bruised knuckles 
and whistling softly between his 
teeth, Red circled again to the front 
of the hall, squatted on his heels 
against the wall and smoked several 
cigarettes while he waited for Johnny 
Kane to come out. 


ALF an hour later, Red and 
H Johnny walked down to the 

livery barn and out back by 
the corrals, where all was still and 
quiet under the cool stars and where 
they could talk without any danger 
of being overheard. Johnny was 
bubbling over with happiness. 

“She danced twice with me, Red,” 
he exulted. “Twice! And, gee, she 
was so nice to me. I can’t figger 
out what made her change so quick. 
Lately you know, ever since Carter 
came along, she was plenty cool to- 
ward me.” 

Red chuckled. “A woman’s privi- 
lege, you know, kid—changing her 
mind.” 

“Carter was wild,” Johnny 
chuckled. “He shore was. Looked 
like he could have cheerfully cut my 
heart out.” 
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Red felt of his bruised knuckles. 
“You'll never know what Carter 
would like to have done to you— 
but never mind. Here’s what I want 
you to do. Listen and don’t ask 
questions.” 

Red talked for some little time, 
tersely and curtly. “How many of 
Belden’s crew do you think you can 
handle?” he ended. 

Johnny frowned thoughtfully. 
“Four I’m shore of,” he said finally. 
“Maybe five. Mebbe I could get 
more, if you'd only tell me what’s 
in the wind.” 3 

Red shook his head. “I got a lot 
of plans,” he said mysteriously. “We 
can’t take a chance on any word get- 
ting out, else the wolves might scare 
off. From what I’ve heard and seen 
of him, old Nels Belden sort of 
fancies his own judgment. If we 
can show him, in front of a lot of 
others that he’s a gullible fool, just 
once, it won’t hurt yore case with 
Dorry. So you line up those four 
boys you're shore of and tell ’em 
they got to trust you, just like you 
got to trust me.” 

“TIl do it,” promised Johnny, “if 
you'll just tell me who you are and 
where you figure in all this mysteri- 
ous stuff.” 

Red hesitated, then shrugged. 
“You know me as Red Saunders. In 
a lot of other places they know me 
as Sacatone Red, of the Clarkdale 
Cattleman’s Association. And if you 
ever breathe a word of that until I 
say you can, I'll tear off yore ears 
and choke you with ’em. I’m warn- 
ing you!” 


“S-Sacatone Red!” gulped Johnny. . 


“Holy smokes! I . . . I shore have 
heard about—Sacatone Red. Man, 
I’m a clam, a regular clam! And 
Pll shore line up those four Box B 
riders. I shore will!” 


nothing more strenuous than 

kill time around Black Butte. 
The natives put him down as a drift- 
ing cowboy with enough money in 
his jeans to loaf and take life easy 
for a time. And they figured he 
must be a pretty regular guy, for 
whenever he appeared on the street 
he had a flock of kids at his heels. 
The supply of hard candy at the gen- 
eral store diminished rapidly, and 
everybody was happy, especially the 
storekeeper. ; 

And then, from the south, a lithe, 
swarthy-faced man, with keen black 
eyes and quick flashing teeth, 
dressed in the travel-stained clothes 
of a vaquero, drifted into Black 
Butte. 

Red, lazy-eyed but watchful, 
marked the arrival, smiled to him- 
self and followed the stranger into a 
saloon. There, against the bar, he 
fell into careless conversation with 
the vaquero. The upshot of this ap- 
parently chance acquaintanceship 
was that Red and the swarthy one 
went out to supper together. 

Alone, they shook hands vigor- 
ously. “I hope I have not had my- 
ride for nothing, señor,” said the va- 
quero, his teeth gleaming as he 
smiled. “Also, that nothing will 
happen which will cause complica- 
tions between your country and 
mine.” 

Red chuckled. “Not if our luck 
holds out, captain. Things are shap- 
ing up. I should make an arrest that 
will get me a raise in wages, and 
you'll have the supreme joy of 
knocking down the ears of Ricardo 
Tonapaz. Which ought to get you 
something besides a kick in the pants 
from yore government.” 

Captain of Rurales, Tomas Bace- 
rac, laughed softly. “You, my 
friend, are either a genius or a very 
lucky man.” 


hee the next week Red did 
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“Lucky, that’s it,” grinned Red. 
“The luck of a redhead. Come on. 
While we grub I'll tell you all about 
it. Yore men, where are they?” 

“At Cedar Wells. I thought it 
best to leave them there and come 
here alone. A number of men, rid- 
ing together, might have caused sus- 
picion.” 

“That was using the old noodle,” 
nodded Red. “From all I can hear, 
the cattle are to be delivered at the 
forks of the old Smithville Trail. 
That’s about three hours’ ride, due 
east from Cedar Wells. Some of the 
cattle are already on the way and 
the balance start tomorrow.” 

“How many in all?” asked Bace- 
rac. 

“A cool thousand, the cream of 
Nels Belden’s Box B herd. Conover 
is working this steal exactly like he 
did the one way over in Panamint 
Basin when him and Tonapaz 
cleaned out Jeff Humphries.” 

“But how did you stumble on to 
this thing?” 

Red’s infectious grin was working 
again. “Because I’m a sentimental 
cuss, captain. Here’s the story.” 

An hour later Red and Captain 
of Rurales, Tomas Bacerac, shook 
hands and prepared to part com- 
pany. 

“You come in from the south, 
captain,” directed Red. “That will 
cut Tonapaz off from the Line. Con- 
over has gathered together a few 
tough hombres to front as his out- 
fit, but I’ve got some good boys in 
the Box B wised up and ready to 
take care of them. Good luck, 
amigo.” 


ACATONE RED and Johnny 
S Kane jogged steadily south and 
. slightly to the east. Ahead and 
east of them a long, low banner of 
dust flowed, marking the progress 


of a large herd of cattle. Johnny, 
his clean-cut, boyish face serious and 
anxious, was giving Red some dis- 
turbing news. 

“Carter talked Belden into taking 
Dorry along,” he said worriedly. 
“You think she'll be in any danger, 
Red?” 

“Not if you do as I tell you. Yore 
job will be to look after that girl. 
When the trouble breaks, you get 
her out of the way as quick as you 
can. You get those other boys tipped 
off all right?” 

“Yeah. Bill Mount, Charlie 
Evans and the Harper boys, Slim 
and Gus. They’re all primed and 
set. Only, I shore wish Dorry wasn’t 
going to be there.” 

“It ought to help yore case a lot, 
kid. She'll hear with her own ears 
and see with her own eyes. After 
that you ought to be her fair-haired 
darling.” 

Johnny flushed boyishly. “You 
aint . . . you ain’t rawhidin’ me, 
are you, Red?” 

“Nary a bit, Johnny. She’s a swell 
girl and you're a pretty decent feller 
yourself. Nothing I like better than 
to see two fine kids awful fond of 
one another and ready to set out 
along the trail of life together. That’s 
the grandest thing in the world, 
Johnny—and don’t you ever forget 
aca 

“Maybe old Nels Belden will have 
something to say about that,” said 
Johnny doubtfully. “He ain’t what 
you'd call crazy about me. Carter 
is the gent he’s sold on.” 

“Belden will change his mind, 
plenty,” prophesied Red confidently. 
“He’s due to get his conceit punc- 
tured, anyway. He’ll be one humble 
jasper when this is over. You'll 
see.” 
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T two hours past midday, Saca- 
tone Red and Johnny Kane 


sent their dusty broncs to 
breasting a low slope, topped the 
crest beyond and jogged down the 
far side. Below, in a miniature basin 
of some fifty acres, a dense herd of 
cattle grazed—a full thousand of 
them, chunky Herefords, their red 
backs and white faces a pattern of 
mingled color through the haze of 
yellow dust. At the northern edge 
of the herd a group of riders were 
bunched. Red headed straight for 
these riders. 

Johnny, pressing close to Red, 
pointed a finger. “There’re the Har- 
per boys, Slim on the black bronc, 
Gus on the blaze-faced bay. That’s 
Charlie Evans next to Belden and 
Bill Mount is that long, thin-faced 
jasper just beyond Carter. Look at 
Carter stare at us, Red. He’s mad 
as hell at seeing us.” 

“He ought to be,” said Red crisply. 
“He’s sitting on a keg of dynamite 
and he knows it. Let me do the 
talking.” 

Dorry Belden, slim and boyish- 
looking in jeans and jumper, was 
beside her father. Red, watching 
her, saw her eyes shine at sight of 
Johnny Kane. 

“Where you two heading?” Belden 
said gruffly. 

Red shrugged, slouching easily in 
his saddle, building a cigarette. 
“Johnny and me were just drifting 
and we saw this dust. Came over 
to investigate. Nice-looking cattle. 
Moving to a new range, maybe?” 

Belden grunted. “Just a deal be- 
tween Carter and myself.” 

“Some deal,” murmured Red. 
“Had it gone through you'd have 
lost yore shirt and Conover would 
have— Hold it, Conover! Don’t 
move! Sacatone Red speakin’!” 

Vance Carter, who had started to 
turn more fully toward Red, caught 


his breath in a queer gasp and froze 
in his saddle. “Sacatone Red!” he 
gulped. 

“In person,” said Red crisply. 
“Yore hard luck that you recognized 
the name but not the man. Jig’s 
up, you damned cow thief.” He had 
both guns out. “Box B men who 
savvy this—watch Carter’s crowd,” 
he yelled sharply. “Watch ’em— 
you damned fool!” 

At the far edge of the group of 
riders was a hard-faced man, whose 
face still showed some effects of con- 
flict. It was the same puncher Car- 
ter had tolled off at the dance to 
gunwhip Johnny Kane, and whom 
Red had pulverized in the alley. 

As Red first began to speak, he 
had started edging his horse into 
the clear. Now he whirled the bronc, 
going for his gun. But Red’s right- 
hand gun leaped and snarled, and 
the Carter man bent sharply back 
from an invisible blow. Then he 
slumped from his saddle. 

Red’s next move was flashing fast. 
He sank in the spurs, sent his brone 
ahead in a rearing plunge, his smok- 
ing gun flashing a blue arc in the 
sunlight. The heavy barrel caught 
Vance Carter over the head and Car- 
ter poured limply from his saddle. 

“Riders coming from the south, 
Red,” Johnny Kane yelled. 

Red shot his horse past Vance 
Carter’s limp figure and right up to 
Nels Belden, whose eyes and mouth 
were wide open in stupefied amaze- 
ment and growing anger. In the 
meantime, Bill Mount, Charlie 
Evans and the two Harper boys, 
alert and on their toes, had drawn 
guns and covered the five other rid- 
ers whom Carter had represented as 
his outfit. And before these startled 
renegades could make a_ hostile 
move, they were disarmed. 

Red, pressing close to Nels Belden, 
flashed his badge. “Cattleman’s As- 
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sociation operative, Belden. Saca- 
tone Red Saunders is the name,” he 
explained sharply. “You’ve been 
made a fool of by one of the slickest 
crooks in the business. I’m speaking 
of Carter, whose real name is Con- 
over, Reno Conover. Don’t argue, 
Belden. For once in yore life figure 
somebody else knows something be- 
sides yoreself. Will you do as F tell 
you?” 

The burning fire and snap in Red’s 
eyes overwhelmed Nels Belden, who 
was still stunned and stupefied with 
surprise. He nodded dazedly. 

“Good,” growled Red. “You and 
Johnny Kane get Conover on a 
bronc. Tie him on. He’s a prisoner 
I don’t want to lose. Take him and 
yore girl and head north. Charley 
Evans, you ride herd on those hom- 
bres Conover was representing as his 
outfit. And the rest of you Box B 
men, follow me. We got a scrap 
on our hands. That crowd coming 
in from the south is Ricardo Tona- 
paz and his band of mongrels. But 
they don’t know that the Rurales 
are coming up on them from behind. 
Come on, here’s where we bust one 
rustling combination all to hell and 
gone!” 

Red spun his horse, spurred away, 
circling the massed herd of cattle. 
He aimed to get between the herd 
and the renegades coming up from 
the south. For the first time, Red 
was looking for those renegades and 
he saw them, spread out in a long 
line, coming in fast, the two ends 
of the line beginning to press ahead 
in a circling movement. ` 

Hoofs thundered behind Red and 
he looked back, to grin savagely as 
he saw the Box B punchers, urged 
on by Bill Mount and the Harper 
boys, surging to his support. Good 
crowd of boys, these. ‘They caught 
on quick. 


HERE was no question but 
what Ricardo Tonapaz knew 
that something had gone 
wrong in the plans he and Conover 
had laid. At the same time, the cat- 
tle were before him and he and his 
men had come far. to get that herd. 
So, with bared teeth and red eyes, 
Ricardo Tonapaz yelled his men for- 


‘ward, confident in his ability to over- 


whelm that thin line of gringo cow- 
boys spreading across below the 
cattle. i: 

But, following the lead of Saca- 
tone Red, those gringo punchers 
quickly showed themselves to be 
stout stuff. They formed their line, 
swung from their saddles, jerked 
rifles from saddle boots and got 
down to business. 

Above the uneasy, rumbling com- 
plaint of the massed herd, the thin, 
sharp spanging of rifles began a 
death song. The range was still long, 
but all about Tonapaz horses and 
men began to go down. And Red 
and his stanch little band yelled their 
defiance. 

To the credit of the renegades, 
they still charged forward, riding low 
and hard, beginning to shoot in re- 
turn. But now, sweeping over the 
same ridge they had topped them- 
selves but a moment or two before, 
came another line of horsemen. And 
immediately, Tonapaz and his rene- 
gades found themselves caught be- 
tween two fires. i 

They wanted none of this. They 


scattered to the right and left, flee- 


ing like startled quail. And a fright- 
ened howl arose. 
“Rurales! Rurales 
Ricardo Tonapaz, cursing and 
raging like a madman, knew that he 
had been trapped, but was not yet 
able to figure just how. He decided 
to ride for his life. But swooping 
after him with the easy grace of an 
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eagle about to strike, sped Tomas 
Bacerac. 

Red, picking out these two in all 
the mélée, dropped on one knee in 
front of the- renegade’s horse and 
levered two shots. Both told. The 
horse made a wild, sideways leap 
and crashed down, throwing its rider 
headlong. 

Tonapaz staggered to his feet, be- 
gan backing away, shooting as he 
moved. Straight down on him swept 
Captain of Rurales, Tomas Bacerac, 
down upon him and past him. And 
after Bacerac had passed, Ricardo 
Tonapaz lay a still, crumpled heap 
on the ground. 


QUARTER of an hour later 

Red and Captain Bacerac 

were shaking hands. “It is 
complete, my good friend,” beamed 
Bacerac. “Two very great rascals 
are done for. Cattle will be safer on 
both sides of the border, because of 
this day. No doubt if the politicians 
of both our countries knew of this 
there would be tearing of hair and 
loud wails concerning the flouting of 
international law.” 

“What they don’t know won’t 
ever hurt ’em, Cap,” chuckled Red. 
“You and me, we're paid to get re- 
sults. We got ’em. That is what 
counts. Hope this gets you a raise 
in commission, Tomas.” 

“Quien sabe!” smiled Bacerac. 
“And you your raise in pay, Señor 
Red.: Good luck, my friend—and 
adios!” = 

Red watched the Rurales ride 
away and vanish into the heat haze 
of the south, leading many horses 
with still figures jackknifed across 


affairs. 
Already, under the leadership of 
Bill Mount, the Box B riders had 


-he had called his outfit. 
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range. And past the herd way up to 
the north, a group of riders moved. 
At a jog Red circled the herd and 
pulled up on that group. 

Reno Conover, erstwhile Vance 
Carter, his yellow hair disheveled, 
his wrists bound to his saddlehorn, 
rode sullenly at the head of the gang 
With a 
ready rifle over his arm, Charley 
Evans rode herd on them. 

“Nice work, Charley,” called Red 
as he passed. “Whatever you do, 
don’t let Conover get away.” 

Charley grinned and patted the 
breech of his rifle. 

Quite a distance ahead, Dorry 
Belden and Johnny Kane rode side 
by side. Some fifty yards behind 
them, grizzled Nels Belden rode 
alone, no sign of arrogance in him 
now. Red swung in beside him. 

“Cheer up, Belden,’ he said. 
“Conover fooled other men beside 
you. Only you were luckier than 
they were. You didn’t lose either 
yore herd or yore daughter. In fact, 
you've gained something, if you’re 
wise. A darned fine son-in-law.” 

Belden grunted. “I was a fool,” 
he admitted. ‘“Carter—or rather, 
Conover, shore pulled the wool over 
my eyes. Tell me, Saunders, how 
did you get wind of all this?” 

Red grinned. ‘“Luck—and senti- 


-< ment. Id been on a job way over 


in the southwest corner of the State. 
On my way back I just happened to 


. hit Black Butte on a Saturday night. 
_, There was a dance going on. To kill 


time, I looked in on it and the first 
hombre I saw was Conover, danc- 


- ing with yore girl. I wondered what 
x he might be up to and when I saw 
the saddles. Then he turned to other e 


he had sort of stole the girl from a 
nice youngster who turned out to 
be Johnny Kane, I got hold of 
Johnny and started asking questions. 


started the herd back to the home åI found that Conover was calling 
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himself Carter, Vance Carter, that 
he represented himself as a rich 
Easterner who was going to start up 
a ranch down on the Arrowhead 
River and that he was buying a 
thousand head of stock from you, the 
terms of the sale being that you de- 
liver the cattle at a stated point. 

“T had to laugh. It was the same 
scheme exactly that Conover used 
when he and Tonapaz stole Jeff 
Humphries blind over in the Pana- 
mint Basin. I gambled that Con- 
over might be working with Tona- 
paz again, so I lay low and watched 
him. Then I heard the Tonapaz was 
down around Cajon. I went down 
there and sure enough, he was there. 
Conover rode into Cajon not twelve 
hours behind me and I managed to 
hear the two of them make their 
final plans. Then I got in touch 
with Tomas Bacerac, a captain of 
rurales and an old friend of mine. 
He came to Black Butte to see me 
and we laid our little scheme to trap 
Tonapaz, whom Bacerac has been 
after for years. And back of it all, 
Belden, I had a sort of yen to show 
you the difference between the real 
thing and the other kind, where yore 
daugther’s gentlemen friends are 
concerned. I hope the lesson took.” 

Belden nodded slowly, a wry smile 
touching his lips. “It did,” he ad- 
mitted. “Johnny’s a good boy, bet- 


ter than I realized. If Dorry is real 
fond of him, and by the looks of 
things, she probably is, that’s all 
right with me. I’ll take him back 
on the pay roll and see that he gets 
along. You know, if Conover had 
put over that steal, it would have 
put an awful crimp into me, Saun- 
ders. I see his scheme clear enough, 
now. He hadn’t paid me a cent, of 
course. The deal was that he would 
settle when the cattle were delivered 
at the forks of the old Smithville 
Trail. But what Conover really had 
figured out was that Tonapaz and 
his flock of damned thieves would 
surprise us, run the herd off and 
leave me holding the sack. And 
then, later, he and Conover would 
divide the spoils. Right?” 

“Exactly. The same trick those 
two whelps pulled on Jeff Hum- 
phries. Well, they’ll never pull an- 
other now.” 

Belden was silent for a moment. 
Then he said slowly, “Do you really 
think he meant to take Dorry as well 
as the cattle?” 

“Probably. He’s that sort.” 

“T hope you see to it that he 
hangs,” growled Belden fiercely, his 
eyes flashing. 

“Who knows?” shrugged Red. 
“Either way, his luck’s plumb run 
out. But mine,” he grinned, “mine 
held. That ol’ redhead’s luck.” 


THE END 
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Newspapers, today and yesterday, report the disap- 
pearance or wrecking of trains, boats, airplanes and the 
vanishing of people, all associated with the phenomena of 
strangely colored lights—seen by some but not by all! 


Are these facts associated with the action of people 
who at the last moment decide, through some strange 
intuition, not to board a train or ship that is later wrecked ? 

Founded on facts, Eric Frank Russell has written 
“Sinister Barrier” the most astonishing story since H. G. 
Wells’ “War of the Worlds”! 

Start this story today. It will fire your imagination. 
You will live with the characters through the most unusual 
experience of your life. It is destined to take its place 
with “War of the Worlds” by H. G. Wells, “Twenty 
‘Thousand Leagues Under the Sea” by Jules Verne, “The 
Lost World” by Conan Doyle and “Outward Bound” by 
Sutton Vane. 


SINISTER BARRIER 


By ERIC FRANK RUSSELL 


a complete novel in 
The Big 160-page March Issue Of 
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NOW ON SALE 20 CENTS PER COPY 
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WHERE TO GO AND 


HOW-TO GET THERE 
By JOHN NORTH 


If you want travel literature with pictures of New Mexican scenes, John 
North will tell you where to get it free. Just send your name and a self- 


addressed and stamped envelope. 


OLKS often pine to go to 
far places and see where 
history was made, when in 
fact they are sitting right 
on top of the scenes of as 

stirring events as ever decorated the 
pages of a history book. 

Take the case of Ray B., who 
lives on the new Will Rogers High- 
way, which is officially United States 
Highway 66, and which is now a 
favorite East-West artery of trans- 
continental traffic. He says: 
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“T live in Tucumcari, New Mex- 
ico, and I work here, too, of course. 
I don’t have much vacation time, 


.but I would like to arrange some 


plan to make my week-ends and 
short vacations more interesting. I 
have to confess that I don’t know 
much about my home State either 
from the historical standpoint or 
from the standpoint of places of in- 
terest. Can you tell me some of the 
places I should see?” 

Well, Ray, you're like a lot of us 
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who are living on the spots where 
great things happened, and don’t 
realize it. Your State is about as 
full of places of historical and scenic 
interest as any in the world, and 
there’s no reason why you can’t use 
your short vacations to look them 
up, with a history in your hand if 
you want to. It would be worth it. 

The Will Rogers Highway, U. S. 
66, was completed last year, and is 
rapidly becoming one of the favored 
transcontinental routes across the 
nation. It enters the State at your 
home town of Tucumcari, then 
passes through the rolling range land 
along the old cow trails where the 
ranchers used to make their famous 
drives north to Kansas railheads or 
to the northern summer ranges in 
Wyoming and Montana. Then it 
stretches on into the foothills of the 
Sandia Mountains. 

From the Sandias you can drive 
on down into the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, which you could explore for the 
rest of your life with always increas- 
ing interest in its history. Down 
there spend as much time as you 
can afford to in Albuquerque, which 
you will find very interesting his- 
torically. 

West, of Albuquerque, you can 
take trips into the Indian country, 
and here you can get some fine pho- 
tographs of the towering and color- 
ful buttes and the sweeping mesas. 
There are many natural wonders 
here to take up the time of your 
short excursions. You will want to 
see and study the malpais, the old 


lava flows, and their mysterious 
caves of perpetual ice just a short 
distance under the hot surface. 

On one side of the highway lies 
Acoma, the sky city; Laguna, the 
only Indian pueblo that was started 
after the Spaniards first settled 
there in 1540, and Zuni where Coro- 
nado and his conquistadores came 
looking for gold. On the other side 
of the highway is the Chaco Can- 
yon, with its ruins of Pueblo Bonito, 
which is famous for its great com- 
munal apartment house of eight 
hundred rooms, built and occupied 
over a thousand years ago. 

By all means when you are study- 
ing the section near the border, go 
up north of Gallup to the Navaho 
reservation and learn something 
about the place. It is practically a 
nation within a nation, and its na- 
tives haven’t changed much with 
the passage of time. The Navahos 
are still a nomadic tribe of Indians, 
as haughty and uncurbed as they 
ever were. 

Now, when you aim your camera 
sights at the northeastern part of 
the State, you will use United States 
Highway 87 as your main artery. 
It has been completed through the 
State, and the trip will be a pleasure 
as well as an education, for this is 
the old Santa Fe trail. That trail 
has run with the blood of your for- 
bears, who crossed the great Ameri- 
can desert in their freighters, and 
of the soldiers who were stationed 
at old Fort Union, a spot that holds 
an important place in any history of 
the winning of the West. 


We aim to give practical help to readers. 


Mr. North will be glad to 


answer specific questions about the West, its ranches, homestead lands, moun- 
tains and plains, as well as the facts about any features of Western life. He 
will tell you also how to reach the particular place in which you are inter- 
ested. Don’t hesitate to write to him, for he is always glad to assist you to 
the best of his ability. Be sure to inclose a stamped envelope for your reply. 

Address all communications to John North, care of Street & Smith’s 
Western Story. Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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MINES AND 


MINING 


ASTE this in your hat, pros- 
pectors. Keep it in mind 
wherever and whenever 
you are testing stream 
gravels for placer metal or 

examining lode outcrops for signs of 
ore. It’s about tin. 

Aside from the fortune that awaits 
the metal hunter who discovers: a 
good commercial large scale deposit 


of tin in this country, he stands to ` 


win fame as lasting as Lindbergh’s 
in his own field. Tin is one of the 
most important auxiliary metals in 
our modern industrial civilization. 


We use anywhere from seventy-five’ 


to a hundred thousand tons of it a 
year at a total price that is stag- 
gering. 

In 1937 tin production in the 
United States hit an all-time high. 
How much was it? Including tin 
from Alaska, just one hundred and 
forty-five tons out of our hundred 
thousand consumption. Yet this 
relatively small amount had an esti- 
mated value of one hundred and sev- 
enty-six thousand dollars. Tin is 
usually figured at so much a pound 
rather than by the ton. It has been 
about from fifty to sixty cents a 
pound lately. 


So important is the need for do- 
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mestic tin mines in this country that 
the United States Bureau of Mines 
has long been engaged in making an 
intensive study of new treatments 
for certain types of tin ore, at present 
not commercially workable, that are 
found at widely scattered points in 
the United States. The bureau 
hopes that if its experiments are ulti- 
mately successful, this country may 
in future be able to produce at least 
a much larger portion of its own tin 


requirements. 


Just now most of our meager tin 
production comes from Alaska. A 
little was reported in New Mexico 
last year. And during the same 
period about two-and-half tons 
(value three thousand five hundred 
dollars) was obtained by miners in 
Mallory Gulch, which extends from 
South Dakota over into Wyoming 
up in the Black Hills section. Last 
year, too, an old property, the Ross 
mine in Gaffney, South Carolina, was 
reopened and produced ninety 
pounds of tin according to reports. 

That gives an idea as to the gen- 
eral locations in which tin has al- 
ready been found and mined in this 
country, and also as to how vigorous 
the search for the metal has become. 


“Tin-—we are here answering 
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Thomas Kean, of Chicago, Illinois; 
Dick L., of Cina#anati, Ohio; O. 
Young, of Newark, New Jersey, and 
others who recently wrote us on the 
subject—is usually found like placer 
gold in river and stream gravels. 
When found in solid rock the ore— 
cassiterite, an oxide of tin—is usu-. 
ally thinly scattered through the 
vein and shows up as black or dark. 
brownish specks. 

This ore called cassiterite or “black, 
tin” is really the source of the: 
world’s tin supply. When pure, it! 
contains nearly eighty percent metal.: 
The color-of the mineral as already: 
stated is usually brown or black. It 
is almost as hard as quartz. When: 
scratched the streak mark is white.. 
It is noticeably heavy, unsually so: 
for a mineral without a metallic lus-; 
ter. Cassiterite nuggets will ae 
back in the gold pan or can be 
caught by riffles in sluice boxes just: 
like placer gold. Cassiterite never. 
breaks with flat shiny surfaces. 

Here is a simple chemical test, re-' 
quiring only some granulated zinc or 
thin zine strips, a little dilute hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid and a test 
tube. Put the zine into the test: 
tube, add the acid, then put in a few; 
small pieces of the suspected cassi- 
terite. Boil the mixture carefully for: 
a minute or two. Be careful not to} 
sniff any more of the hydrogen gas} 
that is evolved than you can help, 
for it will choke you. If your min-; 
eral actually was cassiterite, it will: 
become coated with a thin sheen or 


= We desire to be of real help to our readers. 
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bright, silver-white metallic tin un- 
der this treatment. 

Sometimes hematite, a hard, 
fairly heavy brown to black oxide 
of iron may be mistaken for cassi- 
terite. In such a case just remem- 
ber that hematite is magnetic. Cas- 
siterite is not. Nor will hematite re- 
spond to the chemical test given 
above for tin. 

Moreover, as in the case of gold, 
it does not take too rich a concen- 
tration of tin to make working a 
placer deposit of it profitable. Two 
pounds to the yard is well worth 
saving. 

Remember, too, that tin ore in 
commercial quantities is hard to find 
in this country. But the very diffi- 
culty of the task offers a definite 
challenge to the keenness and per- 
spicuity of the growing number of 
American prospectors who while at- 
tending their own more immediate 
business are keeping a weather eye 
cocked on all occasions for signs of 
tin. 

In other words, don’t go tin-pros- 
pecting. Go gold-prospecting. But 
every time you try a test pan of 
gravel for colors of yellow metal and 
some hard, heavy, brownish black 
pebbles lag behind with the gold, re- 
member tin and the possibilities in- 
herent in a good tin discovery. 


To B. F., Spokane, Washington: 


‘Onyx is merely a ‘crystalline quartz 


made up of different colored bands 
or layers. White, yellow, red and 
black layers are the most common. 


If there is anything you 


want to know about mining or prospecting. a letter inclosing a stamped and 


self-addressed envelope sent to J. A 


Thompson, care of Street & Smith’s 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y., will bring 


a prompt authoritative personal reply. 


Letters unaccompanied by a return envelope will be published in the 
order in which they are received. But as space is limited, please keep such 


letters as brief as possible. 


The HOLLOW TREE 


Conducted by HELEN RIVERS 


ELL, now that the New Year is well 

under way, we hope you all took a 
tip from Miss Rivers and made that reso- 
lution to make as many new friends as 
possible throughout the year. If you 
haven’t started yet, do so now. For those 
of you who want to hear from Pen Pals 
in distant corners of the globe, we have 
letters this week from England, India, 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. And for all 
of you who want to hear from your 
American cousins, we have five or six 
States represented. So pick up your pen 
and start the ball rolling. Here’s our 
first letter— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am twenty-one years old and would like 
to have Pen Pals from every part of the globe. 
I have lots of spare time on my hands and can 
tell you all about the interesting places I have 
visited. At present I am stationed in Hawaii 
serving good ol’ Uncle Sam. I'm sure there 
must be lots of folks who would like to know 
something about the Hawaiian Islands. Most 
pernit who visit here think it is fhe most 

autiful place they've ever seen. I enjoy all 
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sports and my hobby is collecting snapshots 
of friends. I promise to answer all letters and 
will exchange snapshots with all who care to, 
so take a chance and write tọ me.—O. M. 
Chervinsky, Battery “A,” Fort Shafter, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii 


Make room for a New Englander— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Is there room in the Hollow Tree for a New 
Englander? I am seventeen years old and am 
anxious to hear from everyone, but especially 
those living in the Western States. I like all 
sports and love to go to the movies. Come on, 
all you guys and gals, let’s get acquainted. 
Tell me all about your section of the United 
States and I’ll do my best to tell you all about 
mine.—Louise Pierce, 94 Winter Street, Whit- 
man, Massachusetts 


Here’s a generous offer— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I am a silver-haired widow in my forties. I 
have studied and taught metaphysics for twenty 
years and my greatest joy is applying my knowl- 
edge to help people out of their many problems, 
sickness, discord, et cetera. Being a numerolo- 
gist of no little skill, I also help folks by 
adjusting their names, addresses, et cetera, to 
harmonize with the law governing them. I also 
show them what they are best suited for. My 
hobbies are collecting match covers, stamps, and 
stories of buried treasures. I shall be glad 
to help anyone in exchange for stamps or match 
covers. I prefer air mail stamps or United 
States commemoratives, and will welcome any 
opportunity to serve all who are interested in 
my work or hobbies.—Aural, P. O. Box 1894, 
San Antonio, Texas 


American Pen Pals wanted by this sol- 
dier— 


Dear Miss Rivers: f 

I am a steady reader of your magazine and 
wonder if you would do me the favor of print- 
ing my plea for pen friends between the ages 
of eighteen and twenty-two. I would like them 
to be from America.—Stanley Brown, H. Q. Coy. 
(2 Group), 2nd Bn., S. Stafford, Wheeler Bar- 
racks, Cawnpore, U. P. India 


Clara and Julia want more friends— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

We are two lonesome girls writing for Pen 
Pals from the West. We live in south Georgia, 
and although we have many friends, we want 
more from out West. One of us is sixteen years’ 
old, and the other fourteen. We are in the 
eighth and tenth grades in schools. Our hobby 
is writing letters, so come on, boys and girls, 
and write to us. We will exchange snapshots.— 
Clara and Julia Brown, Rt. No. 2, Box 67, 
Ellaville, Georgia 


This Canadian is a roller-skating en- 
thusiast— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 
I’ve been reading Western Story Magazine for 
quite a while now and finally decided to try to 
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get some American friends through you. How’s 
about it, huh? I am nineteen years old and 
would like to hear from everyone about my age. 
My hobbies are writing letters and collecting 
picture postcards. I like all sports, but espe- 
cially roller skating. I belong to all the well- 
known roller-skating clubs in Toronto, and one 
in Buffalo. Will all you roller-skaters write 
and we can explain our favorite steps to each 
other. Americans skate differently from Cana- 
dians. I'll answer everyone and send a photo- 
graph first thing. Here’s hoping I receive some 
letters soon.—Norm S. Watt, c/o Thistletown 
P. O., Ontario, Canada 


Don’t forget Elizabeth— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

I want Pen Pals and plenty of them—not just 
in America, but all over the world. 
years old and like all sports, but tennis, swim- 
ming and basketball are my favorites. Don’t 
forsake me because I’ll be looking for your let- 
ters.—Elizabeth Throop, Box 374, Maricopa, 
California 


Write to Johnny and Paul pronto— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

We are two lonely soldiers asking for a lit- 
tle space in your Hollow Tree corner. We are 
both twenty years old and would like. to hear 
from Pen Pals between sixteen and twenty. 
Paul is a Californian and is intérested in danc- 
ing and swimming. Johnny is from Texas, and 
also enjoys dancing. Johnny’s hobby is pho- 
tography. So, all you Pen Pals, please sit down 
and drop us a line. We promise to exchange 
snapshots with all boys and girls who write 
and are waiting anxiously for our first letters. 
—Paul Barnes and John T. Mohon, Headquar- 
ters Battery, 10th Field Artillery, Fort Lewis, 
Washington 


I am fifteen. 
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And here are two English lassies looking 
for friends— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

Could you find two English girls some pen 
friends, please? My friend Gladys is seventeen 
and would like to hear from any English boy 
or girl living abroad. She’s very fond of read- 
ing, sewing and music. I am sixteen and would 
like to hear from anyone living abroad, espe- 
cially those who have traveled a lot. I am fond 
of reading, knitting, horseback riding and cy- 
cling. Here’s hoping we get heaps of letters.— 
Gladys. Watts, “Enfield,” The Broadway, Mar- 
ket Harborough, Liecestershire, England, and 
Jean Lee, “The Bungalow,” Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire, England 


Welcome to this Pal from Alaska— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

From southeastern Alaska comes this plea for 
Pen Pals from all parts of the world. I am 
seventeen years old and a senior in high school. 
My favorite sports are football, baseball, swim- 
ming, ice skating and skiing. I also enjoy 
dancing. I promise to answer all letters and 
will be a sincere Pen Pal.—Henry Satu, Box 
2005, Juneau, Alaska 


Lawrence is a stamp collector— 


Dear Miss Rivers: 

am a fourteen-year-old Yankee. I would 
like to correspond with anybody, of any age, in 
foreign countries. I am a stamp enthusiast and 
I will gladly exchange stamps with anybody 
abroad. I promise faithfully to answer all let- 
ters, so come one, come all, and write to me. 
Here’s hoping I crash the gates.—Lawrence 
gon, 47 Bernice Avenue, Brockton, Massachu- 
setts 
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GET THIS FREE 
PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


Each month Western Story Magazine offers its readers a colorful framing repro- 
duction chosen by the editors from the attractive covers used during the month. Simply 
fill out and send in together FOUR coupons, each clipped from consecutive issues of 
Western Story Magazine. The Picture of the Month for your latest coupon will be 


sent. Start now! 
Month collection. 


Clip this coupon and save for your handsome Picture of the 
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MISSING DEPARTMENT 


LORNSON, EDWIN MILO—He was last 
seen in Great Falls, Montana, in October, 
1938. He formerly lived in Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. If anyone knows his whereabouts, 
please write to “B. S.,” in care of the Miss- 
ing Department, Western Story Magazine. 


BROOKS, MARY AGNES.—She is my 
adopted daughter and I would like to get in 
touch with her. In 1935 my wife died anda, 
since I was on relief, the relief committee took 
Mary away from me and put her in a charity 
home until I could take care of her. I drifted 
East looking for work and ended up in Lima, 
Ohio. I am now working steadily and am in 
a position to care for my girl only I cannot 
find out where she is. I learned through the 
home that she was taken by a family from 
the State of Washington, but they wouldn’t 
tell me whether they had adopted her or not. 
I was also told that in 1937 she was put in 
another home and was taken by another 
family whose name and address I do not 
know. She is thirteen years old now and has 
dark-brown hair, brown eyes, and a sunny 
disposition. Nobody could have legally adopted 
her because I have never signed any papers. 
If anyone knows where she is, please com- 
municate with ‘‘Brooks,’’ in care of the Miss- 
ing Department, Western Story Magazine. 


GRAVES, MARION—If anyone knows him 
or any of his relatives, please get in touch 
with me. He lived in the vicinity of Ora, 
Mississippi. Herbert W. Williams, c/o Mrs. 
Peny 218 Valle Vista Street, Monrovia, Cali- 
ornia. 


MORRISON, ED L.—He is about fifty-eight 
years old and had black hair, which is prob- 
ably gray, and brown eyes. “Dear Dad, I 
wrote to you about two years ago. I think 
that you thought I was mother. Well, I’m 
not. Her name is Mrs. Lillian McDonald, and 
her address is Rt. No. 1, Winfield, Kansas. 
If you don’t want to come to see me like 
you said, go to Winfield and find out for 
yourself. Mother lives north of Northside 
Graveyard. She wears glasses and has black 
hair with a touch of gray in it. I have three 
children and they ask me questions about you 
that I cannot answer. Let’s make 1939 the 
happiest year we’ve ever had and come to see 
us.’’ Mrs. Jessie V. Thomas, Rt. No. 8, 
Box 209c, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


DUNNING, EARL HENRY—He is my half- 
brother and was adopted by a woman named 
Johnson in Kusa, Oklahoma, about eighteen 
years ago. She moved to Skiatook, Oklahoma, 
and we haven’t heard from him since. He 
would be about thirty-four years old now, has 
brown hair and blue eyes. “Eart, mother is 
still alive and she loves you. I do, too. Her 
name now is Mrs. Lillian McDonald, Rt. No. 1, 
Winfield, Kansas. I am your half-sister and 
am married now. My. name is Mrs. J. V. 
Thomas, Rt. No. 8, Box 209c, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma. 


EAGLE, CHARLES—He is my brother and 
has been missing for four years. He was last 
heard from in Phoenix, Arizona, He has 
brown curly hair, brown eyes and is five feet, 
ten inches tall. His sister is ill. Anyone hav- 
ing any information, write to Mrs. Mary 
Nichols, Box 57, Pleasant Valley, Oklahoma. 


NOTI@E—Will any of the descendants of 
Edward Fitzpatrick who left Sligo, Ireland, 
in the late 19th century and was last heard 
of in New Jersey write to me. The descend- 
ants of his sister, Isabella Fitzpatrick, would 
like to communicate with you. Write to 
Isabella Mary Meek, 3 Cottage Place, Alfred 
Hill, Kingsdown, Bristol 2, England. 


MacPHERSON, ALEXANDER—He is about 
twenty-nine years old, five feet, eleven inches 
tall, weighs about one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. He was last heard from in June, 
1937, at which time he was working in a log- 
ging camp in Port Albert, British Columbia, 
Canada: He is a native of Prince Edward 
Island, Canada. He has two uncles living in 
Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada. Any- 
one knowing his whereabouts, please write to 
W. J. Sullivan, 360 Alexander Avenue, Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, Canada, 


LEVI, THOMAS CHARLES—He left Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, five years ago. He is six 
feet, two inches tall, has brown hair, blue 
eyes a scar on his left temple and tattoo 
marks on both arms. We believe he is out 
West. His brother, Doc, is back and wants 
to see him. “Please, daddy, write to me. I 
love you very much and am heartbroken 
because I can’t find you.” Mrs. Rosaleane 
Hinton, Box 213, Muskegon, Michigan. 


SL —— ee 


There is no charge for the insertion of requests for information concern- 


ing missing relatives or friends. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notices, we will print 


your request “blind” if you prefer. 


In sending “blind” notices, you must, of 


course, give us your right name and address, so that we can forward promptly 
any letters that may come for you. We reserve the right to reject any notice 


that seems to us unsuitable. 


Because “copy” for a magazine must go to the 


printer long in advance of publication, don’t expect to see your notice till a 


considerable time after you send it. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send a “General Delivery” post-office 
address, for experience has proved that those persons who are not specific 
as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked “not 


found.” 


It would be well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 


WARNING.—Do not forward money to anyone who sends you a letter 
or telegram, asking for money “to get home,” et cetera, until you are abso- 
lutely certain that the author of such telegram or letter is the person you 


are seeking. 


_Address all your communications to Missing Department, Street & 
Smith’s Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Historic Mines 
Continued from: page 50 
case. He said the mine was his and 


defied the real owners to prove in 
court it wasn’t. Meantime for nine 
months he and his band gutted the 
mine of all the rich treasure they 
could dig or blas out. It was a full 
year and a hal before a laggard 
court judgment solemnly awarded 
the Morgan Mine to its rightful 
owners. i 

If any place ever needed honest 
law enforcement, California needed 
it badly in those mad gold rush days 
before the enraged citizenry, pushed 
to the wall by the lawless were 
forced to take matters into their own 
hands, and decided to elean house 
themselves with the hastily organ- 
ized Vigilantes. Anyhow Mulligan 
was eventually shot down im San 
Francisco in front of the old St. 
Francis Hotel. 


around Carson Hill died down. 

The richest bonanza veins were 
worked out and the wild hooraw of 
the early gold boom camp moved on 
to newer million-dollar discoveries, 
largely in other States. But some 
sound mining men continued to mine 
at Carson Hill. During the early 
00s the various individual mines 
were consolidated into three main 
groups—the Morgan Mine, the Cala- 
veras and the Melones. 

The last named was put into pro- 
duction on a heavy tonnage basis, 
mining low-grade ore. Gold for- 
merly lost in the tailings or disre- 
garded as of too little importance to 
be saved was handled profitably by 
improved mining and milling meth- 
ods. 

At the eleven-hundred-foot level 
a new tunnel was started designed 


L: time, most of the excitement 
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as a main haulage level from the 
mine direetly to the top of the mill. 
It was also to be used to tap a large 
ore body. The tunnel was four thou- 
sand feet long, and a success on both 
counts. It tapped the expected ore- 
body and was such an excellent job 
of tunneling that, although it was 
completed in 1901, it is still used as 
one of the principal haulage levels of 
the Carson Hill Mine. 

During this period the mine pro- 
duced five million dollars more in 
gold to add to the millions of its hec- 
tic bonanza period. Then appar- 
ently the ore ran out. Carson Hill 
looked like a gone goose in 1919 to 
practically everybody but W. J. Lor- 
ing who was working low grade in 
the Calaveras Mine. 

Loring kept on exploring, bought 
the Morgan claim to drive a tunnel 
through it and found good milling 
ore in the hanging wall of the sø- 
called Bull Vein. In fact, the ore 
was good enough to produce another 
seven million in gold from 1919 un- 
til 1926 when the Loring operations 
ceased. 

Carson Hill dead? Not yet! 
Why, its only ninety years old. In 
1933 the old bonanza properties 
were again reopened, this time by 
the present company. Its operations 
are designed to handle medium and 
low-grade ore on a large tonnage 
basis. Right now it is the largest 
gold-lode operation im Calaveras 
County, and how many more mil- 
lions the veins of Carson Hill yet 
hold only time and continued ex- 
ploration can tell. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain: Captain Jim Carson 
found something when he camped 
on the Stanislaus on a summer night 
in 1848, something that made and 
is still making mining history in 
California, the gold in Carson Hill. 


THE END. 
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The Story So Far: 


OSS HAVERIL’S unexpected appear- 

ance in Black Jack Devlin’s Mountain 
House, a famous gambling place, is a sig- 
nal for trouble since the first person he 
meets is Tom Storm, a man who once robbed 
him in South America. The two, to the 
mystification of the spectators, plunge into 
a fight which is ended abruptly when Dev- 
lin hits Haveril on the head with a black- 
jack and has him thrown out. ` 

Bob Roberts, a friend of Haveril’ s, takes 
him to his home in Secret Valley and 
Haveril is amazed and disturbed to learn 
that his father willed the valley to Luke 
Oliver, a trusted employee, and that it is 
now mortgaged to Tom Storm, who also 
owns Lost Valley which adjoins it. 

Ross, who has come back from his long 
wandering with plenty of money, makes 
another trip with Oliver to the Mountain 
House where he plays roulette and_wins 
fifty thousand dollars in a game with Black 
Jack Devlin’s daughter, Rose-alba. When 
Ross and Luke leave, carrying this small 
fortune they are followed by three hire- 
lings of Devlin’s who attack them in the 
open country. Bob Roberts, who had been 
present when Haveril made his killing, fol- 
lows to warn his friend and is fatally shot. 

Ross, by reading sign at the place where 
Roberts was shot, learns enough to con- 
vince him that Tom Storm was the bush- 
whacker, but he decides to wait before con- 
fronting him. Meanwhile, Luke clears the 
mortgage with money given him by Ross, 
and turns the valley back to him. 

Rita Valdez, niece ef Sefior Valdez, Ross’ 
neighbor and the owner of Paradise Valley, 
warns him that there is a plot underway to 
kill him. In spite of her warning Ross at- 
tends a fiesta to which he is invited by 
Valdez. 

Rita, obviously terrified by Ross’ presence 
at the fiesta, writes him a note asking him 
to meet her after the others have left. 


CHAPTER XVII 
SHOTS IN THE NIGHT 


N half an hour, as Ross walked 
to the meeting place Rita had 
appointed, it was quite dark 
in the old orchard, with only 
the faint twinkling of the first 

few stars to shine on the still leaves. 
Rita’s face was only a wan blur in 


the dark, but Ross could see, or 
thought he could, the glimmer of 
her Spanish eyes. 

“T told you not to come,” she ex- 
claimed hotly. “And now you see 
you came anyhow—and the others 
are all here waiting for you, Tom 
Storm and that terrible Bull and 
his friends.” 


Her voice was hanibhag and he 
could make out that her body was 
shaking. She had done her best to 
mask her terror when there were 
other eyes watching her. Now she 
made no pretense. 

“Don’t you think it might be 
wise,” he said quietly, “if you told 
me all about it?” 

“But that is why I sent for you!” 
she replied impatiently. “Listen! I 
am going to tell you everything. I 
cannot do anything else. And 
maybe it will save your life—and 
maybe it will help save mine, too! 
Oh, I am scared! I am going to 
run away!” 


“Run away? What on earth do 
you want to do that for?” 


“Can’t you understand any- 
thing?” she demanded. ‘“Haven’t I 
told you I am s-scared? Do you 
think I like to be scared so I nearly 
drop dead every five minutes? 
Look at me! In two days I have 
turned into an old woman!” 

He didn’t even smile at the seri- 
ousness with which she uttered this 
absurdity. “Let’s have it,” he said. 
“And you better talk fast and stick 
to the point if you don’t want it 
suspected we are together.” 

So she told him that she had 
learned of the hold that Storm had 
on Valdez, an embezzler from her, 
his own niece; that Storm had killed 
Willard Hale long ago, that Valdez 
knew of the murder—and, last of 

Continued on page 108 
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Continued from page 106 
all, that it was Storm who had shot 
Bob Roberts. 

“But,” said Ross, “they don’t 
know you know all this—” 

“They do know!” she contra- 
dicted. “And now they watch me 
all the time.” 

Her téeth were chattermg. Ross 
started to -say something but she 
hurried on. “And I know what 
they are going to do! Señor Valdez 
knows that if I go and tell that he 
stole my papa grande’s money, they 
will lock him up in a jail. And Tom 
Storm knows that if Sefior Valdez 
gets locked up, then he’ll tell all he 
knows about him. So they will 
make me marry Tom Storm first, 
and after that I'll die quick, you'll 
see, because they would give me 
poison or something. Because what 
this wicked Storm wants is to marry 
that Devlin girl!” 

“But then why wouldn’t he want 
to marry Rose-alba now, instead of 
you?” 

“Oh, he is full of schemes and 
tricks. He has always wanted to 
own Paradise Valley, and maybe he 
wants to marry me first to compel 
my uncle—oh, what does it matter 
why?” 

“Well,” said Ross thoughtfully, 
“if you’ve got all this right, at least 
you are safe for a while—until after 
you marry Storm anyhow. And I 
don’t see how they can force you.” 

Apparently this reasoning carried 
little weight with Rita for she con- 
tinued to look worried. “I must run 
back now or they will miss me,” she 
said. “If you escape tonight with- 
out being killed I will try to slip 


away soon and come again to your. 


ranch. . Or I will send Romero with 
a message. And I count you, my 
friend, señor, because I have been 
a friend to you. And now you go, 
too, and quickly. Y vaya con Dios!” 
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ITH that she sped away 

and he could hear the light 

patter of her running feet 

as she returned to the house. Walk- 

ing slowly, he started back along 

the creek’s edge toward the foot- 
bridge. 

Luke Oliver stepped out of the 


thicker dark of a willow copse and 


swung into step with him. 

“Learn anything, kid?” 

“Plenty, Luke. PN tell you later. 
If little Rita isn’t plain crazy—” 

“Nope, she’s not crazy. She’s 
sort of level-headed in spite of all 
her flutter. If she told you any- 
thing definite—” 

“She did. Wed better watch our 
step tonight, Luke.” 

“Me, I’m doing such,” grunted 
Luke. “You do likewise for once.” 

There was someone standing on 
the bridge when they approached 
and when he came ahead to meet 
them they could tell from tread-and- 
thump that it was Grove Jordan. 

“Tom Storm’s gone,” Jordan re- 
ported. “Left a little while ago, rid- 
ing as if he was in a big hurry. I 
don’t know where Bull and the Bed- 
loes and Jake Go-down are, but 
they’re not around here.” 

“Were on our way, too,” said 
Ross. “If they want to start any- 
thing I guess they'll know where 
to find us.” 

“With Storm gone,” observed 
Luke, “there are only four of them, 
and there are three of us now. So 
if they cut loose you can be mighty 
sure it will be from under cover and 
where it’s good and dark.” 

They went, the three abreast, to 
their horses tied at the long hitch- 
ing rail at the edge of the pienie 
grounds and trotted unmolested out 
into the Liberty road. Luke spoke 
up then to make his suggestion. 

“Me, I don’t hanker for getting 
ambushed. Suppose we turn south 
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a spell, cut across Green Meadows 
and hit the Old South Trail. Even 
if it’s a mite longer it will bring us 
back to the ranch almost as quick. 
We're in no hurry anyhow, and that 
way, if Bull Strake and his merry 
men are laying for us, they'll get 
a good long wait all for nothing.” 

Ross chuckled. “It would be a 
joke on them at that,” he agreed. 

So they turned right. instead of 
left, rode out of their way a couple 
of miles along Liberty road and then 
swung into Green Meadows. 

Green Meadows was a low-lying 
piece of land, swampy in places, 
damp everywhere, deep in rich 
grass on which their horses, at full 
gallop now, made scarcely a sound. 
For the greater part, the meadow 
land lay open and treeless under the 
stars, dotted here and there by small 
groves. 

As they curved about one of the 
aspen thickets Grove Jordan, who 
was on the outside, jerked up his 
arm, pointing. 

“There they go!” he said. 


Aes of them, riding in the 


same direction were four 

men. They, too, were like 
dim shadow shapes drifting silently 
across the meadow, but just as they 
were glimpsed a sound floated back 
from them as one of the advance 
riders burst out singing. 

“Whenever Bull’s drunk, like 
most of the time,” grunted Grove, 
“and especial if he’s got some devil- 
ment up his sleeve, he even sings 
like a bull.” 

“We can pull up here and turn 
back,” said Luke. “They haven’t 
seen us yet—” 

“No!” said Ross. “They haven’t 
seen us and they haven’t heard us 
—and they won’t until we’re slam- 
bang on top of them! Come ahead!” 

They shook out their reins, gave 
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their horses the spurs and steadily 
overhauled the drifting figures 
ahead. With any luck, Ross felt 
sure, this was going to be Bull 
Strake’s surprise party in reverse. 

He and Luke and Grove had their 
guns out before they rode within 
shooting distance, and they kept up 
their headlong pace. The four in 
front were still unconscious of pur- 
suit. Save for the faint thud of 
hoofs muffled in deep grass and 
damp soil there was no sound save 
Bull Strake’s raucous bellowings. 

Then came another sound—Ross 
Haveril’s voice, flat and toneless and 
somehow deadly, calling out: 

“Get your hands up in the air 
without turning around, or we crack 
down on you.” He sent a bullet 
whistling over Strake’s head. “Get 
’em up, Bull!” : 

Instantly eight hands went up. 
The horses kept on at their steady 
gait, and swiftly Ross and Luke and 
Grove cut in in front of the four 
and brought them to a halt. 

“What the hell do you think 
you're doing?” roared Bull Strake. 

“While I shake them down,” Ross 
said to Luke and Grove, “watch to 
see whether they bat an eye or wig- 
gle an ear. If they do, let em have 
it 

Bull was almost choking with 
rage. All he could do was say over 
and over, “TIl get you for this, Ross 
Haveril! TIl get you for this!” 

Ross, keenly watchful yet highly 
amused, made short work of collect- 
ing their guns, stuffing them one by 
one into his belt or a pocket or in- 
side his shirt. 

“They look funny, don’t they, 
boys?” he chuckled as he rode over 
to join his two friends. And then 
his chuckle swelled and burst into 
one of those hearty laughs of his 
which made men join him if they 
were on his side of the joke, while 
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those on the other side were ready 
to weep with rage. Grove Jordan, 
who didn’t laugh once a year, joined 
him, and even Luke snickered. Then 
the three waved their hats and rode 
on ahead, with Bull Strake shouting 
after them. His bellowing voice 
kept up its refrain: “TN get you for 
this! I'll get you for this!” 

And Ross rocked in the saddle in 
huge enjoyment, so that between 
them they created such a duet as 
was never heard on land or sea. 

“You might as well stir up a rat- 
tlesnake with a stick,” said Grove 
thoughtfully. 


OSS was alone in the house 
—Grove had retired with 

-™% Luke to the bunkhouse, as 
the furnishings with which Ross had 
surrounded himself struck him as so 
elegant as to make a man down- 
right uncomfortable—when a few 
hours later the first of that night’s 
visitors burst in upon him. Almost 
as soon as he heard the rush and 
clatter of hoofs on the hard-packed 
yard, Rita Valdez was in the room. 
A Rita again tricked out in that 
gay pink riding rig oi hers, but her- 
self looking not ‘gay at all. She ran 
te him as though to throw herself 
into his arms. 

“What on earth!” he demanded. 

“I told you what I would do. 
Yes, I am running away! I have 
already run as far as you, and you 
are going to help me, no? Oh, 
senor, I am so sunk down in misery 
and—and I am more scared than I 
was before even!” 

“You look it,” he said, his eyes 
troubled. Already he was wonder- 
ing what the devil he was going to 
do with her, what any man could 
do with the like of her. 

He dragged a big chair forward 
and eased her down into it. “Now 
tell me. What has happened?” 
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“It is that terrible little old 
man—” 
“Hold on! What littl— Oh, 


you mean your uncle?” 

“He is not my uncle any more!” 
said Rita. “T’ll bet anyhow that he 
is no true Valdez y Munoz! Not 
my father’s brother, I’ll bet -you! 
Maybe when he was a little baby, 
some orphan of low parents, he 
somehow got mixed up with my 
family by mistake! Ooh!” 

“Have it your way,” Ross said 
dryly, “but he’s the one you mean?” 

“Sefior Valdez, yes. He—for the 
first time in his life he laid his hands 
on me! He grabbed me. I could 
show you where my shoulders, both 
of them are black and blue, and 
they hurt. He jumped at me and 
grabbed me and my heart stopped 
and I thought he was going to choke 
me to death. I think he was, too!” 

“Well, he didn’t. But what was 
it all about?” 

“Tom Storm went away early, 
but before he left he went to the 
house and talked with Sefior Valdez. 
And he said he had seen me look 
funny at you, and he had seen you 
look at me, too, and he told Valdez 
he bet that I had told you all the 
things that I did tell you. And 
then he went away, and Sefior Val- 
dez couldn’t find me, and at last he 
saw me coming in from the orchard, 
and somehow he knew that I had 
been with you! He knew, I tell you! 
Oh, he is smart, that terrible old 
man!” 

“Then what?” 

“I was seared the way I tell you 
I have been scared all along, but I 
could see that he was scared, too! 
And he said a lot of things. He said 
he’d kill me if I ever looked at you 
or any other man until I was mar- 
ried, and he swore I’d be married 
right away, as soon as they could 
get a priest, and he was going to 


lock me in my room. And he did!” 

“And I suppose you crawled out 
the window.” 

“T changed my clothes quick and 
I put out my light and I sneaked 
out and came to you.” 

“And what am I going to do with 
you?” he asked. 

“You are going to save me. 
Haven't I tried to help you? Bueno! 
Like good friends, we help each 
other.” 

“And now it’s my turn?” 

She nodded. 

Ross walked up and down, a 
frown dragging at his brows, trying 
to figure what he was going to do. 

Rita sank deep in her chair and 
relaxed, watching him. Already the 
color had begun to steal back into 
her cheeks and the haunting dread 
to withdraw from her eyes. Plainly 
she was putting all her troubles on 
him, shrugging them off her own 
tiny shoulders. 

Ross came to an abrupt halt. 

“By now maybe Valdez has 
thought of something more to say 
to you, something to try to force 
out of you. If he finds out you 
have gone, will he guess where?” 

“Maybe!” 

“Tve got to get you out of here, 
but where am I going to take you?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Oh, hell,’ he said under his 
breath, and Rita sighed. 

“Tl go get Luke,” Ross told her. 
“TIl be gone only a minute. I'll 
take care of your horse, too. Sup- 
pose you run into the kitchen and 
make yourself a pot of coffee while 
I’m gone.” 

“I don’t know how to make cof- 
fee,” said Rita. 

“Come ahead, Pll show you.” 


HE followed him into the 
kitchen where he lighted a 
Jamp, got a brisk fire going in 


the stove and set on coffee to boil. 
“All you've got to do is watch 
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‘back to the house. 


it doesn’t boil over.” 


“No. I am not going to stay in 
here all alone. I am going outside 
with you.” 


He took a deep breath, shoved 
the coffeepot to the back of the 
stove and went out through the rear 
door, Rita at his heels. She kept 
close as he stabled her horse and 
then as he strode away to the bunk- 
house. 


The light was out. 
Grove were asleep. 
open the door. 


“Hi, Luke!” he called sharply. 
“Snap out of it. You and Grove 
come over to the house. I’ve a no- 
tion the devil’s to pay.” 

“What’s up, Ross?” 


“Get dressed and come over.” 
And he added, “Rita Valdez is 
here. Maybe they'll be some more 
visitors.” 

He heard bare feet hit on the 
floor. Then, from a distance, he 
heard another sound, the drumming 
of running hoofs again. Rita, too, 
heard and pressed closer to him. 

Presently Ross saw a single rider, 
a dark streak only in the night, ride 
up to his porch, swing down and 
run up the steps. There was a 
quick, impatient rapping, then the 
door was flung open and his visitor 
vanished inside. 


“You stay here,’ Ross told the 
girl who was clutching his sleeve. 
“T’ll go have a look at that hombre. 
You stay with Luke and do what 
he says.” 


“It is that terrible Señor Valdez, 
I could see,” moaned Rita. “He has 
come to drag me back. He has 
come to kill me? 

Ross freed himself Rak hurried 
When he opened 
the door and looked inside he stared 
incredulously. Confronting him, 
deathly pale with eyes haunted by 
a look that made him see Rita’s eyes 
again, was Rose Devlin! 


Luke and 
Ross threw 
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CHAPTER XVII 
UNWELCOME VISITORS 


OSE-ALBA brought word of 
R fresh tragedy. Ross knew 
that as soon as he saw the 
tragic look in her eyes. For a mo- 
ment she stood rigidly upright, her 
arms straight down at her sides and 
her hands clenched. Her chin was 
held firmly but her lips quivered. 
Then, overwrought, she crumpled, 
melting down into the chair so re- 
cently vacated by Rita. 

“Take your time,” said Ross. 
“Tve got some coffee on in the 
kitchen. A cup won’t do you any 
harm.” 

In the kitchen he came upon 
Buttercup in a long-tailed night- 
gown and flapping slippers. Aroused 
from his slumber in his room at the 
rear, the Chinese cook kept blink- 
ing his narrow eyes. 

“Wha’ faw? Wallah mallah?” he 
demanded. 

“Better go get your clothes on, 
Buttercup,” said Ross. “We’ve got 
company and maybe we're going’ to 
have more. And while you're at it 
you might as well dig out your old 
shotgun and see that it’s loaded.” 

“Ooh-na-na!” grunted Buttercup, 
and went back to his room. 

Ross brought in a cup of strong 
black coffee. The girl only stared 
at him, not even attempting to take 
it from his hand. 

“Black Jack is dead,” she said, 
speaking for the first time. “So is 
good old Hannigan. I saw them 
both die. Oh, my God!” 

Luke came hurrying in, with Rita 
at his heels and Grove Jordan fol- 
lowing. The two men had belted 
on their guns and both carried rifles. 
But upon seeing their newest visitor, 
Luke expelled a vast breath of im- 
patience. 

“For the love of Pete, Ross? 
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What’s the big idea anyhow? Is 
every girl in the country—” 

“Shut up, Luke,” said Ross. 
“There’s been some trouble over at 
the Mountain House. Black Jack 
has been wiped out and so has Han- 
nigan. Rose-alba is going to tell 
us. Come in and get the door shut.” 

The three came on into the room. 
Rita stared with round eyes at the 
girl in the chair, but Rose-alba 
didn’t seem to notice her or any of 
the others. 

“Let’s have it, Rose,” said Luke. 

For a moment longer she kept her 
lips tightly compressed as though 
to steady them. 

“Tom Storm followed me from 
Paradise Valley,” she began. “He 
knew I knew he killed Bob. I rode 
fast and got home before he did. 
Black Jack and Hannigan were 
alone. I heard them talking to each 
other. Bull Strake had told Black 
Jack that Storm had shot Bob. I 
went to my room, and after a while 
Tom Storm got there. He sounded 
mean and ugly. I didn’t hear what 
he said, but he was crazy mad. 
Black Jack was, too. I never heard 
two men curse each other so. l 
didn’t want to hear what they said. 
It made me feel sick. 

“And then Bull Strake came tear- 
ing in. He brought Jake Go-down 
and the Bedloes with him. He 
yelled so loud that I could hear 
about him having had trouble to- 
night with Ross Haveril and Luke. 


` Everybody seemed to be blaming 


everybody else for everything from 
the time they killed Bob Roberts. 

“I wanted to listen then, but it 
was too late. I don’t even know 
who started the fight. Maybe it 
was Bull.. He sounded drunk. 
Somebody hit somebody, and a lot 
of shooting started at once. Then 
it was all over. 

“T went in then. Black Jack had 
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Burnt out and surrounded, 
Ross decided he and Luke 
would have to run a gant- 
let of lead to get at Storm’s 
horses. 


—they shot him through the 
throat,” she sobbed. “I saw him 
flop! He’s dead now, Black Jack is. 
So is poor old Hannigan. So is one 
of the Bedloes—Bud, I think. Some 
of the others were hurt. 

“Tom Storm stood there staring 
at me. His eyes were like a devil’s. 
I ran back to my room. He tried 
to get in, but I got the door locked. 
I knew he would break it down, so 
I got out the back way and ran 
to the stable. I got a horse but I 
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was afraid to take time to saddle 
so I rode bareback. 

“T don’t know what they said, 
Tom and Bull and Valdez and the 
rest. But I think they’re coming 
over here. And—” 

“Valdez?” interrupted Ross. “You 
didn’t say that he was there!” 

“I forgot. Yes. But he didn’t 
come until after the fighting was 
over. There were some other men 
outside on their horses, too. I guess 
they came with Valdez. 


Aces Come High 


“You see,” she finished, her voice 
weary, “I had to come away. I had 
to let you know.” 


HEAVY silence flattened 
down in the room. Ross 
Haveril’s eyes and Luke 


Oliver’s locked together. 

“If we can make it, kid,” said 
Luke, “we better get the hell out of 
here.” 

“No!” Ross declared violently. 
“Tm damned if I will. They’re out 
to ruin us, to wreck the place.” 

“But the girlsk—” Luke began to 
argue. 

“Get them away while. there’s 
time, Luke. Off into the woods, 
anywhere. Then they’d better keep 
moving. Neither of them is going 
to be safe around here.” 

Luke shook his head mulishly. 
He wouldn’t allow himself to be left 
out of any fight. 

“They’re as young and healthy as 
I am,” he said. And to the girls, 
“You two get out of here in a hurry. 
Get on your horses and ride like 
hell anyhere but where you came 
from. And keep going!” 

Rita screamed and began beating 
her hands together. “You come 
with me! Some man come with me! 
I can’t go alone!” she shrieked. 

Some of the heaviness departed 
from Rose Devlin’s eyes. She stood 
up. 

“I can shoot as straight as any 
of you,” she told them. “They 
killed Black Jack! Hannigan, too!” 

Ross stepped to the door, jerked 
it open and looked out. He had 
heard something and wow they all 
heard it, the rush and rumble cf 
hoofs. 

“Let’s get all doors and windows 
fast, Luke,” said Ross. ‘“Butter- 
cup!” he shouted to the cook. “Come 
here and bring your shotgun.” 

But Buttercup was already com- 
. WS—8F 
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ing in, still in his slippers, gun in 
one hand and an enormous butcher 
knife stuck through his belt. 

Even Rita ran seeking doors to 
barricade. Rose-alba took down a 
rifle from its peg over the fireplace 
and a cartridge belt along with it. 
And above all the noise about the 
house they could hear clearer and 
louder the pound of running hoofs. 

“Hi, Luke!” called Ross. “They'll 
sneak up and burn us out and shoot 
us like rabbits. Lets get outside 
and give them hell while they’re still 


coming.” He jerked his head to- 
ward Grove Jordan. “Come ahead, 
Grove. Here’s your chance at 


Cousin Bull. Buttercup, you stay 
here with the girls.” 

The Chinaman didn’t say any- 
thing, but when Ross and Luke and 
Grove slipped outside, into the shad- 
ows, he slap-slapped after them. He 
gave the door a backward shove to 
slam it shut behind him, but Rose 
Devlin threw it open again and was 
outside before the Chinaman was off 
the porch. 

“Don’t all run away and leave me 
all alone!” Rita screamed, then ran 
out to catch up with the others. 
Now suddenly all of them were 
ranged in the dark, close to the 
western wall. 

The hammering of hoofs drew 
their straining eyes toward the on- 
coming riders and presently, dark 
as the night was and black as was 
the wall of the pine belt beyond, 
they could make out vaguely a mov- 
ing body of horses and riders. Ross 
raised his rifle and despatched the 
first bullet into their midst. A yell 
came back. 

A delighted chuckle burst from 
the Oriental. “Good shot, bossee! 
You ketchee one.” 

Shot and yell were followed by 
dead silence. 

“Stopped ’em, kid,’ said Luke. 
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“They figure they were too head- 
long. We might as well give em 
another.” 

“That was luck, Luke, but let’s 
try a couple more shots.” 

He and Luke and Grove set free 
eight or ten bullets altogether. But 
they began to make out that their 
vague target had disintegrated, the 
riders scattered. 

Then a voice called loudly: 


ENOR HAVERIL! Don’t 
S shoot! I come as a friend. All 
I want is my niece back. I 
know she is here. Let me have her 
and I give you my word to go in 
peace. And to take back all my 
men with me. It is the word of a 
Valdez y Munoz.” 
“How many men will you pull off 
with you?” Ross called. 
A pair of hands gripped his arm 
convulsively. “For the love of God, 
Ross, don’t let him take me!” 


“Sh, Rita!” he commanded. “Be 
still and listen!” 
“Eleven men, sefor,” Valdez 


shouted. “Only the Paradise Val- 
ley hands I brought with me. I 
swear it!” 

“He came as a friend,” Ross mut- 
tered, “and so he brought eleven 
men with him!” Then, communing 
with Luke, “With a dozen men 
from Paradise, with Storm and Bull 
and one Bedloe and Johnny Go- 
down, they’ve around sixteen or 
twenty men. Let’s not waste am- 
munition, huh?” 

To Valdez he made no answer. 

“Then you are not going to EHe 
me to him?” Rita gasped. 

Her face, like a roie 
child’s, was uplifted toward his. 
Again he saw the glimmer of stars 
in her eyes. He didn’t answer, but 
obeying a heady impulse, he kissed 
her. 

Valdez was calling again. He re- - 


| 
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peated his words, no doubt think- 
ing they had not been heard clearly. 
After that he pleaded, then threat- 
ened. By this time Ross had esti- 
mated pretty closely just where the 
little Don Rooster was, and winged 
a bullet in his general direction. 
This time he drew a stream of Span- 
ish invective. 

After that there was silence again. 

“They'll get down and scatter and 
try sneaking up on us Injun fash- 
ion,” said Luke. 

“Well scatter, too,’ Ross de- 
clared. Then, to Rita standing so 
close to him that she could reach 
out and touch him, and to Rose-alba 
near enough to have seen him kiss 
Rita, he said, “You two girls get 
back under cover while you can. 
Into the house, both of you.” 

“I won't,” said Rose-alba. 
the house yourself!” 

“T can’t!” cried Rita. “Oh, please, 
Ross! Not all alone by myself!” 

Ross laughed. 

“Luke, suppose one of us gets to 
each corner of the house or as near 
as he can where theres a likely 
shadow to squat in? Right?” 

“Right as rain, kid,” said Luke, 
and stalked to the southwest corner. 

“It’s me to the corner nearest the 
barn,” said Ross. “Grove, you and 
Buttercup take the other two cor- 
ners.” 

Grove without a word, and But- 
tercup talking Chinese to himself 
softly, vanished in the dark. 

“Now you two little devils,” 
Ross. “What about you?” 

“T am coming with you,” Rita an- 


“Into 


said 


‘nounced. 


“TIl stay right here,” said Rose- 
alba. 

“No. Better come along with us, 
then around to the other side of the 
house. Between Grove and the 
chink, if you like.” 

“Pd rather—” 


“Dammit!” he growled. “You do 
whet I tell you. Oh, why in hell’s 
name are you womenfolk here any- 
how?” Then he was sorry he had 
said that. Both of them, after all, 
had come with a warning. “Come 
ahead, Rose-alba, like a good kid. 
Please.” 

“Oh, all right,” she answered. She 
went with him and Rita, but slipped 
quietly to a place along the wall 
somewhere between Grove and the 
cook. 

“You stick right where you are 
for a minute,” Ross said to Rita. 
“You can’t come with me this time. 
I’m just making a quick dash to the 
barn to let the horses out.” 


E made his way, swift and 
unseen, to the barn and 
freed the horses that were jn 

their stalls, those he, Luke and 
Grove had ridden home, and those 
that had brought Rita and Rose- 
alba. Then he ran to the corral, 
swung the gate wide and stampeded 
the several saddle horses there. As 
they snorted and sped through the 
gate with manes and tails flying, he 
thought regretfully, “It’s a bad job, 
any way you look at it. It puts us 
on foot, but maybe it'll save the 
stock from getting burned to death 
or slaughtered with bullets.” 

The raiders had drawn closer than 
he realized. Some of them were al- 
ready on the way to the barn. Bul- 
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lets began singing in his ears and he 
had no way of knowing where they 
came from. He didn’t even see the 
flash of gunfire. He broke into a 
run. 

A gasp from Rita welcomed him 
back to his corner. 

“T was afraid for you, Ross! 
so afraid!” 

He caught a glimpse of a dark 
figure scurrying toward the corral 
and sent a couple of shots after it. 
No yell sounded this time as the 
figure was blotted out in the dark. 


A couple of shots came from 
Luke’s corner. Then Luke, like him- 
self, held his fire. But from several 
directions a stream of bullets poured 
in toward the spots where he and 
Luke had revealed themselves. Both 
men shifted ground, Ross command- 
ing Rita to move farther along the 
wall, out of range. Now one of the 
raiders who had circled the build- 
ing, began raking that wall with his 
shots. 


“Rita,” he ordered, “you stand 
square behind me. Rose-alba! You 
get behind something if it’s only 
Grove or the chink.” 

Rita obeyed instantly, but Rose 
called back, “You let me alone, Ross 
Haveril.” And he heard the crack 
of her rifle. 

Luke’s voice, speaking almost in 
his ear, startled him. 

“Look, kid, the way they’re scat- 
tering they'll have a nice big circle 
all around us. They don’t give a 
single damn what they knock over, 
girl, white man, or chink. There’s 
no chance of them forgetting to 
make a big torch out of the barn. 
Then they'll have a lot of fun nail- 
ing us.” 

“Whats on your 
timer?” demanded Ross. 


“They’re on foot. ‘They've left 


Oh, 


old- 


mind, 


their horses somewhere with a 
couple of men to hold them. We 
make a quick break that way. 


Maybe they won’t see us too soon. 
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Maybe they’re sort of waiting for 
the firelight. We grab some horses 
for ourselves and scatter the rest. 
We leave them on foot—” 

“Damn it—” Ross interrupted, 
but Luke would not let him finish. 

“No, we don’t run away! Maybe 
we can get the girls off. Then the 
rest of us’ll sort of wait for day- 
light, doing any pot-shooting we can 
meantime.” 

“Come ahead! Tell Grove and 
the cook. We'll run like hell, 
headed east first, then swing around 
toward where the horses must be. 
Hold on! Wait a shake! Grove 
can’t run with that leg!” 

“He can stump pretty darn 
lively,” said Luke, “and now’s the 
time for him to stump his damned- 
est.” 

“Sure,” growled Grove. “Step 
along. Me, I’m with you. If I 
can’t keep up, that’s my business.” 

So they made their start. Luke 
and the Chinaman side by side, with 
Rita behind them. Grove and Ross 
kept close together, with: Rose-alba 
availing herself of what scant pro- 
tection their big bodies might afford. 

They moved swiftly, making as 
little sound as they could manage, 
though under his breath Grove 
cursed his wooden leg at every step. 
They went straight toward the sin- 
gle rifleman who, as far as they 
knew, had not as yet located him- 
self on the eastern side of the clear- 
ing. It was their hope to be pretty 
well on top of him before he knew 
what was happening. 

But the rifleman saw them before 
they could glimpse him. Startled, 
he made the fatal mistake of letting 
out a shout before he squeezed the 
trigger of his gun. As he fired, he 
was answered by five shots. The 
range was close enough for even the 
Chinaman’s shotgun. The six hur- 
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ried on, straight over his sprawling 
body. 

The cook giggled. “Me ketch 
um,” he boasted, and patted his old 
shotgun affectionately. i 

This brief battle disclosed to the 
raiders where they were and the 
direction of their flight, and a volley 
of intermingled yells and bullets 
stormed after them. They could 
hear Tom Storm’s unmistakable 
voice, though his words were lost in 
the bedlam. 

And just then another chorus of 
shouting voices crashed into all this 
confusion, whooping voices charged 
with a gloating mockery, and flames 
hissed up from the barn. 

“Come on, come on,” muttered 
Ross, dragging his eyes away from 
the quick bright banners of fire. 
“It’s not much farther. A hundred 
yards more, and we're in the edge of 
the timber.” 

*“Tom Storm’s going to find out 
it’s bad luck burning a man’s barn,” 
grumbled Luke. “Maybe he’s for- 
getting he’s got a barn of his own.” 

Before them they made out the 
dark wall of cliffs towering among 
the powdery stars, and the thicker 
black at the cliff’s bottom was the 
edge of the wood where they might 
find some measure of protection—if 
they were not cut down before they 
got there. Ross urged the others to 
run forward while he and Grove 
plugged along. Grove was making 
painful, sweaty work of it, but he 
shook Ross’ hand off his arm and 
swung about, pouring a stream of 
lead back into the dark. For again 
rifles were cracking and bullets seek- 
ing them out. 

There was the heavy thud of one 
of those bullets striking, and Grove 
Jordan balanced wildly and fell. 
Ross stooped over him. Louder 
than ever Grove’s curses rose. - _ 
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“Shot me in the leg, the damn 
bushwhackers!” 

Ross started to gather the man 
up in his arms, bulky as he was, 
for with one wooden leg and a 
wounded one, he would be helpless. 

“Leave me be!” roared Grove in- 
dignantly. 

“But, dammit, man, if you’re hurt 
we—” 

“Hurt, your eyebrow. They shot 
me in the wrong leg!” Then, letting 
Ross help him up, he started laugh- 
ing and Ross began laughing with 
him. 

Again they went on, now scarcely 
glancing over their shoulders. When 
they did so it was only to see the 
red fire leaping to loftier heights. 
Ahead of them the black wall rose 
higher, no solid, unbroken thing now 
but a rank of high-crested trees. 
The forest seemed to be holding its 
breath, waiting anxiously for them. 


È | O use being jackasses any 
longer,’ Luke said finally. 
“Were as good as burned 

out anyhow. Can’t stop that. 

Here’s a halfway chance to break 

and run for it.” 

“With us on foot, they’d run us 
down the first mile—” Ross began, 
but when Luke interrupted to say, 
“If we get deep into the woods—” 
Ross went right on, overriding his 
words: “—unless we play a joke on 
them! Like this—” 

Let the two girls go ahead, he 
elaborated, deeper into the forest, to 
take shelter under the cliffs, and let 
Grove and the Chinaman escort 
them. They’d get well under cover, 
then turn down toward the mouth 
of the trail that led out of the valley 
and up over East Ridge, and there 
they would stop and wait. Mean- 
time Ross and Luke would take 
their chance together at playing the 
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“joke” on the raiders. 

Instantly Rita protested. She 
didn’t feel at all secure under the 
protection of the ugly Chinaman or 
of the villainous-looking one-legged 
man. Rose-alba, too, was stub- 
bornly lifting her voice when Ross, 
in a fine rage, swore that if the two 
didn’t go along willingly, Grove and 
Buttercup would drag them along 
by the hair of their heads. Butter- 
cup chuckled gleefully and waved 
his big butcher knife. 

“Better-so come like bossee say, 
or Buttercup choppee with knife— 
choppee off allee hair—short!” 

They obeyed in haste. Almost in- 
stantly they vanished in the utter 
dark under the trees. The last 
glimpse Ross and Luke had of them 
showed Rose-alba and Rita for the 
first time drawing close to each 
other for mutual protection. 

Luke had turned his eyes toward 
the barn. “Burning nice, ain’t it, 
kid? Looks durn pretty!” 

“Tt’ll be like daylight in ten min- 
utes,” Ross declared. “Hell take 
the barn, Luke. We'll build another. 
Let’s get going while we can.” 

They ran for a couple of hun- 
dred yards along the edge of the 
wood, then cut straight across the 
field to dive into the strip of forest 
on the other side where the raiding 
party had left their horses. 

Stooping and running and mak- 
ing almost no noise, they crossed 
the width of the field some hundred 
yards below the house and dashed 
into the timber on the far side. 
There they came to a stop, to look 
about them and to cock their ears 
against any sound. 

First of all, they saw flames 
spouting up like some devil’s growth 
from the barn. A wild, flickering 
light gushed out from the burning 
building, setting everything quiver- 


ing. Even the hiss of the fire began 
to overlay the silence. Then they 
made out a number of swiftly mov- 
ing figures, men on foot, drawing 
back from the circle of light. 

They sped on again, 
broken, eerily illuminated glimpses 
through the pines, searching out the 
place where the horses were most 
likely to be. Luck was with them, 
for before they had gone a hundred 
paces deeper into the wood they 
heard a man’s voice, softly cursing 
his charges, and heard along with it 
the muffled stamping of hoofs and 
jingle of bridle chains. 

“There'll be only a man or two 
left with the stock,” growled Ross. 
“This is going to be duck soup.” 

They hastened forward again and, 
with the conflagration now aiding 
them as greatly as it threatened to 
betray them, they saw the horses 
and made out that only two men 
were holding them by their tie ropes. 
A couple of half-grown Indian boys 
from the Valdez hacienda. 


HEY crept close; and, each | 
having chosen his man, they 


pounced like a couple of 
stealthy mountain cats. The next 
thing the petrified Indians knew 
was that-the barrels of. two guns 
were boring into their ribs. 

The frightened guards had their 
orders whispered into their ears, and 
did as they were told with an alac- 
rity new to them. As _ Luke 
mounted, they were all eagerness to 
hand him the ends of three lead 
ropes. He dug his heels in and rode 
south, still within the timber, and 
the two Indian boys followed him, 
one after the other, leading the rest 
of the horses save one. -Ross swung 
up into the last saddle to brmg up 
the rear, his rifle over his arm. 

Just at that moment when it 
seemed they would get away with 
their trick, with none of the raiders 
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the wiser, it was the little rooster, 
Don Rodriguez, who stirred up 
trouble. 


_ When Ross had fired in the direc- 
tion of Valdez’s voice, his bullets 
had come within inches of putting 
an eternal stop to the little Don 
Rooster’s crowing. An agony of 
fear struck deep into’ his heart. And 
then, a little later, still another bul- 
let whizzed so close to him that he 
fancied it had torn through his coat 
and blistered his skin. Being a man 
full of suspicion, he leaped to the 
conclusion that, with men shooting 
wild in the dark, it would be just 
like Tom Storm to try to put a bul- 
let through him! 


So he, too, withdrew from the 
firing line and retreated toward the 
horses. Let Storm and the rest fight 
it out by themselves. He came just 
in time to see the horses being taken 
away, and he ran forward, calling 
to his Indians to stop. 


Luke lifted his horse into a lively 
trot, and the Indians spurred close 
after him. And Valdez, fresh fears 
besetting him, shouted at the top 
of his lungs. 


The next thing Ross heard was 
Storm’s irate voice asking Valdez 
what the hell he was up to and why 
he was running away. At that, the 
little don lost his head altogether. 
He did not see Ross sitting so still 
in the saddle, mounted on a dark 
bay horse, all but invisible in a 
patch of gloom under the pines. But 
he saw the other horses swiftly elud- 
ing him, and he heard Storm’s un- 
expected voice roaring curses after 
him. So he started running. 


“You damn little fool!” shouted 
Storm, running after him until he 
could get him in the clear. Then 
Storm stopped, coolly took his time 
to steady his rifle butt against his 
shoulder—and shot little Valdez in 
the middle of the back 


“Why, damn you, Storm!” roared 
Ross. “And that’s the way you 
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killed Bob Roberts!” 

“Haveril!” shouted Storm. 
eril, by hell!” 

The fire, racing through the dry 
hay in the barn, broke through the 
roof and flared out in wondrous 
glory, filling the sky and sending a 
gush of light through the trees. 

At almost the same split second 
the two men fired, and as they 
squeezed their triggers Ross’s horse 
reared and pitched, and his bullet 
went wild. He knew that, even 
while the twin reports were still like 
one in his ears. The other thing 
that he knew and that made him 
lock his teeth hard together in rage 
more than in pain was that Tom 
Storm had had better luck. His bul- 
let had seared Ross Haveril’s thigh. 

With his horse lunging frantically 
and all but unmanageable, Ross 
threw himself from the saddle, made 
out a blot which he supposed must 
be Storm with his body pressed 
against a tree trunk, and fired again 
as Storm was cutting loose at him. 

A second time Storm’s bullet 
found its mark. Ross felt as though 
his whole side were being torn away, 
and he went staggering back, trying 
to steady himself and find Storm 
again. 

He could not see Storm now. He 
stood swaying a little despite his 
grim effort for steadiness. He kept 
looking for Storm and awaiting his 
shot so as to make out just where 
he stood. 

The wavering firelight showed 
him where Storm was and why he 
had ceased firing. He lay at the 
foot of the pine. Storm stirred and 
groped for his fallen rifle and tried 
to get up. 

Ross waited a moment. Then he 
heard Bull Strake shouting, calling 
out: “Storm! Storm! Where are 
you? What’s up?” Storm did not 
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answer, but kept struggling to rise. 

Ross turned and saw his horse 
only a short distance, snorting and 
jerking its head. He stumbled to 
it and clawed his way up into the 
saddle. He heard Luke calling to 
him. 

“Go ahead, Luke, I’m coming,” he 
groaned. 


CHAPTER XIX 
FOREST REFUGE 


OSS HAVERIL saw a large 
R iron spoon floating through 
the air toward him. He con- 
centrated upon the thing, watching 
it with frowning interest. He 
blinked and it wouldn’t go away. 
All right then, let it come ahead. 

So he lay perfectly still, pretend- 
ing he hadn’t seen it. Then, when 
it was close under his nose he gave 
it a sidewise swipe that sent it 
whizzing out of sight, splattering its 
contents over something pink—a 
riding rig that had once been a very 
gay little affair but which now was 
sadly besmirched and rumpled and 
woebegone. 

“Valgame!’ said Rita Valdez, and 
stamped her little foot. She tried to 
wipe the soup off her clothes. “I 
could cry,” she said. 

“Let me try,” said Rose-alba. 

This time Ross didn’t see the 
spoon coming but he did note a pair 
of olive-green riding breeches and 
the tops of small high boots advanc- 
ing upon him, and while he was busy 
concentrating on them the spoon 
was slipped under his nose again. 
He accepted it, his baffled eyes still 
elsewhere, and mildly started blow- 
ing bubbles in it. 

Rita, who was ready to cry from 
sheer weariness, began laughing in- 
stead. 

“Now, Ross, be a good boy,” she 
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said, trying to be firm. “Swallow 
your soup.” 

He opened his mouth and Rose- 
alba slipped the tip of the big spoon 
between his lips. She could not re- 
sist a little triumphant glance over 
her shoulder at Rita Valdez. 

Ross’ mouth opened a little wider, 
the spoon was advanced another 
quarter of an inch—and he snapped 
at it. He got it between his teeth, 
jerked it out of Rose’s hand, and 
then gave it an upward and out- 
ward toss so that for the second time 
it was sped beyond his ken. 

“Damn!” said Rose Devlin. 

And Ross, almost grinning though 
he winced at the pain which stabbed 
him, opened his eyes wide, and see- 
ing a patch of sky and a fringe of 
still pine tops, went to sleep. 


l ATER, in an early still, sweet 


summer dawn with the skies 
_apple-blossom pink and the 
pines blue black save for first 
streaks of light drawing vivid 
golden lines, Ross Haveril stirred 
and toøk stock of his surroundings. 
Also he pieced fragments of mem- 
ories together. 

He recalled his argument in the 
smoke with Tom Storm and won- 
dered in a detached sort of way 
whether Storm had lived through it. 
Like a casual happening of long ago 
ke remembered, too, how Luke had 
come to him, how they had ridden 
a little way together and Luke had 
made the Indian boys unsaddle all 
the horses except the six their party 
required, and stampede them down 
the valley. 

“Yes, and Valdez is dead,” he 
thought. “I saw Storm put a bullet 
between his shoulder blades.” 

Just where he was now, exactly 
how he had come here, was a bit 
hazy in his mind. He had ridden 
with the rest to some place, he knew 
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that much. Outdoors, it was, no 
house. He lay on an improvised 
bed at the base of high black cliffs 
with a bit of level land under him 
and a strong growth of pines in front 
on a slope which slipped down to a 
stream. In the hush of the dawn 
he could hear water running, splash- 
ing over rocks, tumbling down into 
pools. 

His bed was of pine tips overlaid 
with saddle blankets. He was stiff 
and sore and weak. Where had 
Storm’s bullet taken him, anyhow? 
He felt the bandage tight about his 
body and winced. Ouch! His left 
side, down through the lower ribs, 
was sore and painful. 

“Wonder how long ago that was? 
Last night?” 

He raised a hand and peered at 
it in amazement. Why he couldn’t 
hold the fool thing steady. He man- 
aged to lift it to his face and his 
brushing finger tips encountered a 
sturdy stubble of beard. 

He smelled wood smoke and 
heard a faint sound, and by twist- 
ing his head a little he discovered 
Buttercup squatting Chinese fash- 
ion, getting a fire started. 

Ross Haveril’s haggard eyes 
drifted elsewhere. Beyond the tops 
of the pines in front of him rose a 
steep, timbered ridge against the 
slowly brightening sky, and at one 
point the ridge swept up into a 
towering shaft of rock which he 
found familiar after a while. He 
closed his eyes and remembered. He 
and Bob Roberts, back in their boy- 
hood, many a year ago, had risked 
their necks climbing up there. 

“Were in Sundown Canyon,” he 
informed himself. “Luke’s a smart 
old fox. They’d have a job finding 
us here, and if they did find us 
they’d have more than a job digging 
us out.” 


He wanted to call out to Butter- 
cup, but it was too much work, so 
he just lay still and let his tired 
eyes and heavy thoughts drift or 
stand still. He didn’t even ask him- 
self where Luke and Grove Jordan 
were, or where the girls had gone. 

Then he saw two wet pates, the 
hair just beginning to dry and break 
out into a tumble of curls, coming 
upslope through the timber as Rita 
Valdez and Rose Devlin returned 
from their morning ablutions at a 
sheltered pool. One girl carried a 
tin bucket, the other a can, both 
brimming over with water they had 
brought for the cook. Haveril’s 
heavy eyes were almost closed. 
They thought him asleep and 
slipped silently by to the fireplace, 
their eyes on him watchfully. 

They were to him then like two 
bright visions in a fevered dream. 
“I saw them both my first night 
here, and here they are still,’ he 
theught. “Now Valdez is dead, and 
Black Jack Devlin is dead, maybe 
even Tom Storm is dead. And now 
they can both go back to the homes 
they ran away from.” 

And, still brooding after the fash- 
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waving the brushy tip of a pine 
branch like an old-fashioned fly 
brush, banishing those woodland 
pests, the deer flies, from his vicin- 
ity. By her pink riding clothes, 
once so jaunty, he knew who it was 
even before his eyelids rose enough 
for him to see her face. 

Rita was preoccupied, staring 
down at the ground. She looked 
wistfully sad, and so lovely that he 
just kept his eyes on her, hoping 
that for a while she would not know. 
But finally her eyes drifted to his 
face and she gasped. 

“Why, Ross Haveril! You’ve been 
wide awake all this time!” 

And for some reason altogether 
beyond him there came a swift tide 
of color into her cheeks. 

“And you look—why, you look 
well!” she cried. 

Rose Devlin heard and came 
hurrying. Since his bed was on the 
ground, the two girls, hovering over 
him, knelt one on each side. 

“You are much, much better!” ex- 
claimed Rose-alba. 


“Tm all right. I’m fine,” said 
Ross, and added, “Where are the 
others? Luke and Grove?” 


Both started to answer together, 
then stopped and looked at each 
other. N-o, they weren’t exactly 
friends yet. 

“Luke and Grove have gone 
somewhere,” Rita said. “They will 
come back pretty soon.” 

“And Luke said,” put in Rose- 
alba, “that when you came to you 
weren’t to do a lot of talking. He 
said he’d break our necks if we let 
You're just to lie still and 


“Poof!” scoffed Rita. “Just to 
speak ten words wont hurt him. 
And then he will take his soup. 

“Soup?” repeated Ross. “Now 
where in thunder does soup come 
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from? What do we make it out of 
and what do we cook it in?” 

“Luke rode back to Secret Valley 
to look around and found some fry- 
ing-pans and things that couldn’t 
burn up,” explained Rita. “And 
Grove went hunting yesterday on 
horseback and shot a deer that was 
a hundred years old and so tough. 
But it made good soup for you.” 

Buttercup came padding over in 
his bare feet, and stood grinning 
down at Ross. 

“Good boy, bossee,” he said. “Me 
think allee time you die quick. No 
die quick, so maybe no die long 


time. Velly tough, al’ samee deer 
meat. Come get it, bossee.” 
“Sh! You mustn’t talk to him 


so much or so loud,” warned Rita. 
“Luke Oliver said he must be kept 
very quiet.” 

Ross wasn’t sure that Rose-alba 
sniffed, but he thought so. 

“Luke knows what he is talking 
about,” Rose said. “I think, Ross, 
until you have your soup we ought 
to leave you to rest quietly.” 

“It was kind of nice,” he said, “to 
wake up and watch the fly brush 
going.” 

Rose stood up promptly at that 
and moved away, going with Butter- 
cup to his improvised kitchen. Rita 
smiled a wise little smile, settled 
cozily in her place, and resumed the 
gentle waving of her pine tip. 


AYS and nights drifted by 
D with a strange, calm mo- 

notony, not unpleasant, but 
not quite earthly or real. For Ross 
Haveril, between sleeping and wak- 
ing, the clear cold dawns and the 
comfortably hot noons and the twi- 
lights which were hke other dawns 
flowing backward against the stream 
of time, these aloof hours merged 
and were already of the stuff of 
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dreams, of old memories half for- 
gotten. 

They erected a framework of 
poles over where he lay and topped 
it with a roof of greenery from 
around the creek, cool willows and 
the vivid green flat fronds of giant 
brakes. Thus the hotter rays of 
the high sun were shut out and still 
the midnight stars twinkled 
through. And steadily, since he was 
as stalwart as a young lion and his 
blood stream was clean and strong, 
Ross’ wounds healed and his 
strength flowed back. 

Luke came and squatted on his 
heels and looked him over. 

“Some varmints are sure hard to 
kill,” he observed, grinning. “That 
goes for tomeats, skunks, snakes and 
Haverils. I got to sort of hoping 
for the best when I saw what a good 
job Tom Storm did with you, but 
I'll have to give up and go on put- 
ting up with you another batch of 
years, looks like.” 

“T want to get out of this, Luke,” 
said Ross. 

“What! Laying here on his back 
like a Turk with two of the niftiest 
little nurses waiting on him hand 
and foot, and the man’s getting rest- 
less!” 

“Tell me all about everything, 
old-timer. Theres a conspiracy 
around camp to stuff rags down my 
guilet whenever I open up to ask 
questions.” : 

“Well,” said Luke, “there ain’t 
much new, Ross. I’ve rode about a 
bit, poking down to Secret Valley 
and thereabouts. We got to make 
us a new barn and a new house and 
a new corral. But shucks—” 

“Valdez? Dead, isn’t he?”. 

“Yep. Storm worked him over 
better’n he did you. Dead and dug 
under and soon forgot.” 

“And Storm? Still alive, Luke?” 
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“Yep. You drilled him good, kid, 
only you ought to have drawn a 
mite finer bead and pulled your shot 
over a couple inches. Still, lots of 
folks are hoping he’s going to peg 
out yet.” 

“Go ahead.” 

“Well, let’s see. Bull Strake got 
away without getting hurt but his 
side kick, that breed Go-down, got 
his come-uppance proper and is no 
more. A couple of the Valdez In- 
juns carried our marks on ’em. 
That’s about all of that.” 

“There’s nothing to hold Rita 
from going home now, is there?” 

Luke cocked up his brows. 
“There ain’t, huh?” he inquired. 

“With Storm down and out, 


whether temporarily or for good, 


and with Valdez dead, what’s to 
hinder her?” Ross demanded. 

“Me, I wouldn’t know,” Luke 
said innocently. 

“And Rose Devlin, too,” con- 
tinued Ross. “She said she’d never 
go back to the Mountain House, but 
it’s all the home she ever had. 
She'll get over Black Jack’s taking 
off in time, same as everybody has 
got to get over everything that 
hurts, and she'll stop grieving about 
Bob Roberts and old Hannigan. 
The road back ought to be open to 
her now, too.” 

“Sounds reasonable,” said Luke, 
plucking at a blade of grass. 

“These days and nights in the 
woods are tough on those two kids,” 
Ross went on. “They've been 
mighty fine to me, a couple of an- 
gels—” 

“Angels, my eye!” snorted Luke, 
and threw his bit of grass away. 
“But you're right when you say 
they’ve been fine to you. I’ve a 
funny notion, kid, that you’d he a 
dead Haveril by now if it wasn’t for 
the two of them.” 
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ROVE JORDAN stumped 
into view and came to stand 
over Ross and roll a ciga- 

rette. Ross made one for himself 
and then sketched the plans which 
had been turning over in his head. 

“Grove, were going back to the 
valley pretty pronto. There’s a job 
open for you as long as you like. 
How about calling Secret Valley 
home from now on?” . 

“Suits me,” mumbled Grove, 
surly as ever. 

“Then tomorrow morning you get 
on the pay roll,’ Ross ordered, 
“You fork your pony and drift 
down to Liberty first. Luke will tell 
you all the details. You’re to order 
men and material to rebuild. Then 
youre to round up some hired 
hands. Talk to Luke about that, 
too. Were having a herd of cattle 
brought down from Big Buffalo any 
day now, and we'll need riders. 
And while we’re picking them, we’ll 
pick men who don’t mind the smell 
of powder smoke. So if Tom Storm 
ever gets well and tries it again—” 

“Sure,” growled Grove. “And 
I’m hoping next time Bull comes 
along again, and it’s a bright moon- 
light night.” 

“Pick up a few tents down in 
Liberty, too. We'll live in tents 
until we get some buildings up. 
While you’re riding, Luke will scare 
up a wagon and snake it up this 
way. We'll break camp here and 
go home.” 

Luke humored him in all things, 
got Grove aside and coached him 
in his part. And it seemed that 
one delay followed another. For 
Ross was still in no condition to be 
moved. So he lay where he was 
for still more days and nights and 
made the best of things, and put 
in many a quiet hour watching the 
Chinese cook, Buttercup. 

Buttercup was having the time of 


his life. With his butcher knife he 
cut willow withes down by the creek 
and made things. He interwove the 
pliable thin branches and made 
trays and platters of them. He 
even made himself a hat and wore 
it with an air. 

He caught trout, just how, no one 
knew. With his hands in shallow 
pools, perhaps, since he was catlike 
in three things, his love of fish, and 
his patience and quickness. 

Down in the deep, damp grass he 
nosed and groped about for weeds 
and roots. He sniffed and tasted 
them and used them in his cook- 
ing. He would take his tray and 
spread big green leaves on it, then 
bring it to bossee with a brown 
trout and a slice of venison. While 
Ross ate he would stand back and 
beam. 


“Between that damn chink and 
the two girls,” said Luke mourn- 
fully, “they'll be draining all the 
manhood out’n Kid Haveril.” 

Luke and Grove rode out on vari- 
ous errands, no longer taking any 
precautions against having their 
hide-out discovered. Thus word of 
their adventure and present predica- 
ment filtered through the mountain 
passes and at length reached the 
ears of old Romero, Rita’s faithful 
retainer down in Paradise Valley. 


As fast as a fast horse could bring 
him, he came to make sure with his 
own eyes that the little señorita, his 
adored one, was really alive and 
well. . 

When Rita saw Romero’s wrin- 
kled old face, she ran to him and 
in another second was in the old 
man’s stringy arms. Already tears 
were trickling down his nose. 


He told her how things were at 
home: Seguro, her uncle, the good 
man, had passed on to heaven and 
his body was buried. In his place 
her aunt was directing affairs. Her 
aunt had told everybody, “Well, 
Valdez is dead now, and not one of 


: We want. 


Curved, “shock- 
proof” GOLD PLATE 
FRONT watch with all the 
color and charm of natural yel- 
low gold. Stainless back. Accurate. 
GUARANTEE by a famous $1,000,- 
000 FACTORY en- 
closed. Watch is yours 
FREE of extra charge 
with every ring ordered 
NOW and paid for 
promptly on our easy two We 
monthly $2 payment plan. 
W (Total only $4.) Remem- crani 
ber . . . the cost of the Nur 
watch is included in the price 
of the ring ... You Pay Nothing 
Extra for the watch! No Charge for Credit... 
We trust you! No red tape. We’ll ship at once. 
TEN DAY FREE TRIAL. Mail Postcard or 
Coupon NOW. Send No Money with order! Your 
package comes (postage paid to your door) by 
RETURN MAIL. 


ORATED 
1/30, 14 K coto 


GOO00O9099960500909809606860006060 
GOLD STANDARD WATCH CO., Dept. X-522, Newton, Mass. 
Rush offer. D.Lady’s Model 0 Man’s Model 


OLD BOOKS 
WANTED 


We pay big cash prices for thousands of different 
titles. We bought over 7,500 books in past twenty- 
one months, paying as high as $500 for a single book. 
For example, w@*will pay you cash for the following 
books as described in our price list: 


Pilgrim's Progress........ Sievers ates $4,000.00 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer...... 200.00 
Old Swimmin" Hole............. 75.00 
Black Beauty...... O EAE 100.00 
Treasure Island............... ae 50.00 
Scarlet Lefter.................. 35.00 
Venus and Adonis............... 5,000.00 
Leaves of Grass................ 250.60 
Snow-Bound ............eceeee8 45.00 
Uncle Tom's Cabin....:......... 100.00 
Ben Hürses eanes enit e n ereile Ta 50.00 
Last of the Mohicans............ 50.00 
Moby Dicks. enaner 100.00 
Little Women. .....sssssssesens 25.00 
McGuffey Primer................ 100.00 
Tamerlane & Other Poems........ 5,000.00 


These are but a few of the many thousands of books 
DON’T SEND BOOKS until you have checked 
our latest list giving full information. Don’t delay—a 
single old school book, story book, bible, poetry, his- 
tory, travel re newspapers, letters, ete., may 
bring you $25, 100, $500 or even $5, 000 cash for 
„certain books. Ses investigate NOW. Send 10c to the 
American Book Mart, 140 S. Dearborn St., Dept. 477, 
Chicago, and we will send you latest list of old books 
we want to buy and cash prices we will pay. | 


Tus TION 
AFTER GRADUATION 


AU Finance Your Draining 
and include at NO EXTRA COST 


a & Weeks course in 
RADIO 


Mail coupon today for details of my “Pay 
after graduation plan” and famous Coyne 
“Learn by Doing’”’ method of practical shop 
training for your start for success in this big- 
pay field_as well as full particulars on the 

4 weeks Radio Course I am including to 
\\jall who enroll now. Age or lack of money 
need not hold you back... Get training first; 
then take 12 months to complete small 


f monthly tuition payments starting 5 months 
after you begin training. 


Coyne Training i is practical training, easy to 
grasp... you learn quickly by doing actual 
jobs on real electrical machinery in Æ 
my shops. Not by books—not a corres- § 
pondence or a home study course—you are 
trained right here in my big Chicago train- 
ing shops. You don't need previous expe: 

ence ora lot of book learning. Expert in- 
structors guide you every step of the way. 
Start any time. 


EARN WHILE LEARNING 
Job Help After Graduation 


Big things ahead in Electricity mean steady jobs, good pay, 
and a real future for many trained men inthisfascinating “‘live’ 
fndustry. Thousands o! opportunities. Rush the coupon 
TODAY for Big Free Book with many photos of the great 


Coyne Shops in Chicago — Opportunities in Electricity—How 
we can train you for your start in this field and let you pay 
your tuition after graduation in easy mont pay- 
ments. If you need part time work to help with living expenses 
my employment department will help you. After graduation 
you will be given Free lifetime employment service. 


DIESEL, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATION 
AND AIR CONDITIONING TRAINING 


Now included at no extra cost. Take advantage of this train- 
to increase your earning capacity. 


GET MY STORY 


T have a mighty interesting story to tell about my É 
school that will interest any fellow who wants to \ 
get ahead .. 9 one the soupon today and Gs 
mailitto meand you'll get my big R 
FREE Catalog and all the facts H.C Reve ALA 
paenan ae aa an an u en es en em en an en D oa a e oa a a e D “a 
§ H. C. LEWIS, President, Coyne Electrical School, y 

§ 500 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 29-45, Chicago, IN 
@ Send me, without cost or obligation, your Big Free Book and l 
Q details of Pay-Tuition-After-Graduation-Offer and 4 weeks § 
a Radio Course, t 
a 
i] 


f NAME... 


eee ewer eee e rece rer es ee sees seer eeesesersrens 


@ ADDRFSS...... ecese 
a 
Ss So can oo es Gucsuawesccl ec e 


you is sorry, no- matter what you 
pretend. And my niece has run 
away and will never come back. 
Maybe she is dead, too, with so 
many people killed. So it is I now 
who am mistress here. And ycu 
will do what I say and will do it 
quick, or I am going to send you 
away from here.” 

That made Rita angry and she 
stamped her foot. Then she laughed 
mischievously. “Don’t tell her 
about me, Romero,” she said. 
“When I come home, and that will 
be as soon as Señor Haveril is well 
again, I will have a nice little talk 
with auntie. And now, Romero, 
you go back, and you go to Liberty 
and buy yourself some nice clothes, 
splendid ones! For you are going 
to be my mayordomo!” 

She was singing all over the place 
that afternoon and putting wild 
flowers in her hair. She issued an 
invitation which was promptly ac- 
cepted. Ross Haveril, just as soon 
as he was up and about and could 
ride a horse again, was coming to 
see her at her own Home. 

“I have always been running like 
a wild girl to see you,” she said, 
laughing. “This time you are going 
to see how I can be like a nice lady!” 

The next morning, when Butter- 
cup was beating his frying pan with 
his iron spoon to announce break- 
fast, and all gathered about his fire- 
place, they missed Rose-alba. She 
had left a note stuck in Luke Oli- 
ver’s hatband. Black Jack Devlin’s 
daughter had returned to the Moun- 
tain House. 

And the day after that they broke 
camp. The wagon had come for 
Ross and a new order of things had 
begun. - 


What does Rose-alba plan to-do at the 
Mountain House? Has peace at last come 
to the three valleys, or will Ross have to 
face another showdown with Tom Storm? 
Don’t miss the concluding installment of this 
strange, colorful story in next week's issue. 


THIS BIG MONEY-MAKING OUTFIT... 


(=) 


How would you like to have a fine 
paying business of your own—a_ sim- 
ple-to-run Coffee Agency with immedi- 


ate earnings up to $40.00, $50.00 or 
$60.00 in a week? Here’s your big 


chance if you act now. For only $1.00, 
Nu furnish your complete business 
equipment (actually valued at $7.20) 
containing absolutely everything you 
need to begin making big money at once. 
But don’t send me any money now—I 
just want your name. If you are an 
pactive and reliable man or woman— 
“and want to better yourself—want 
cash to spend, money to save, the 
means to live in comfort—let me show 
you your big chance. A dignified Coffee 
Agency of your own, an all-year-round 
business, easily managed, requiring no 
experience, no special skill. Whether 
you operate part time or full doesn’t 
matter. And you don’t risk a cent. 

I'm not asking for money. I want you 
first to send for all the free facts— 
then decide. I want you to see how 
you can make money fast—all on a 


good-faith deposit of only $1.00. 


Be a Food Distributor 
I'll send you a Complete Display Out- 
fit (actually valued at $7.20) to help 
you establish a money making NEIGH- 
BORHOOD COFFEE AGENCY, with- 
out money risk on your part. And I 


am willing to extend credit, so you can 


build a big paying business on my 
capital. My Food Distributors make 


good money because they handle daily 
necessities people simply must have. 
The products are nationally known for 
high quality and value, and absolutely 
guaranteed. You make calls on your 
list of regular customers, take orders, 
make deliveries and pocket your profits 
on the spot. 


$129.00 in One Week 


Scores of men and women write me 


about their wonderful cash earnings. 
Sworn statements show clear cash 


profits of $47.50 to $146.00 made in a 
single week. Norman Geisler, of Michi- 
gan, reported $129.00 in a week; W. J. 
Way, of Kansas, with us nine years, 
reported $19.10 in one day; Gunson R. 
Wood, New_York, $82.10 in one week ; 
Mrs. Ella Ehrlicher, Missouri, $85.00 
in a week. Ruby Hannen, West Vir- 
ginia, $73 in a week. I don’t say that 
everyone makes that much. Some are 
satisfied with less. But it shows your 
big possibilities! Get the free facts. 
See for yourself. 


I Send Everything 


Any earnest man or woman can make 9310 Monmouth Ave., 


Food 
addi- 


a success as a 
Distributor. In 


Fine Paving COFFEE AGENCY 


Without obligation to me, please send me at once full free 
facts about how you’ll help me establish a money-making Coffee 
Agency through which I can make up to $60.00 in a week. 


tion to the Complete Display Outfit, 
with a big assortment of full-sized 
packages, I also send a simple, sure- 
fire Plan which anyone can follow. I 
also send you advertising material, 
samples to give away, and everything 
else you need to make good profits 
your very first day. I guide you and 
help you all along. You, of course, can 
get groceries and other household ne- 
cessities for your own use at whole- 
sale prices—so you save as well as earn. 


30-Day Trial 
No Money Risk 


This is a sincere offer made by an old- 
established, million dollar company op- 
erating from Coast to Coast, and noted 
for square dealing. Begin earning at 
once. Unless you make a trial you'll 
never know what fine profits may be 
waiting for you as owner of your own 
Coffee Agency. Strike out for yourself— 
be independent—free of money worries. 
You don’t risk a penny and you have 
everything to gain by getting the free 
facts AT ONCE! Mail the coupon or 
a postcard NOW! 


E. J. MILLS, President 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


C------------- 


MR. E. J. MILLS, President 
9310 Monmouth Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


(Please print or write plainly) 


HOW LONG HAVE YOU 
g BEEN STUDYING ? 


Easy as A-B-C 


DOESN'T IT LOOK SIMPLE? 


Yet it’s from the famous “Merry Widow” Waltz! 


HERE’S PROOF THAT YOU,.T00, CAN LEARN TO 
PLAY THE PIANO OR ANY OTHER INSTRUMENT! 


UST strike the notes indicated above and you will 
actually be playing the opening bars of one of the 

world’s favorite musical compositions! And it’s just 
as easy to y other famous melodies, too, when you 
use, the wonderful *Note-Finder.” 

This invention of the U. S. School of Music takes 
the mystery out f the piano keyboard, does away 
with tedious study and practice, enables anyone to 
play a real tune almost from the start. And that’s 
the way this modern method works. You learn to play 
by playing. Soon you will be thrilled and delighted to 
find that you can pick up almost any piece of popular 
music and play it at sight. And that applies to the 
piano or violin, the saxophone or guitar, the accordion 
“or whichever instrument you choose for your own! 


Takes Only Few Minutes a Day! 


Do you wonder that over 


PICK YOUR 


700,000 people all over the 

world have taken advantage 

wear of this easy way to learn 
Saxophone | Music at home? Don’t let 


Mandolin old-fashioned ideas deprive 
you of the joys of playing 


any longer. You don’t need 


Flute i special talent; you don’t 
Hawaiian Steel Guitar | need any previous knowledge 
Piano Accordion of music; you don’t need to 


Plain Accordion 
Voice and Speech Culture 
Modern Elementary 


spend months on monotonous 
drills and exercises. It’s fun 
to learn music this modern 
way; it’s easy as A-B-C ; it 
takes only a few minutes a 
But see for yourself ! 
send today for our 


Harmony 
Drums and Traps 
Banjo (Plectrum 

5-String or Tenor) day. 


Simply 


FREE Demonstration Lesson 


This demonstration lesson will give you the surprise 
of your life. It will show you, in black and white, 
how you can quickly realize your dreams of playing 
your favorite instrument. With the demonstration les- 
son, you will also receive a handsome illustrated book- 
let and details of the remarkable, money-saving offer 
that enables you to learn music at home for but a few 
cents a day. All this material will be sent to you by 
return mail, without cost or obligation. Simply mail 
the coupon or write, mentioning instrument that in- 
terests you. Do it today. Note: instruments supplied 
when needed, cash or credit. U. S$. School of Musig,, 
3592 Brunswick Bldg., New York City, N: Ye (Forty: 
first year—Est. 1898.) ; i | 


U. S. School of Music, y 
3592 Brunswick Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail, FREE 
Demonstration Lesson, illustrated booklet -and full de- 


tails. I am interested in the following instrument. 
DAS a a i. 
NAME a: udatan Pe T ATR: wile a 

AGONBS 655.5. 05 EEk Pon ce te $ “ 

CUF. a Aa n AG ass E eres ~ (State,.... 9%. 


Check here if you want our Instrument Catalog. 


